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PREFACE. 


The  existence  of  tlie  present  treatise  arises  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  author  having  for  some 
years  fulfilled  the  office  of  physician  to  an  exten- 
tensive  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  which  alarge  proportion 
of  the  cases  under  his  care,  and  subject  to  his  olb- 
servation,  was  immediately  related  to  that  class  of 
diseases  which  form  the  subject  of  this  volume. 

Besides  the  ample  opportunities  which  public 
appointments  have  afforded,  the  author  has  had 
much  experience  among  private  patients,  in  which 
circle  a  variety  of  interesting  phenomena  have 
presented  themselves,  apparently  illuming  the 
resources  of  pathological  research,  as  well  as  sug- 
gesting additional  practical  applications  of  the 
"  Ars  Medendi."  It  is  principally  in  the  latter 
point  of  view,  that  he  is  induced  to  hope  that  the 
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observations  herein  recorded,  as  well  as  tlie  modes 
of  treatment  suggested,  may  prove  useful  to  others. 

The  primary  object  in  the  composition  of  this 
work  is  to  show,  that  the  larger  proportion  of 
mental  and  nervous  diseases  are  of  a  secondary 
and  sympathetic  nature  ;  that  they  are  not  nearly 
so  frequently  as  is  commonly  supposed  to  be 
organic^  or  necessarily  involving  lesions  in  the 
normal  structure  of  parts,  but  are  simply  manifes- 
tations of  some  derangement  of  the  cerebral  masses 
or  of  their  spinal  prolongation,  excited  and  perpe- 
tuated by  irritating  causes  applied  to  their 
peripheral  extremities,  or  by  vitiated  and  abnormal 
secretions  conveying  erroneous  impressions  to  the 
sensorium. 

Notwithstanding  the  efflux  and  reflux  of  healthy 
as  well  as  morbid  sympathies  are  in  perpetual 
operation  throughout  life,  duly  presenting  their 
various  phases  to  the  intelligent  observer — yet, 
comparatively  speaking,  too  little  consideration 
has  been  given  to  this  deeply  important  and  inter- 
esting circumstance  by  the  practitioner,  who, 
too  intent  upon,  and  engaged  in  vain  endeavours 
to  trace  the  origin  of  diseases  in  the  changed  and 
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abnormal  structure  of  those  organs  most  obviously 
and  prominently  affected,  lias  consequently  disre- 
garded or  overlooked  the  altered  and  morbid 
aspects  of  parts  remote  from,  or  apparently  uncon- 
nected "with,  the  presumed  seat  of  the  disorder. 

.  Although  no  medicine  exists,  technically  speak- 
ing, antimaniacal — no  medicinal  febrifuge  for 
the  exacerbations  of  the  mind — no  evacuant  -which 
can  relieve  the  spiritual  portion  of  our  frame  fr'om 
the  load  which  oppresses  or  disturbs  the  freedom 
of  its  operations  ;  yet,  an  extended  experience  has 
well  convinced  the  author  that  the  wonted  vigour 
and  serenity  of  the  mind,  thrown  off"  its  balance 
by  some  erring  fibre  or  faulty  secretion,  may,  in 
most  instances,  by  attention  and  judicious  treat- 
ment, be  restored  to  its  pristine  integrity. 

But  while  there  are  few  maladies  which  are  ca- 
pable of  more  successful  treatment  than  those 
which  are  termed  "  nervous,"  when  the  indications 
of  cure  are  readily  perceived  and  appropriately 
employed,  with  all  due  adaptation  to  the  varying 
forms  and  features  of  individual  cases;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  certainly  none  in 
which  a  more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  morbid 
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phenomena  is  required,  not  alone  of  tlie  internal 
viscera,  but  also  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
manifestations,  as  variously  influenced,  modified, 
and  deranged  by  the  predominant  feelings,  passions, 
and  emotions  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  by  the 
habits,  customs,  and  feelings  of  the  current  age 
and  time. 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tions to  many  foreign  as  well  as  English  writers, 
from  whose  works  he  has  derived  much  valuable 
information,  and  gathered  many  pertinent  obser- 
vations ;  and  following  in  the  footsteps  of  these 
learned  pioneers,"sequiturquepatremhaud  passibus 
gequis,"  he  submits  his  production  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  public  ;  and  should  it  prove  to  be  the 
means  of  relieving  one  individual  case  of  suffering 
humanity — should  its  precepts  seem  to  conform 
to  nature,  and  its  practice  appear  to  be  based  on 
truth,  he  will  have  reaped  an  ample  reward. 

56,  CuEzoN  Steeet,  May  Faie. 


ON   NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS, 


&c.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ON  NERVOUS  TEMPERAMENT  AND  PREDISPOSITION, 

Perfect  health  may  be  defined  to  be,  that  condition  of  the 
material  organization,  by  which  the  due  performance  of  its 
every  function  is  adequately  provided  for,  and  full  and  unin- 
teiTupted  scope  afforded,  for  the  complete  development  and 
harmonious  action  of  its  varied  composition.  But  perfect 
health,  like  perfect  beauty,  or  perfect  wisdom,  or  perfect 
freedom,  has  never  yet  been  seen  associated  in  the  person  of 
any  one  individual  of  the  human  race. 

"  The  faultless  monster  whicli  the  world  ne'er  saw  " 

would  strictly  apply  to  that  ideal  perfection,  to  define  and  to 
arrive  at  the  comprehension  of  which  has  employed  the 
tongues,  pens,  and  thoughts  of  inquisitive  philosophers  through 
countless  ages.  Metaphysicians  by  the  subtle  powers  of 
reason,  physiologists  by  the  aid  of  Qomparison  and  analogy, 
and  painters  by  the  magic  touches  of  a  gorgeous  pencil,  have 
in  vain  essayed  to  give  "a  local  habitation  ami  a  name"  to 
those  perfections  which  their  fertile  imaginations  have  created, 
and  as  fondly  cherished.    Possibly  a  more  prosaic  definition 
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than  that  which  is  indulged  in  by  poets  and  idealists,  may 
approach  nearer  to  the  truth ;  and  that  form  which  is  best 
adapted  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  individual,  that  degree 
of  healthy  action  of  its  organization  by  which  its  functions  are 
easily  and  agreeably  carried  on,  and  that  amount  of  mental 
sagacity  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  social  requirements  of 
its  possessor,  may  be  considered,  practically  speaking,  as  the 
most  perfect. 

The  importance  of  health  to  the  comfort  and  well-being 
of  every  individual,  is  fully  recognized  by  the  various  barome- 
trical degrees  by  which  we  are  accustomed  to  measure  its 
various  changes, — such  as  perfect,  strong,  robust,  good,  delicate, 
weak,  and  the  like. 

Symmetrical  perfection  in  physique,  and  energy  in  mental 
power,  are  by  no  means  necessarily  co-existent.  An  individual 
may  present  in  his  osseous  structure  great  strength  and  dura- 
bility, his  sinews  may  be  compact  and  firmly  knit,  his 
sanguineous  system  may  exhibit  a  full  and  bounding  circula- 
tion, he  may  be  richly  endowed  in  aU  the  attributes  of  the 
external  senses,  and  yet  in  one  point  alone,  though  of  very 
considerable  importance,  he  may  display  that  proof  of  weakness 
to  which  all  flesh  is  heir :  those  organs  which  are  adapted  and 
destined  by  nature  to  receive  and  to  transmit  sentient  impres- 
sions, may  be  so  constructed,  as  to  acquire  disordered  action 
from  apparently  slight  sources  of  irritation,— ^at  one  time  to  be 
morbidly  acute,  and  at  others  to  assume  a  more  torpid  con- 
dition, seldom  continuing  long  in  that  equality  of  vigorous  tone, 
which  is  consistent  with  a  perfectly  healthy  and  regular  per- 
formance of  their  functions. 

Besides  these  gradations  in  health,  there  are  likewise  consti- 
tutional differences,  wliich  more  or  less  correspond  to  pecu- 
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liarities  of  external  form,  and  exhibit  a  tendency  to  particular 
diseases,  or  that  peculiar  susceptibility  which  characterizes  the 
disease  under  which  the  patient  may  suffer.  These  peculiarities 
of  constitution,  have  been  in  modern  times  denominated,  for 
want  of  a  more  appropriate  terra,  temperaments,  and  are  in 
general,  fully  recognized  and  understood  by  the  professional 
observer.  The  older  writers,  though  fi*equently  abounding  in 
acciu"acy  of  detail  and  profundity  of  remark,  seem  to  have 
been  unacquainted  with,  or  at  least  not  to  have  noticed,  the 
peculiarities  in  question,  though  of  course  the  various  phases  of 
nature  must  have  existed  in  their  days,  as  well  as  in  our  own. 

In  the  practice  of  medicine  four  temperaments  are  usually 
recognized,  viz.,  the  sanguine,  the  phlegmatic,  the  bilious,  and 
the  nervous ;  though,  strictly  speaking,  these  divisions  are  mainly 
hypothetical,  for  in  nature  no  type  of  a  truly  unmixed  tem- 
perament is  ever  found :  the  varieties  and  subdivisions  are  so 
intimately  blended,  that  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  their 
endless  admixtures,  and  nothing  real  or  practical  is  known 
beyond  the  fact  of  varied  susceptibility  in  individuals  to  ex- 
ternal impressions  and  internal  emotions,  and  we  are  also  still 
ignorant  of  the  original  cause  upon  which  such  varieties  depend. 

As  affording  an  apposite  illustration  of  this  assertion,  atten- 
tion may  be  directed  to  the  readily  observable  fact,  of  the 
several  children  produced  from  one  couple,  and  apparently 
dating  their  formation,  their  birth,  and  their  physical  education 
from  similar  conditions,  all,  or  many  of  them,  exhibiting  strongly 
marked  differences  of  temperament ;  as  also  to  the  broader  out- 
lines, and  more  prominent  features,  of  the  sanguineous,  the  phleg- 
matic, the  nervous,  and  the  bilious,  displaying  themselves,  more 
or  less  developed,  in  the  offspring  of  one  family — how  or  why, 
yet  remains  a  mystery. 

B  2 
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A  striking  peculiarity  in  the  character  of  nervous  individuals 
is  predisposition,  which  term  may,  for  convenience,  be  divided 
into  hereditary  and  acquired,  the  existence  of  which,  as  exercising 
a  powerful  influence  in  the  production  of  disease,  numerous 
and  oft-recurring  observations  leave  no  room  to  doubt. 

By  hereditary  predisposition  is  to  be  understood,  a  tendency 
to  contract  or  to  exhibit  some  one  or  more  particular  or  special 
disease,  the  peculiar  hability  to  which,  is  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  occasional  extreme  cases,  all  and 
each  of  the  children  of  a  marriage  have  been  subject  to,  or 
have  died  from,  and  at  or  near  to  the  same  age,  some  specific 
disease  of  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  or  other  vital  organ. 
Frequent  instances  of  this  kind,  must  have  been  noticed  by 
the  most  careless  observer.  Although  this  morbid  degree  of  - 
delicacy  and  sensibility  in  the  system,  may  unfortunately  be 
transmitted  to  such  individuals,  as  an  .hereditary  legacy  from 
one  or  both  parents,  yet  it  as  frequently,  if  not  oftener,  becomes 
engrafted  on  the  constitution,  as  an  after  consequence  of  other 
diseases,  or  is  induced  by  irregularity  in  the  mode  of  living, 
by  long-continued  unhealthy  occupations,  or  by  great  mental 
anxiety. 

Cliildren  too,  are  often  brought  into  the  world  with  sickly 
constitutions,  and  with  predisposition  to  disease,  arising  from 
antecedent  circumstances,  connected  with  the  union  of  their 
parents.  Marriages  contracted  too  early,  or  too  late  in  life, 
or  those  entered  into  between  parties  too  nearly  allied  by  blood, 
or  by  those  in  whom  there  exists  too  great  a  disparity  in  years, 
are  peculiarly  open  to  this  objection.  Not  alone  the  habitual 
state  of  health  of  the  parents,  but  even  also  the  condition  of 
their  mental,  as  well  as  bodily  powers  at  the  period  of  concep- 
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tion,  may  detennine  the  future  constitution  of  their  descendants. 
Numerous  instances  in  corroboration  of  this  opinion  may  be 
met  with  in  most  physiological  works,  in  which  abundant 
evidence  exists,  illustrative  of  the  low  condition  of  mental  power 
in  those  children  who  have  dated  their  origin  from  the  drunken 
orgies  of  their  parents ;  and  the  frequent  and  oft-remarked 
deficiency  in  mental  calibre  of  the  eldest  child  of  a  family  to 
the  rest,  has  been  shrewdly  attributed,  to  the  more  sensual  con- 
ditions under  which  its  existence  was  commenced. 

That  the  opposite  condition  of  things  is  referrible  to  a  simi- 
lar mode  of  argument,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  intellectual  frame,  may,  by  error  of  education, 
or  a  too  early  and  violent  impulse  towards  what  is  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  morals  and  in  mind,  be  fostered  into  mad- 
ness.* 

Upon  this  highly  interesting  and  important  subject  much 
might  be  adduced,  but  as  it  is  not  immediately  appertaining  to 
the  more  particular  object  of  this  work,  what  has  been  mentioned, 
may  suffice  to  promote  further  inquiry. 

The  extent  to  which  hereditary  predisposition  prevails,  is 
perceptible,  not  only  in  the  descent  of  particular  diseases,  but 
in  the  resemblance  which  the  generality  of  persons  bear  to  their 
parents  or  remoter  ancestors,  in  form  and  feature,  as  well  as  in 
peculiarities  of  talent,  temper,  or  disposition. 

The  transmission  of  a  supernumerary  finger  or  toe,  is  a  popular 


*  In  the  burlesque  history  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  is  humorously  and 
graphically  described,  the  mode  by  which  his  paternal  ancestor  endeavoured 
to  ensure  learning,  taste,  and  love  of  the  line  arts,  in  the  person  of  his  son, 
by  sedulously  surrounding  him,  from  his  earliest  inf\mcy,  with  libraries  of 
books,  with  the  choicest  paintings,  with  the  most  enchanting  prospects,  and 
with  the  most  delicious  harmonies. 
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example  of  hereditary  deformity,  and  the  well-known  Porcupine 
Family  is  a  familiar  instance  ;  and  were  the  several  conditions 
of  mind,  as  well  as  the  corporeal  faculties,  of  members  of  the 
same  family,  minutely  examined,  they  would  probably  be  found 
to  be  influenced  in  the  same  degree,  making  of  course,  allowance 
for  those  adventitious  circumstances,  which  each  individual  finds, 
or  adapts,  to  his  own  requirements.  The  romantic  poet,  the 
imaginative  painter,  the  enthusiastic  musician,  may  be  aptly 
termed  the  genus  irritabile  vatum. 

Of  these  three  sister  arts,  a  remark  may  be  appositely  intro- 
duced, that  the  specific  talent  or  manifestation  of  the  germ,  by 
which  its  development  is  rendered  apparent,  seems  to  be  more 
readily,  or  at  least  is  more  usually,  transmitted  by  the  votaries 
of  Euterpe,  than  by  either  of  the  other  two.  Seldom  among 
poets  or  painters  has  the  fame  of  father  and  son,  been  irradiated 
by  the  same  light  of  genius ;  but  in  music,  even  among  the 
most  exalted  of  its  votaries,  the  names  of  Bach,  Purcell,  and 
others,  illustrate  the  contrary  position,  and  among  the  countless 
hferd  of  mediocrity  a  successive  descent  of  talent,  seems  to  be 
ofieiier  the  rule,  than  the  exception. 

But,  if  seldom  have  the  devotees  of  the  fine  arts,  or  the  imagi- 
native faculties,  transmitted  their  mental  qualities  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  future  ages,  almost  as  seldom,  have  they  stood  in  a 
prominent  position,  as  perpetuators  of  the  species.  Of  the 
descendants  of  the  immortal  Shakspere,  of  the  illustrious  Milton, 
of  that  glorious  galaxy  of  fame  comprising  Dryden,  Pope, 
Arbuthnot,  Gay,  Collins,  Akenside,  5wift,  Scott,  Southey,  with 
many  others,  no  trace  exists :  all  have  sought  refuge  in  the 
tomb,  without  leaving  scarcely  a  single  sm-vivor,  to  claim  the 
reflex  honour,  which  would  justly  be  their  due,  from  the  glory  of 
their  progenitors  ;  while  of  the  mathematicians,  and  those  ad- 
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dieted  to  severe  studies,  a  long  list  of  transmitted  talent  might 
be  readily  adduced,  appropriately  closing  with  the  venerated 
name  of  Gregory,  which  has  numbered  some  seven  or  eight,  all 
true  and  worthy  men  of  mark. 

A  predisposition  to  disease,  may  become  apparent,  long  anterior 
to  any  outward  sign  of  actual  disorder.  The  hereditary  tendency 
of  some  of  the  children  of  nervous  parents,  to  disease,  may  be 
often  remarked,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  infancy  ;  in  others  again, 
not  until  a  later  period,  or  till  particular  or  adventitious  circum- 
stances, develop  the  dormant  peculiarity.  The  infant  at  the 
breast,  will  probably  be  subject  to  irregular  digestion,  to  flatu- 
lence, diarrhoea,  jaundice,  or  yellow  gum.  These  maladies  will 
frequently  operate  to  such  an  injurious  extent,  through  the 
multifarious  ramifications  of  the  nervous  system,  and  by  means 
of  the  reflex  power  by  which  they  are  endowed,  as  to  superin- 
duce spasmodic  actions,  convulsions,  hydrocephalus,  and  ulti- 
mately death  itself.  Should  the  babe  survive  the  infantile  period, 
and  successfully  combat  the  myriad  of  forms  in  which  the  enemy 
has  lain  in  ambuscade,  he  is  still  subject  to  the  reiterated  as- 
saults of  the  grim  aspect  of  death. 

"  Alas !  regardless  of  theii'  doom,  , 
The  little  victims  play  ;"  \ 

and  peevishness,  want  of  sleep,  failure  of  appetite,  with,  it  may 
be,  additional  and  more  prominent  symptoms,  will  fearfully  in- 
dicate, that  it  is  still  upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  If,  fi-om  the 
poverty  or  careless  habits  of  the  parents,  scantiness  of  diet  or 
irregularity  in  its  administration,  is  persisted  in,  an  additional 
source  of  danger  is  superadded.  If  the  unhappy  sufferer  be  a 
female,  on  arriving  at  the  critical  age  of  puberty,  she  will  pro- 
bably become  subject  to  that  distressing  form  of  malady  termed 
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Chlorosis,  or  in  more  popular  language  "  Green-sickness" — so 
termed  from  the  peculiar  and  greenish  hue  which  the  counte- 
nance, and  in  a  measure  the  whole  corporeal  surface,  so  fre- 
quently acquires.  The  sexual  changes,  which  Nature  has 
ordained  to  occur  at  this  period,  combined  with  the  increased 
growth  of  the  bodily  structures,  as  well  as  the  co-existing  mental 
development,  each  and  severally,  concur  in  manifesting  any 
latent  taint,  or  abnormal  peculiarity  in  her  system  ;  and  if  she 
remain  unmarried,  she  will  be  prominently  liable  to  periodical 
excitement,  ultimately  terminating  either  in  decided  uterine 
disease,  permanent  hysteria,  or  mental  affections, — all  of  which 
formidable  maladies  will  be  infinitely  less  under  the  control  of 
medical  treatment,  or  of  therapeutical  regimen,  than  the  casual 
disorders,  however  severe  may  be  their  type,  of  individuals  who 
have  received  that  inestimable  blessing  from  their  progenitors, 
of  a  sound  and  vigorous  constitution. 

As  a  consolatory  reminder,  it  may  justly  be  added,  that  the 
inherited  tetidency  to  nervous,  and  occasionally  to  organic  dis- 
ease,  may  be  averted  by  strict  attention  to  diet,  to  warmth,  to 
pure  air  and  exercise,  and  the  due  performance  of  the  biliary 
and  intestinal  functions — circumstances  which  the  older  physio- 
logists designated,  under  the  curious  and  seemingly  inappropriate 
name  of  Non- Naturals,  thus  practically  adapting  the  old  and 
familiar  quotation,  "  Lucus  a  non  lucendo ; "  or  "  Groves,  so 
called  from  being  void  of  trees." 

The  laws  which  regulate  hereditary  transmission,  are  still 
involved  in  considerable,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  profound  ob- 
scurity ;  notwithstanding  the  vast  critical  acumen,  and  the 
unwearied  and  laborious  research,  which  have  been  engaged  in 
their  investigation,  nearly  the  entire  subject  has  baffled  inquiry. 
This  much  at  least,  experience  and  observation  enable  us  to 
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affirm,  that  they  are  by  no  means  unvarying  in  their  tendency. 
They  do  not  necessarily,  exhibit  themselves  in  successive  and 
certain  order,  like  the  continuous  steps  of  a  ladder ;  for  if  such 
were  the  inevitable  fiat,  the  amount  of  visible  disease,  accumu- 
lating and  fertilizing  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  transmitting 
itself  through  each  individual  and  family  in  succession,  down  to 
our  own  times,  would  present  such  an  overwhelming  spectacle  of 
frail  and  suffering  humanity,  that  existence  would  not  alone  be 
unendurable,  but  could  scarcely  be  perpetuated  under  such  a 
load  of  ills.  It  is  manifest  that  hereditary  tendency  has  fortu- 
nately a  disposition,  under  favourable  circumstances,  to  die 
out;  and  we  well  know  that  certain  and  formidable  diseases, 
once  rife  in  our  own  land,  as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
are  now  known  to  have  existed,  merely  by  the  names  by 
which  they  were  distinguished,  as  recorded  in  historical  nar- 
rative. 

Moreover,  hereditary  descent  is  not  universal  in  its  action, 
nor  admitting  of  no  deviation  from  its  usual  course  ;  this  fact 
becomes  evident  to  our  senses,  by  the  oft-observed  circumstance, 
that  one  or  more  of  the  children  of  a  family,  shall  manifest  the 
abnormal  diathesis  of  either  or  both  parents,  while  the  remain- 
der, probably  during  the  progress  of  an  extended  duration  of 
life,  shall  be  perfectly  exempt  from  similar  disorders.  How 
much  may  depend  upon  mental  emotions,  and  to  what  extent 
the  effect  is  to  be  attributed  to  physical  causes,  we  have  very 
little  means  of  ascertaining ;  and  even  with  the  lower  animals, 
among  whom,  observation  and  experiment  are  obviously  more 
practicable,  but  little  progress  has  been  recorded.  The  well- 
known,  and  strongly  attested  narration,  of  a  blood  mare  in  the 
stud  of  Lord  Morton,  having  once  borne  a  foal,  whose  sire  was 
a  zebra,  and  the  skin  of  which  foal,  exhibited  the  peculiar  cha- 
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racteristic  stripes  of  that  animal,  and  who  long  after  the  death 
of  the  father  of  her  first-born  continued  to  give  birth  to  others 
in  periodical  succession,  each  claiming  a  distinct  paternal  origin, 
and  all  of  them  still  continuing  to  be  marked,  though  in  dimi- 
nishing degree,  with  the  costal  band  of  the  original  zebra,  is  a 
strongly  presumptive  proof,  that  even  among  those  classes  of 
animated  nature  usually  designated  as  the  animal  kingdom, 
mental  emotions  have  considerable  connexion  with  physical  and 
corporeal  conformation,  and  it  is  also  rendered  probable,  that  the 
faculty  of  memory  is  much  more  durable  in  them,  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Similar  observations  and  experiments,  made 
upon  porcine  as  well  as  other  animals,  all  bearing  reference 
to  the  same  curious  phenomena,  afford  abundant  evidence, 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  question. 

That  education,  comprehending  by  the  word  its  larger  and 
more  philosophical  sense,  may  ultimately  conduce  to  the  final 
eradication  of  those  germs  of  disease  with  which  our  frail 
mortality  is  so  thickly  sown,  is  morally  as  well  as  analogically 
most  probable,  and  such  is  the  hopeful  opinion  of  numerous 
fervid  and  sagacious  philanthropists,  now  diligently  employed 
in  developing,  and  if  possible  in  solving,  this  great  social  pro- 
blem. The  education  required,  does  not  consist  in  merely 
adding  a  few  accomplishments  to  the  ordinary  curriculum  of 
school  tuition,  but  a  thorough  and  universal  cultivation  of  all 
the  powers  of  mind,  heart,  and  body  united. 

By  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  debility  of  structure  and 
cUseases  of  function,  descend  from  parent  to  child,  and  the 
personal  and  often  mental  imperfections  of  the  fathers,  are 
visited  upon  the  children  of  the  third  and  fourth  descent. 
Generation  after  generation,  often  consisting  in  succession, 
of  the  vilest  and  most  degraded  outcasts  of  society,  have  pro- 
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pagated  and  perpetuated  their  evil  propensities,  at  length  cen- 
tering in  one  individual,  without  admixture  of  a  purer  or  more 
refined  variety.  Every  succeeding  remove  becomes  almost 
necessarily  more  and  more  deteriorated,  and  the  ultimate  eon- 
sequences  are,  as  we  daily  perceive  around  us,  frightful  to  con- 
template. A  thorough,  efficient,  and  radical  reformation  of 
the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  mind,  vnth  due  attention  to  the 
physical  powers,  and  carried  on  slowly,  yet  persistently,  nei- 
ther m-ging  with  too  much  zeal,  nor  with  a  lukewarmness  be- 
traying its  own  cause,  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  needful 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ON  THE  PREVALENCE  OF  NERVOUS  DISORDERS. 

As  the  disorders  which  are  dependent  on,  or  are  essentially 
connected  with,  the  nervous  temperament,  are,  as  has  been 
just  shown,  undoubtedly  of  an  hereditary  nature,  and  therefore 
peculiarly  liable  to  transmission,  they  must,  according  to  the 
common  course  of  events,  necessarily  multiply  or  suffer  aggra- 
vation to  a  very  considerable  extent,  subject  of  course  to  those 
chances  of  occasional  decay  and  obliteration  mentioned  in  the 
former  chapter.  These  ailments,  by  the  continual  additions 
which  a  lapse  of  years  has  the  inevitable  tendency  to  produce, 
must,  to  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  attack,  eventually  acquire 
a  huge  preponderance  over  the  rest  of  the  vital  phenomena. 
To  check  the  steady  and  insidious  march  of  this  silent  enemy, 
it  is  probable,  no  mode  would  be  so  effectual,  as  a  gradual  revo- 
lution in  the  dietetic,  sanatory,  and  moral  habits  of  the  people. 
Neither  physical  strength  of  body,  nor  mental  vigour  can  long 
maintain  themselves,  under  enervating  or  debasing  modes  of  life. 
As  that  elegant  Roman  poet  Horace  has  observed — 

"  Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis," 
and  appositely  adds — 

"  Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam, 
Eectique  cultns  pectora  robovant." 

The  illustrious  Sydenham,  father  of  the  modern  school  of  physic. 
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writing  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  computed  febrile 
diseases  to  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  maladies  of  mankind ; 
but  had  his  erudite  and  sagacious  pen  been  employed  in  these 
our  days,  he  would  doubtless  have  affirmed,  what  we  now  per- 
ceive to  be  the  fact,  that  nervous  diseases  had  usurped  the  place 
of  fevers  and  disorders  of  a  more  active  type,  and  constituted 
by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  which  fall  under  the 
treatment  of  the  physiciaa  Dr.  Cheyne,  who  wrote  his  cele- 
brated work  on  the  "English  Malady"  in  the  year  1733,  ap- 
pears seldom  to  have  met  with  nervous  disorders  among  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  but  to  have  observed  them  more  parti- 
cularly, among  the  higher  classes  of  society.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever correct  his  views  may  have  been  at  the  period  in  which  he 
lived,  the  present  times  offer  a  marked  contradiction  to  them, 
for  disorders  of  the  nervous  system  are  no  longer  limited  to  the 
superior  ranks  of  life,  or  to  the  idle  and  luxurious,  but  exten- 
sively co-exist,  and  have  taken  deep  root,  among  the  poorer,  as 
well  as  the  middle  orders  of  society.  If  any  difference  exists 
in  the  prevalence  of  these  widely-spread  afflictions,  perhaps  the 
rural  and  agricultural  districts  may  claim  some  degree  of 
exemption,  over  the  more  densely-crowded  population  of  the 
manufacturing  cities. 

In  no  other  country,  compared  with  England,  do  we  find  such 
numerous  and  formidable  examples  of  this  extensive  scourge. 
In  some  measure,  this  may  arise  from  the  habitual  pride  and 
hauteur  of  the  English  character  ;  partly  from  the  commercial 
greatness  which  it  has  long  been  her  boast  to  enjoy ;  and 
partly  from  the  unnatural  style  of  living  too  generally  adopted. 

The  moral  propensities  as  well  as  the  mental  powers  of  our 
nature  are  frequently  identical  with,  and  often  greatly  depen- 
dent on,  the  physical  structure  and  habit  of  the  corporeal  frame, 
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and  the  peculiar  genus  of  disease,  is  revealed  by  the  propensities 
and  passions  of  the  individual.  The  man  endowed  with  a  firm 
and  well- developed  mind,  is  but  little  shaken  by  the  casual  acci- 
dents of  life,  and  storms  and  desolation  around,  but  slightly 
disturb  his  tranquillity  ;  like  Marius  surveying  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  he  can  smile  at  the  caprices  of  the  fickle  goddess, 
and  the  strength  of  his  feelings  can  give  verification  to  the  oft- 
quoted  lines — 

"  Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  Pole, 
Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  sj^an, 
I  would  he  measured  by  my  soul : 
'I'he  MIND 's  the  standard  of  the  man." 

Unhappy  he  whose  organization  from  birth  has  received  the 
stamp  and  impress  of  feebleness  and  dejection — whose  imperfect 
and  laxly-strung  nervous  system,  compels  him  to  bear  painfully, 
and  with  sorrow,  every  changing  vicissitude  of  fortune.  Alike, 
adversity  and  prosperity  are  too  energetic  for  his  tender  frame, 
and  if  placed  in  a  position  of  trust  or  power,  he  is  unequal 
to  the  contest. 

History  abounds  in  examples  of  ruin  and  desolation  effected, 
often  unwittingly,  by  the  iU-regulated  and  capricious  disposi- 
tions of  men,  whose  nervous  system  was  either  in  a  diseased 
condition,  or  had  become  a  prey  to  original  feebleness  of  struc- 
ture ;  and  the  extremes  of  cruelty  and  of  childishness,  of 
bravery  and  of  cowardice,  have  emanated  from  the  same 
malformed  cerebral  conformation.  Voltaire,  in  his  usual 
witty  strain,  has  expressed  this  opinion,  in  one  of  his  philoso- 
phical writings,  and  has  attributed  the  lust  of  cruelty  of  a 
Nero  or  a  Torquemada,  the  insane  thirst  for  conquest  of  a 
Tamerlane  or  a  Nadir  Shah,  or  the  imbecility  of  a  Richard  the 
Second  or  a  James,  to  gastric  and  intestinal  irregularities,  which, 
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partly  by  inheritance  and  partly  by  accumulation,  have  so 
obscured  and  paralysed,  as  it  were,  the  great  nervous  centres, 
that  those  results  which  victimized  by  their  power,  or  astonished 
by  their  folly,  were  the  inevitable  consequences.  The  witty 
and  observant  Frenchman,  proceeds  to  infer  that  a  timely  dose 
of  medicine,  might  have  prevented  all  these  disastrous  conse- 
quences. A  noble  poet,  alluding  to  the  insane  cruelties  of  the 
same  Nadir  Shah,  describes — 

"  that  costive  Sophy, 
Who,  aftei"  leaving  Hindostan  a  wild, 
And  scarce  to  the  Mogul  a  cup  of  coffee,"  &c.  &c. 

The  social  conditions  resulting  from  the  prevalent  and 
imperfectly  understood  systems  of  education,  have  been  consi- 
dered by  M.  Esquirol,  as  most  influential  in  increasing  the 
number  of  nervous  ailments.  "Too  much  care,"  as  remarked 
by  this  great  authority,  "is  taken  to  cultivate  the  mind,  not 
considering  the  afiections  of  the  heart  require  equal  nurture." 
In  most  cases  an  education  is  bestowed  upon  the  young  above 
what  is  suitable  and  adapted  to  their  station  in  society,  and 
hence  sentiments  of  ambition  and  of  discontent  with  their  con- 
dition, are  instilled  into  their  minds  fi'om  childhood. 

Frequently  is  too  much  indulgence  the  bane  of  the  unhappy 
child,  M^ho  is  made  the  miserable  victim  of  misplaced  and 
mal-directcd  fondness,  and  in  onbj  children  this  ill-judged 
mode  of  procedure,  is  too  frequently  the  rule,  to  the  almost 
certain  destruction  of  temper,  health,  and  morals.  Added  to 
the  uncertainty  and  caprice,  of  the  too  fond  parents,  is  the 
insane  rage  for  learning  and  accomplishments,  and  in  those 
years,  when  the  muscular  and  osseous  systems,  should  be  re- 
ceiving that  invigoration,  which  free  air  and  abundant  exercise 
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are  pre-eminently  calculated  to  effect,  the  young  mind  is  com- 
pelled to  the  drudgery,  of  wearying  and  exhausting  pursuits. 

In-  reading  the  prospectuses  of  the  various  educational  esta- 
blishments, from  ragged  schools  upwards,  through  dame  schools, 
day  schools,  seminaries,  academies,  colleges,  and  halls,  which 
are  so  profusely  distributed  and  advertised,  we  are  struck  with 
the  immense  amount  of  human  learning  which  is  proposed  to 
be  crammed  into  one  small  head — 

"  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 
That  one  small  head  should  carry  all  he  knew." 

The  arts,  the  classics,  the  sciences  are  all  and  each,  in  their 
several  multifarious  departments,  to  be  radically  taught  and 
thoroughly  conveyed  to  every  individual.  Studies,  any  one 
branch  of  which  is  the  life-long  object  of  the  undivided  attention 
of  a  professor,  are  to  slide  fluently  from  the  tongue  of  some 
simpering  Miss ;  languages,  in  number  sufficient  to  convey  a 
courier  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  without  a  dic- 
tionary, are  added  to  the  list.  The  magic  pencil  of  Turner  is 
to  be  imitated  in  landscape  drawing  ;  the  exquisite  harmonies 
which  emanate  from  the  volant  fingers  of  Sterndale  Bennett, 
or  Moscheles,  are  to  find  their  ready  parallel  on  the  school 
piano.  The  calculating  Bidder  himself,  is  to  be  rivalled  in 
his  own  peculiar  line  :  and  in  short,  from  humble  crochet,  up  to 
astronomy,  all  is  to  be  embraced  by  one  expansive  mind,  and 
Admirable  Crichtons,  are  to  be  manufactured  by  the  gross.  More 
strange  still  it  is,  that  the  victims  of  all  this  mental  persecution 
are  generally  of  the  softer  sex ;  thus  daringly  violating  those 
natural  laws  of  organization,  which  have  fated  the  cerebral 
structure  of  woman,  less  qualified  for  these  severe  ordeals,  than 
those  of  her  brother  man. 
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AVithout  intending  to  enter  into  the  oft-repeated  argument 
of  the  relative  superiority  of  the  sexes,  yet  observation  enables 
us  to  affirm,  that  in  the  higher  powers  of  imagination,  as  well  as 
in  the  severity  and  strictness  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  the 
female  mind  must  succumb  to  the  larger  scope  and  appliances 
of  the  male ;  a  comparatively  few  instances  to  the  contrary 
may  be  adduced,  but  a  few  exceptions  do  not  disprove  a  rule. 
Witness  the  result  of  those  powers  which  are  more  extensively 
cultivated  by  the  female  sex,  the  sister  arts  of  music  and  of 
painting : — among  the  thousands  of  fair  fingers  which  have 
sounded  the  strings  of  the  harp,  or  have  rattled  over  the  key- 
board of  the  pianoforte,  how  many  have  produced  those 
glorious  harmonic  combinations  which  characterize  a  Handel  or 
a  Beethoven ;  or  in  painting  have  approached  to  the  gorgeous 
splendour  of  a  Titian  or  a  Rubens,  or  to  the  exquisite  grace  and 
tendeiTiess  of  a  Raffaelle  or  a  Correggio  ?  Further,  in  throwing 
a  rapid  yet  admiring  glance  over  the  poetic  efiusions  of  the 
softer  sex,  among  much  to  praise  and  to  delight,  we  seek  in 
vain  for  the  homely  vigour  of  Burns,  the  sonorous  majesty  of 
Milton,  or  the  exquisite  universality  of  Shakspere. 

Physical  and  moral  health  are  more  closely  connected  than  is 
commonly  supposed  ;  and  in  proportion  as  cleanliness,  a  love  of 
order,  and  the  well-understood  sanatory  conditions  by  which 
vitality  is  refreshed  and  invigorated  are  maintained,  so  purity 
of  mind,  as  well  as  strength  and  power  of  body  are  engendered. 
For  this,  among  many  other  reasons,  physical  science,  reveal- 
ing as  it  does  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  our  structure,  functions, 
and  habitudes,  should  become  a  part,  and  a  most  important  part 
too,  of  universal  education.  This  knowledge,  if  seasonably 
conveyed  among,  and  mingled  with  the  other  branches  of  a 
scientific  education,  would  effect,  as  remarked  by  a  justly  cele- 
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brated  physiologist,  a  greater  improvement  in  the  morals  of 
mankind,  than  all  the  sermons,  however  excellent  their  tendency, 
that  have  ever  emanated  from  the  most  eloquent  pulpit,  though 
penned  by  a  Tillotson  or  a  BaiTow. 

Physiological  ignorance  is  a  most  fertile  source  of  human 
suffering.  Every  one  much  accustomed  to4;hose  confined  to  a 
bed  of  sickness,  must  have  heard  them  deplore  their  ignorance 
of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  .those  destructive  habits,  or  the 
omission  of  those  simple  duties,  by  which  their  bodily,  or  mental 
health,  has  been  impaired.  Through  the  wide  diflFasion  of  a 
rational  system  of  education,  it  may  be  presumed,  that,  when  men 
shall  become  deeply  convinced  that  the  eternal  laws  of  nature 
have  associated  pain,  decrepitude,  and  disease  with  certain 
habits,  propensities,  or  omissions,  and  that  elasticity  of  limb, 
firmness  of  muscle,  and  increased  mental  power  are  the  obvious 
results  of  an  opposite  course  of  procedure,  truth  and  science 
must  ultimately  replace  the  accumulated  hosts  of  ignorance  and 
error. 

Were  a  knowledge  of  structural  and  physiological  details  made 
an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  the  masses,  the  deplorable 
scenes  of  vice  and  brutality  which  too  often  disfigui*e  and  taint 
the  moral  nature  of  men,  otherwise  exemplary  in  their  several 
occupations,  and  displaying  no  small  amount  of  artistic  and 
mechanical  skill  in  those  manipulations  by  which  fame  and 
celebrity  are  acquired,  might  become  eradicated  fi'om  the 
calendar  of  vice,  and  that  reproach  which  is,  alas  !  too  often  the 
melancholy  attendant  upon  the  highest  talent,  and  from  which, 
in  sorrow  be  it  said,  even  genius  itself  is  not  exempt,  be  blotted 
out  for  ever. 

What  glorious  results  might  ensue  from  such  a  hopeful  and 
practicable  consummation  it  is  delightful  to  contemplate ;  and 
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without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  accounted  visionary  or  Uto- 
pian, a  bright  futm-e  "looming  in  the  distance"  might  be 
anticipated — such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  beheld.  No  longer 
the  chilch-en  of  squalid  poverty,  beastly  intoxication,  or  ungo- 
vernable rage,  inhabiting  our  cities  or  cultivating  our  soil — 
perpetuating  theia*  vsretched  kind  in  the  miserable  existence  of 
the  mis-begotten  and  fatuitous  beings  that  are  to  succeed 
them  in  the  same  vicious  and  soul-sickening  circle — but  a  manly, 
intelligent,  and  moral  race,  that  might  in  truth  be  proclaimed 
and  admitted  as 

"  The  noblest  work  of  God." 

Hope,  which,  as  the  poet  observes,  "  gilds  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,"  is  irradiating  our  steps  in  the  desired  direction,  and 
already  some  progress  is  making  towards  this  happy  advent, 
more  particularly  by  our  Transatlantic  brethren,  in  which  noble 
country — all  honom*  to  them  be  given  ! — the  women  have  proudly 
signalized  themselves  as  pioneers  in  the  onward  march  of  civili- 
zatl6n  ;  and  it  may  be  felt  as  an  assurance,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  laws  of  animal  nature  are  studied  and  ascertained,  their  de- 
velopment will  insensibly  be  esteemed  as  most  worthy  of  general 
attention,  and  will  finally  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
as  well  as  the  most  curious  and  interesting  branches  of  phi- 
losophy. Nature,  it  will  be  found,  has  granted  to  all  to  be 
happy,  if  we  did  but  know  how  to  use  her  benefits  : — 

 "  Natura  beatis 

Omnibus  esse  dedit,  si  qnis  cognoverit  iiti." 

Cr.AUDIAN. 

That  species  of  nervous  predisposition  which  may  be  termed 
the  acquired,  is  frequently  sown  in  the  earliest  stages  of  infancy, 
and  even  in  children  born  of  the  healthiest  parents.  Among 
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the  more  frequent  of  its  causes  may  be  mentioned,  unwholesome 
or  insufficient  milk  ;  impure  or  humid  air ;  the  effects  of  teiTor, 
arising  fi-om  cruel,  or  thoughtless  nurses  ;  too  abundant  or  too 
scanty  clothing ;  unseasonable  exposure  to  inclement  weather  ; 
dosing  with  opiates  or  other  narcotics  ;  or  the  administration  of 
medicines  of  a  too  drastic  or  powerful  and  retentive  nature  ; 
and  perhaps  may  bq  added,  that  which  is  a  much  more  frequent 
cause  than  is  generally  suspected,  the  injurious  moral  tendency 
of  the  violent  or  otherwise  ill-regulated  passions  of  parents  or 
nurses.  These,  with  many  other  circumstances  unnecessary  to 
detail,  impede  the  functions  of  the  skin,  debilitate  the  minuter 
tissues  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  throw  a  larger  amount  of 
circulation  into  the  cerebral  masses,  and  by  thus  disordering  all 
the  secretions,  enfeeble  the  whole  frame,  by  which  the  disease  in 
question  is  enabled  to  encroach  with  slow  but  certain  steps. 

The  insalubrity  of  many  of  the  abodes  of  the  poorer  class  of 
the  population  in  the  large  manufacturing  and  commercial 
towns,  and  too  often  even  in  the  rural  districts,  is  a  fertile  source 
of  acquired  disease.  The  damp  and  unwholesome  cellars,  the 
almost  roofless  garrets,  and  the  general  dirt  and.  disorder  in 
which  too  many  are  compelled,  and  some  are  even  content  to 
dwell,  are  sure  and  unerring  sources  from  which  the  grim  king 
of  terrors  counts  upon  his  prey.  That  this  is  no  fanciful  theory, 
based  solely  upon  probabilities,  but  is  the  result  of  experience  and 
observation,  has  been  most  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  analogies 
of  men  and  animals. 

With  many  the  acquired  predisposition  is  frequently  the  con- 
sequence of  preceding  diseases  and  severe  fevers,  especially 
those  of  tropical  climates,  luxurious  living,  which  gorges,  and 
ultimately  deranges  the  digestive  organs,  excesses  in  animal 
pleasures,  unnatural  and  debasing  indulgences,  long-continued 
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courses  of  mercury  and  other  powerful  medicines,  severe  and  too 
oft-recurring  labours,  exhausting  discharges,  mechanical  or  other 
injuries  to  the  head,  intense  and  protracted  mental  application, 
great  anxiety  and  distress  of  mind ;  in  short,  whatever  debili- 
tates or  greatly  distm'bs  the  regularity  of  the  normal  functions 
of  digestion  and  assimilation,  unduly  promotes  the  sanguineous 
circulation,  and  unseasonably  excites  the  nervous  energy  to 
efforts  gi-eater  than  has  been  provided  for  it  by  the  bounteous 
hand  of  Nature,  are  all  fertile  and  constantly  recurring  sources 
by  which  disease  is  engendered  and  perpetuated. 

That  formidable,  and  even  fatal  consequences,  are  capable  of 
being  artificially  induced  upon  textm-es  otherwise  in  healthy 
and  vigorous  condition,  is  made  evident,  by  the  well-known  and 
skilfully-conducted  experiments  performed  upon  rabbits,  guinea- 
pigs,  and  other  small  animals.  These  having  been  placed, 
while  in  a  healthy  condition,  in  damp  and  secluded  cellars,  apart 
from  light  and  ventilation,  and  fed  with  aliment  of  a  non- 
nutritious  or  of  a  noxious  nature,  have  speedily  degenerated  in 
bulk,  in  texture  of  skin  and  hair,  and  in  perfection  of  the 
external  senses ;  they  have  more  or  less  rapidly  acquired 
tuberculous  and  other  scrofulous  manifestations  ;  and  unless 
removed  in  time  from  these  depressing  influences,  death  has 
eventually  closed  the  scene  upon  their  sufferings.  Further,  in 
order  to  show  the  beneficial  and  salutary  tendency  of  an  oppo- 
site and  more  natural  mode  of  treatment,  the  same  animals,  which 
had  undergone  the  above-named  course  of  observation,  and  not 
too  far  emaciated  and  broken  up  in  constitution  to  become  fit  for 
the  experiment,  have  been  removed  to  a  purer  atmosphere,  the 
stimulus  of  the  sun's  light  judiciously  admitted,  food  of  a  nourish- 
ing and  invigorating  quality  abundantly  supplied,  and  external 
warmth  seasonably  administered,  when  they  have  gradually  cast 
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ofF  the  formidable  and  inevitably-fatal  diseases  whicli  they  had 
acquired — have  become  plump  in  appearance,  active  in  habits, 
and  have  ultimately  been  restored  to  their  pristine  vigour. 

Individuals  are  frequently  met  with,  labouring  under  symp- 
toms denoting  a  deviation  from  the  standard  of  perfect  health, 
and  in  whom  one  or  more  of  the  functions  of  the  body  are  im- 
perfectly and  uneasily  performed,  and  which  symptoms  defy  all 
accurate  definition  ;  they  are  protean  in  shape  and  legion  in 
number,  and  class  themselves  under  no  recognized  system  of 
nosology.  A  general  feeling  of  weakness  and  exhaustion  of  the 
more  active  bodily  powers,  accompanied  with  mental  depression, 
is  a  characteristic  type.  Although  this  depressing  and  irritable 
condition  of  the  system  does  not  appear,  as  far  as  our  limited 
powers  of  inquiry  enable  us  to  judge,  to  arise  from,  or  to  be  at- 
tended by,  actual  and  positive  disease,  yet  its  long  continuance 
is  too  apt  to  predispose  the  vital  organs  to  a  condition  acutely 
sensible  to  morbid  impressions,  and  which,  irrespective  of  any 
organic  disorder  which  may  ultimately  supervene,  constitutes  in 
itself,  a  state  of  suffering  and  danger,  hardly  less  distressing  and 
formidable,  than  positive  and  actual  disease,  which  requires  the 
nicest  judgment  and  skill,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  most  sootliing 
treatment,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  to  eradicate. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  NEEVOUS  EXCITEMENT  AND  DEBILITY. 

Nervous  affections,  nervous  feelings,  or  weak  nerves,  though 
scarcely  to  be  resolved  into  technical  language  or  reduced  to 
a  generic  definition,  are  in  our  days,  terms  pretty  generally 
understood,  and  are  applied  by  the  sufferers  themselves  when 
describing  the  afflictions  under  which  they  labour,  as  well  as 
by  physicians,  in  their  recognition  of  the  several  nameless  dis- 
orders which  may  be  included  under  these  expressive  epithets. 
Voluminous  is  the  train  of  bizarre  and  anomalous  symptoms, 
indescribable  in  words,  but  readily  comprehended  by  the  suf- 
ferer, morbidly  acute  to  the  most  trifling  alteration  or  aggrava- 
tion of  his  feelings ;  protean  is  th^ir  shape,  and  presenting 
themselves  in  such  endless .  variety — assuming  divers  changes 
of  external  aspect  in  different  constitutions,  and  even  in  the  same 
individual  portraying  features  of  opposing  character — though 
differing,  still  the  same.  The  painful  or  uneasy  sensations  are 
so  numerous,  so  unfixed  in  locality,  so  prone  to  shift  and  wan- 
der midst  all  the  tangled  mazes  of  which  the  corporeal  tene- 
ment is  composed,  that  a  full  description  of  the  horrors  endured 
by  one  unhappy  sufferer  would  afford  no  evidence  as  to  the 
condition  of  another ;  nor  even  would  it  serve  as  an  unvarying 
index  of  the  condition  of  the  same  patient  at  a  different  period. 
In  the  narration  of  his  sufferings  the  describer  finds  no 
salient  point,  or  leading  symptom,  from  which  to  deduce  the 
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rest,  and  it  requires  all  the  tact  and  acumen  of  the  skilful 
practitioner,  aided  by  the  kindest  sympathy,  so  dexterously,  yet 
gently,  to  propose  his  searching  questions  as  to  elicit  the  more 
prominent  features  of  the  malady,  and  to  become  enabled  to  point 
out  the  most  rational  mode  of  cure. 

Diseases  of  the  nervous  system  are  principally  of  a  chronic 
kind,  and  they  generally  consist,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown, 
either  in  a  state  of  general  weakness,  or  debility,  or  a  morbid 
affection  of  one  or  more  specific  organs.  A  nervous  individual 
generally  experiences  some  premonitory  symptom  or  warning 
of  the  intended  attack.  The  mind  becomes  more  or  less  feeble, 
irritable,  or  melancholy  ;  he  becomes  the  slave  of  fears  that 
have  no  specific  object ;  he  trembles  under  the  weight  of 
indefinite  apprehension ;  resolution  and  determination  elude 
his  grasp,  and  enterprise  is  a  stranger  to  his  thoughts :  he 
may  be  imprudently  cautious,  and,  dreading  the  possible 
advent  of  evil  or  misfortune,  preclude  himself  from  the 
chances  of  probable  advantage.  At  one  moment  he  is  tena- 
cious of  impressions,  suspicious,  and  jealous  of  contradiction ; 
at  another,  he  alternates  from 

"  Grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe." 

The  bowels  are  generally  irregular  in  action,  either  greatly 
relaxed  or  umiaturally  confined  ;  and  acid  eructations,  accom- 
panied with  flatulence,  are  unusually  distressing.  Spasmodic 
twitches  arise  in  the  face,  chest,  loins,  or  back,  and  indeed  in 
almost  every  portion  of  the  frame.  His  accustomed  occupations 
and  pursuits  lose  all  relish,  and  the  ordinary  feelings  and  sen- 
sations of  mankind,  are  to  him  no  longer  agreeable.  Occasional 
horrid  dreams,  ofttimes  accompanied  by  frightful  incubus,  render 
his  nights  perpetually  miserable. 
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"  E'eu  day,  all  wretched,  brings  rclicl" 
From  such  a  horror-breathing  night." 

An  appearance  of  mist  or  floating  objects,  before  the  eyes, 
and  dimness  of  sight  without  visible  defect  in  the  organs 
themselves ;  irregularities  of  the  pulse,  and  palpitations  of  the 
heart ;  sudden  flushings  of  heat  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
body ;  at  other  times  shiverings,  or  a  sense  of  cold,  as  though 
water  were  poured  over  the  surface  ;  spasms,  or  spasmodic  mo- 
tions of  the  muscles ;  flying  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  a  kind  of 
convulsion  afifecting  at  once  the  stomach,  bowels,  throat,  upper 
and  lower  extremities,  and  almost  every  part  of  the  body  ;  irri- 
tation about  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  along  the  course  of 
the  urethra.  The  appetite  in  general  fails ;  a  coppery  taste  is 
perceived  in  the  mouth,  more  particularly  in  the  morning ;  and 
frequent  attempts  are  made  at  expectoration ;  the  tongue  exhi- 
bits a  furred  appearance,  especially  at  its  hinder  part.  Sickness 
at  the  stomach  occasionally  supervenes,  with  vomiting  of  mucus 
or  of  bilious  matter,  which  is  often  of  so  acrid  and  corrosive  a 
nature  as  to  excoriate  the  mouth  and  tongue,  the  latter  being 
occasionally  blistered  from  this  cause,  and  is  sometimes  studded 
with  pimples  or  small  ulcers,  which  render  mastication  of  the 
food  painful  and  swallowing  difficult.  The  skin  is  constricted 
and  dry,  or  the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  bedewed  with  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  being  alternately  hot  or  chilly ;  and  extremely 
acute  sensibility  of  the  nervous  system,  aggravated  by  atmo- 
spheric, or  hygrometrlcal  changes,  is  frequently  experienced. 
The  female  sex,  in  consequence  of  the  natural  delicacy  and  su- 
perior sensibility  of  their  nervous  system,  and  of  the  sedentary 
habits  in  which  they  usually  indulge,  are  most  liable  to  these 
maladies.  These  symptoms,  in  them,  commence  generally  near 
the  period.    A  frequent  desire  of  micturition,  or  an  inordinate 
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discharge  of  urine,  sometimes  high-coloured  and  depositing 
various  sedimentary  materials,  at  other  times  of  a  clear  and 
pellucid  appearance,  often  ushers  in  an  attack  in  either  sex. 
The  night-sleep  is  unrefreshing,  and  the  patient  awakes  in  the 
morning  feeling  as  if  bruised,  or  fatigued.  In  summer  these 
symptoms  are  greatly  aggravated,  more  especially  among  the 
less  opulent  classes,  by  the  relaxing  influence  of  an  impm*e  at- 
mosphere— to  which  may  be  added,  the  heat  reflected  from 
continuous  ranges  of  brick  walls,  endless  rows  of  windows,  and 
a  burning  pavement.  Unhappy  they  who  are  doomed  to  toil  in 
such  situations  throughout  the  year !  who  seldom  enjoy  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  colder  seasons,  and  during  the 
hotter  months,  are  seldom  visited  by  the  cooling  breeze  !  In  the 
moments  of  languor,  and  depression,  they  court  the  delusive  aid 
of  spirituous  potations,  by  which  every  symptom  is  rendered 
more  inveterate  ;  and  thus  gradually  fall  into  a  state  of  chronic 
weakness  and  suffering,  remaining  through  life  a  burden  to 
their  friends,  to  society,  and  to  themselves. 

These,  then,  are  the  more  general  symptoms  attendant  upon 
nervous  ailments  ;  but,  as  the  sagacious  Sydenham  has  observed, 
"  the  shapes  of  Proteus  or  the  colours  of  the  chameleon  "  ai'e 
not  more  numerous,  than  the  variations  in  this  unhappy  class  of 
diseases.  Their  principal  focus,  however,  is  in  the  line  of  the 
digestive,  assimilative,  and  secretive  organs,  from  which  they 
appear  to  radiate  in  every  direction  to  the  various  other 
organs,  and  among  the  several  tissues  by  which  the  body  is 
built  up. 

"  Patients,"  says  Dr.  Whytt,  "  after  having  suffiered  under 
various  symptoms,  sometimes  fall  into  incurable  melancholy, 
madness,  consumption,  dropsy,  palsy,  and  apoplexy,  or  some 
other  fatal  distemper."    The  celebrated  Dr.  Cheyne  gives  a 
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still  more  fi'igbtful  picture  of  the  consequences  of  nervous 
diseases  than  even  Whytt : — "  Of  all  the  miseries,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  that  afflict  human  life,  and  relate  principally  to  the 
body,  in  this  valley  of  tears,  I  think  nervous  disorders,  in  their 
extreme  and  last  degrees,  are  the  most  deplorable  and  beyond 
all  comparison  the  worst."  It  was  the  observation  of  a  learned 
physician,  that  he  had  seen  persons  labouring  under  the  most 
exquisite  pains  of  gout,  stone,  colic,  cancer,  and  all  the  other 
diseases  by  which  the  human  machine  is  racked,  yet,  had  he 
remarked  them  all  to  be  willing  to  prolong  their  wretched 
being,  and  scarcely  any  were  ready  cheerfully  to  lay  down  the 
load  of  clay  ;  butj  such  as  laboured  under  mental  anxiety,  those 
"  sinking,  suffocating,  and  stranghng  nervous  disorders,"  were 
too  vnlling 

"  To  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil." 

Truly,  such  are  to  be  dreaded  more  than  most  of  the  other 
evils  of  hfe.  Though  every  back  must  bear  its  burthen, 
yet  a  brave  spirit  and  a  fervent  soul  patiently,  if  not  cheerfully, 
sustains  his  allotted  duties ;  but  when  the  main  props  and 
pillars  of  the  edifice  are  sapped  and  undermined,  the  desolation 
is  indeed  complete  : — 

"  you  do  take  my  house 
When  you  take  that  which  doth  support  my  house." 

Undoubtedly,  these  ailments  are  essentially  destructive  of  aU 
comfort,  or  enjoyment  of  life  ;  but  as  far  as  my  own  observation 
and  experience  extend,  it  but  rarely  happens  that  either  the  fatal 
diseases  mentioned  by  Whytt,  or  the  horrible  consequences  de- 
tailed by  Cheyne,  supervene  on  the  long  train  of  nervous  aftec- 
tions  recently  described,  unless  they  be  grossly  neglected 
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or  injudiciously  treated  in  their  course.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe,  from  the  mildest  to  the  most  inveterate  of  these 
disorders,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  is  not  more  or  less 
under  the  influence  or  control  of  appropriate  remedies. 

I  novp  purpose  to  consider  in  more  specific  detail  some 
of  the  nervous  and  sympathetic  affections  which  are  most 
frequently  met  with  in  practice,  and  I  shall  divide  them  into 
the  following  classes  : — 

First. — Affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
associated  vs^ith  morbid  states  of  digestion  and  assimi- 
LATION. 

Second. — Affections  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system 
connected  with  derangement  of  the  circulating  and 
respiratory  organs. 

Third. — Sympathies  of  the  brain  with  the  function 
of  locomotion. 

Fourth. — Sympathies  of  the  brain  with  the  repro- 
ductive AND  URINARY  ORGANS  AND  THE  FUNCTION  OF  SENSE 
AND  SENSIBILITY. 

In  these  divisions  some  departure  has  been  made  from  the 
established  nosological  classification,  but  their  adoption,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  found  to  be  specially  adapted  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  subjects  submitted  to  discussion,  as  well  as  simple 
and  explanatory  in  their  definition. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
attempt  the  classification  of  diseases  with  all  the  divisions  and 
technology  of  a  zoological  or  botanical  system,  and  to  force 
what  is  essentially  confusion  and  irregularity  to  assume  the 
appeai'ance  of  that  symmetry  and  order,  which  nature  displays 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  organized  world. 

Barrow  rightly  says,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  Logic,'  "  in  com- 
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paring  systems  which  explain  the  laws  and  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  where  the  chief  object  of  the  reader  is  to  increase 
his  knowledge,  all  that  should  be  expected  from  an  author  is 
perspicuity,  and  the  rejection,  as  much  as  possible,  of  a  tech- 
nical phraseology  and  scholastic  terms." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  ASSOCI- 
ATED WITH  MORBID  STATES  OF  DIGESTION  AND  ASSIMI- 
LATION. 

Before  entering  upon  the  narrative  of  cases  which  will  be 
introduced  to  illustrate  the  views  and  positions  entertained  in 
this  treatise,  a  brief  sketch  of  some  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  organic  manifestations  may  be  considered  useful.  To 
professional  readers  such  small  details  must  be  entirely  useless 
and  uninteresting,  as  nothing  can  be  conveyed  to  them  other- 
wise than  what  is  familiarly  known  :  it  is  considered,  however, 
that  to  the  general  student  a  few  remarks,  briefly  yet  clearly 
stated,  may  smooth  in  some  measure  the  difficult  path  of 
scientific  inquiry. 

Without  entering  into  complex  distinctions,  or  subtle  varieties, 
highly  important  as  they  are  to  the  medical  philosopher,  it 
will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  to  observe  that  the  whole  mass 
of  the  cranial  contents,  commonly  known  by  the  term  brain,  is 
divided  into  two  grand  divisions,  namely,  the  larger  or  cere- 
brum, and  the  smaller  or  cerebellum. 

Besides  these  there  is  another,  though  small,  yet  highly 
important  appendage,  termed  medulla  oblongata.  This,  lying 
directly  at  the  bottom  or  basis  of  the  entire  mass  of  brain 
material,  may  in  truth  be  considered  as  that  portion  of  the 
spinal  chord  which  is  seated  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
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the  remainder  and  larger  portion  descending,  as  is  well  known, 
down  the  spinal  column. 

These  three  portions  of  the  cerebral  mass, — with  others,  which, 
though  having  most  valuable  special  functions,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary further  to  allude  to, — have  each  and  all  qualities  and 
actions  of  a  nature  unique  and  sui  generis  ;  yet  all,  by  means 
of  an  intricate  ramification  of  nervous  filaments,  communicating 
with  each  other, — conveying,  controlling,  and  modifying  the 
special  functions  of  each,  and  uniting  their  separate  actions 
into  one  harmonious  whole.    Some  fibres  of  nervous  •  tissue 
emanating  from  the  brain  within  the  cranium,  and  effecting  a 
junction  with  other  twigs  from  the  spinal  chord  in  the  region  of 
the  neck,  form  a  nervous  channel  of  so  highly  an  important 
character  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  name  expressive  of  its 
universal  distribution,  viz.,  the  SYMBATHETic  SYSTEM.  By 
the  agency  of  the  multifarious  filaments  which  are  so  widely  dis- 
persed in  all  directions  from  this  great  sympathetic  trunk,  acted 
upon  by  other  nerves,  but  more  particularly  by  branches  from 
the  eighth  pair  of  purely  cerebral  nerves  (of  which  there  are 
generally  enumerated  ten  pairs  in  number,  each  having  distinct 
and  special  functions  assigned  to  them,  such  as  sight,  hearing, 
taste,  muscular  combinations,  &c.),  the  functions  of  digestion 
and  nutrition  are  performed;  and  according  to  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  different  branches  themselves,  or  of  the  root 
from  which  they  are  derived,  are  the  complex  and  numerous 
processes  which  make  up  the  digestive  apparatus  carried  on. 

As  it  has  been  often  shown  that  partial  accidental  divisions 
of  these  nerves,  or  their  main  branches,  or  pressure  from  what- 
ever cause,  disturbing  the  current  of  that  portion  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  or  more  satisfactory  title,  is  called  the  nervous 
fluid,  although  we  are  not  sensible  of  its  existence  in  such  form, 
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will  considerably  impede  the  various  secretions  and  also 
effect  great  derangement  in  the  excretive  capacity  of  such 
visceral  organs  as  are  supplied  by  their  agency ;  so,  in  like 
manner  it  may  be  readily  admitted,  that  deranged  or  morbid 
actions,  conveyed  by  the  peripheral  extremities  towards  and 
terminating  in,  the  great  mass  of  the  brain  itself,  must  induce  a 
corresponding  tendency  to  impair  the  functions  of  that  organ. 
Hence  indigestible  food,  long  constipation  of  bowels,  vitiated 
secretions,  and  retention  of  urinary  or  sudoriferous  egesta,  have 
a  manifest  disposition  to  cause  imtation  in  the  sentient  extre- 
mities of  the  nervous  fibrillse  with  which  such  deleterious 
substances  come  in  contact^  and  thus  by  a  like  reflex  action 
induce  morbid  and  unnatural  excitement  in  the  whole,  or  some 
important  part  of  those  cerebral  divisions,  in  which  the  organs  of 
sense  and  sensibility  are  located.  This  being  granted  (and 
numerous  are  the  evidences  which  attest  its  truth),  what  mode  of 
treatment  can  appear  so  rational,  so  conducive  towards  the  end 
to  be  attained,  as  that  of  removing  the  mechanical  or  chemical 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  primary  malady,  and  restoring  the 
tone  of  those  natural  functions  which  have  suffered  impairment  ? 
Thus,  as  will  be  seen,  theory  and  practice  harmoniously  walk 
together,  and  strikingly  illustrate  the  chain  of  argument. 


Of  all  the  maladies  to  which  mankind  is  subject,  perhaps 
none  are  more  to  be  dreaded,  or  are  more  melancholy  in  their 
manifestation  and  in  their  consequences,  than  those  which  in- 
volve the  impairment,  or  the  loss  of  intellect  As  the  great  moral 
philosopher.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  has  remarked,  "  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  our  present  state,  the  most  dreadful  and  alarming 
is  the  uncertain  continuance  of  reason." 

Although  that  class  of  diseases  which  are  termed  '  mental ' 
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has  fi'om  the  remotest  periods,  and  in  every  age  and  clime, 
been  extensively  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  society, — and 
although  the  intellects  of  the  ablest  pathologists  of  every  nation 
have  been  engaged  in  their  investigation, — it  must  be  admitted 
that  until  more  modern  times,  but  little  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  practical  or  curative  point  of  view.  Nor  can  we  wonder 
at  this  result,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  investigations  of 
our  predecessors,  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  system,  and 
manifested  all  the  follies  of  the  mental  darkness  of  the  times, 
and  the  superstitious  notions  of  our  ancestors,  generally  com- 
menced and  ended  in,  wild  speculations  respecting  the  nature 
and  material  alliances  of  mind  with  matter,  and  in  use- 
less disquisitions  and  dangerous  reflections  in  relation  to  those 
phenomena,  which  it  is  probable  Nature  never  intended  should 
be  revealed  The  cloud  in  which  this  subject  is  enveloped,  the 
rays  of  genius  may  illume,  but  will  never  disperse.  In  the 
same  degree  in  which  our  positive  knowledge  advances,  and  as 
the  circle  of  intellectual  light  expands,  so  does  it  proportion- 
ately widen  the  circumference  of  its  apparent  darkness. 

Notwithstanding  pathological  anatomy  is  still  silent  as  to 
the  actual  seat  of  insanity,  and  as  to  the  precise  alterations  in 
the  encephalon  which  give  it  origin,  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  with  the  extension  of  real  knowledge,  more  philosophical 
and  more  practical  views  are  recognised  and  adopted,  and  that 
medicine  is  now  beginning  to  be  regarded  in  its  truer  light, — 
as  more  a  practical  art  based  on  observation,  experience,  and 
analogy, — than  as  a  positive  science  in  itself. 

No  traces  of  vital  action  have  ever  been  discovered  in  the 
dead  brain,  nor  has  the  essential  organic  or  proximate  cause 
of  mental  alienation  been  explained.  The  scalpel  has  failed 
to  disclose  this  potent  mystery,  and  often  the  cerebral  texture 
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as  well  as  the  ganglionic  and  nervous  centres  of  the  furious 
maniac,  have  exhibited  the  identical,  physical  aspect  and  ap- 
pearance, as  the  brain  of  the  most  calm  and  sedate  philosopher. 
Observations  on  the  disease  during  life,  reflect  more  light  on 
its  morbid  anatomy  than  does  its  morbid  anatomy  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  disease  :  the  living  symptoms  more  truthfully 
indicate  the  abnormal  appearances  after  death,  than  do  the 
morbid  results  explain  the  living  symptoms.    Pinel  says,  "  I 
can  aflirm  that  I  have  never  met  vdth  any  other  appearances 
within  the  cavity  of  the  skull  than  are  observable  on  opening 
the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  apoplexy,  epilepsy, 
nervous  fevers,  and  convulsions."    MM.  Georget  and  Esquirol 
concur  in  these  remarks  :  the  former,  having  made  post-mortem 
examinations  of  three  hundred  lunatics  for  the  purpose  of  test- 
ing this  point,  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion: — "  Toutes  les 
alterations  que  nous  avons  ohservees  sur  les  alienees  de  la  Salpe- 
triere  sont  consecutives  au  developpement  de  lafolie,  excepte  celles 
des  cerveaux  d'idiotes,  qui  sont  primitives  et  liees  a  Vetat  intel- 
lectueV    The  experience  of  other  eminent  authorities  affords 
additional  proof  that  nothing  precise  or  pathognomonic  can  be 
obtained  in  reference  to  insanity  from  dissection,  since  all  the 
morbid  appearances  that  present  themselves  under  such  circum- 
stances can  be  equally  traced,  throughout  a  variety  of  other 
diseases. 

As  the  medical  oflicer,  for  some  years,  of  an  extensive  lunatic 
establishment,  I  ,have  necessarily  enjoyed  great  opportunities 
in  the  observation  and  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  in  all 
then-  numerous  and  protean  forms ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  this  work  to  show,  that  they  have  not  that  indelible 
organic  character  which  has  generally  been  assigned  to  them, 
but  that  they  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  a  deficient  nervous 
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energy,  and  more  especially  connected,  with  the  digestive, 
assimilating,  and  excretive  organs. 

Nor  will  this  view  of  a  healthy  or  disordered  state  of  the 
cerebro-ganglionic  system,  creating  or  modifying  those  derange- 
ments, which  in  popular  phraseology  are  called  "  nervous,"  be 
considered  otherwise  than  as  a  natural  and  almost  inevitable 
consequence, — when  it  is  brought  to  mind  that  the  blood  is  en- 
dued with  the  elementary  materials  of  every  tissue  and  organ 
of  the  body,  and  that  the' brain  is  built  up,  and  supported  by, 
no  other  agency  than  that  of  the  blood  itself. 

r  shall  now  proceed,  exempli  gratia,. to  detail  the  history  of 
some  few  cases  of  mental  alienation  and  sympathetic  disorders 
(arranging  them  under  the  various  headings  before  alluded  to) 
that  have  fallen  under  my  care  and  observation.*  It  will  be  seen 
that  my  object  has  been  real  utility  ;  that  I  have  advanced  no 
ideal  speculations,  nor  fanciful  theories  which  might  furnish 
matter  of  doubtful  conjecture,  but  that  I  have  contented  myself 
with  a  faithful  naiTative  of  diseases,  and  the  remedial  agencies 
employed  for  their  eradication.  Although  theory  is  the  guide 
of  practice,  yet  that  practice  is  the  life  of  theory  :  truly  has  it 
been  remarked  by  Cicero,  "Opinionem  commenta  delet  dies 
naturcB  judicia  confirmaf' — speculative  opinions  may  pass  away, 
whilst  inferences  drawn  from  nature^  and  truth,  remain  perma- 
nently on  record. 

Case — Insanity.  I  received  a  hurried  message  from  Dr. 
Martin,  of  Rochester,  Kent,  requesting  my  immediate  attend- 

*  I  might  have  extracted  from  my  note-book,  very  many  additional 
examples,  hut  it  has  been  my  desire  to  avoid  a  parade  of  cases,  and  to 
limit  as  far  as  possible  my  pages,  not  being  unmindful  of  the  well-lmowu 
axiom —  . 

'■  Miya,  fiiSXiit,  ftiya  kkk/iv." — (A  great  book  is  a  great  cvil.y*      ^   S  ifi^ 
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cance  upon  a  gentleman  aged  about  50  years,  of  rank  in  the 
army,  who  had  become  insane,  and  had  attempted  suicide  three 
several  times,  by  means  of  opium  and  arsenic.  Upon  my 
arrival  I  found  that  the  antidotes  which  had  been  administered 
to  the  gentleman,  by  his  able  and  experienced  medical  advisers, 
had  fortunately  counteracted  the  effects  of  the  several  poisons.  He 
was  lying  in  bed  in  a  heavy  sleep,  accompanied  by  subsultus 
tendinum  (starting  of  the  muscles),  and  occasionally  emitting 
heavy,  sighs  and  groans.  In  a  short  time,  suddenly  starting  up, 
he  exclaimed,  "I  am  doomed! — they  have  come  for  me! — I  • 
shall  die  in  gaol !"  His  eyes  protruded,  and  the  pupils  were  con- 
tracted ;  his  head  was  cold  and  clammy ;  the  pulse  40  in  the 
minute,  and  extremely  weak.  Distressing  vomiting  sub- 
sequently ensued,  which  appeared  still  further  to. aggravate  his 
maniacal  symptoms.  In  a  consultation  with  Drs.  Martin 
and  Templeton,  it  was  explained  to  me  that  the  patient, — a  man 
of  extremely  correct  and  abstemious  habits, — had  been  suffering 
under  a  complication  of  disorders,  which,  at  length  had  produced 
his  present  distressing  mental  and  bodily  condition. 

As  liis  mental  malady  had  now  existed  more  or  less  for  some 
months,  and  as  his  remaining  at  home,  would  evidently  have  been 
attended  with  much  risk  to  others,  as  well  as  danger  to  himself, 
it  was  agreed  by  Drs.  Martin  and  Templeton  that  I  should  con- 
vey him  to  my  Asylum.  During  the  jom-ney  he  was  extremely 
dejected,  continually  exliibiting  fears  that  I  was  '  taking  him  to 
a  gaol '  and  that  he  had  '  lost  liis  commission,'  &c.  Finding 
upon  his  arrival  at  my  Establishment  that  his  surmises  about  a 
'  gaol '  were  unfounded,  he  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
I  bad  '  decreed  that  he  should  die.'  With  this  delusion  preying 
upon  his  mind,  he  firmly  resolved  to  abstain  from  food,  which 
he  declared  would  be  a  '  mere  mockery ;'  and  it  was  only  by 
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great  tact  and  perseverance  I  could  accomplish  the  desired  object. 
His  bowels  were  obstinately  costive :  he  passed  three  days 
withoi.it  an  evacuation,  which  ultimately  had  to  be  artificially 
induced  ;  his  tongue  was  foul,  and  the  breath  fetid.  Consider- 
able eructations  were  present,  and  occasionally  he  ejected  a 
sharp  and  acid  matter.  He  was  naturally  a  firmly  knit,  and 
remai-kably  well  made  man,  but  now  was  greatly  emaciated, 
with  considerable  diminution  of  muscular  power,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  was  incapable  of  walking  without,  support, 
and  even  then  with  great  difficulty.  His  eyes  and  skin  were 
tinged  with  yellow,  and  great  tension  was  experienced  over  the 
region  of  the  liver.  There  was  also  much  pain  in  both  hypo- 
chondria, and  the  functions  of  the  skin  as  well  as  those  of  the 
kidneys  were  imperfectly  performed. 

I  regarded  the  above  general  constitutional  disturbance  as 
iU'ising  from  the  conveyance  into  the  circulation  of  morbid  se- 
cretions, accumulated  in  the  biliary  passages,  kidneys,  and  in- 
testines. The  treatment  chiefly  consisted  in  careful  dieting, 
and  the  employment  of  aperients,  alteratives,  and  diuretics,  with 
other  simple  means,  by  which  the  action  of  the  emunctories  was 
duly  promoted,  and  the  excrementitial  accumulations  evacuated. 
Under  this  mode  of  procedure  the  appetite  was  restored, — the 
secretions  acquired  regularity  and  a  more.healthy  appearance,  the 
countenance  exhibited  its  usual  calm  and  benignant  expression, — 
the  delusions  gradually  vanished,  and  in  about  six  weeks,  I  had 
the  happiness  of  restoring  him  to  his  family,  perfect  both  in  in- 
tellectual and  bodily  health. 

In  this  case,  we  observe,  that  the  most  painful  mental  and 
moral  manifestations,  may  be  dependent  upon  contingent  lesion 
of  some  one  or  more  distant  organ  ;  and  that  the  vital  and 
mental  principles,  although  separate  and  apparently  carried  on 
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by  diflPerent  sets  of  organic  machinery,  are  nevertheless  inti- 
mately blended  and  associated  in  their  several  range  of  duties. 
Hence  the  importance  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the 
various  functions,  organic,  cerebro-spinal,  and  secretive,  and 
what  connexion  may  exist  between  the  illusions  and  the  disor- 
dered habits  of  those  functions,  or  of  their  respective  organs.  The 
development  of  symptoms,  if  carefully  watched  in  their  earher 
stages,  will  in  most  instances  readily  point  out  the  seat  and 
nature  of  the  malady  ;  but  if  unfortunately  allowed  to  attain  an 
advanced  period  before  their  existence  is  suspected,  the  aid  of 
the  most  experienced  physician,  and  the  effect  of  the  most  na- 
tural and  approved  remedies,  may  be  sought  in  vain. 

Case — Insanity.  A  farmer,  aged  47,  of  naturally  robust  and 
sanguineous  constitution,  was  placed  under  my  care  by  the 

advice  of  the  Rev.  Wells,  of  Woodchurch,  Kent.   At  the 

time  of  the  arrival  of  my  patient  at  the  Asylum,  his  countenance 
was  wild  and  flushed,  his  eyes  and  skin  were  jaundiced,  his 
head  hot,  the  pulse  low  and  irregular,  there  was  difficult  deglu- 
tition, and  the  urine  was  scanty  and  high  coloured.  The  bowels 
were  habitually  costive — so  much  so,  that  commonly  he  had  no 
evacuation  by  stool  for  several  days  together.  These  s}Tnptoms 
were  attended  by  great  agitation  of  mind,  and  a  frantic  manner 
of  behaviour.  He  spoke  but  little,  and  when  he  did,  his 
conversation  was  hurried  and  incoherent,  accompanied  by  oaths 
and  threats.  From  the  history  of  the  case,  it  appeared  that  he 
had  for  many  years  been  addicted  to  intemperate  habits,  which 
had  gradually  impaired  his  bodily  and  mental  health.  Per- 
ceiving the  ill  consequences  that  must  almost  inevitably  ensue 
from  a  protracted  continuance  in  his  pernicious  indulgences,  he 
voluntarily  entered  into  a  pledge  that  he  would  totiilly  and  al- 
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together  abandon  the  use  of  every  intoxicating  drink  of  what  kind 
soever.  The  effects  of  this  sudden  withdrawal  of  habitual  and 
long-continued  stimuli,  were  quickly  observed  by  his  family  and 
friends,  in  his  altered  manner  and  appearance. 

From  being  unusually  stout  he  became  gradually  more  and 
more  attenuated;  and  his  disposition,  from  being  lively  and 
amiable,  became  peevish,  taciturn,  and  morose.  His  mind  at 
length  sank  into  an  apparently  torpid  state,  in  which,  after  con- 
tinuing for  some  weeks,  he  suddenly  displayed  much  violence 
towards  those  immediately  around  him,  and  made  strenuous 
efforts  at  self-destruction. 

The  bodily  ailments  of  this  patient  appeared  to  me  as  origi- 
nating from  chronic  hepatic  (liver)  disease ;  and  the  mental 
infirmity  as  chiefly  arising  from  the  sudden  abstraction  of  those 
stimuli,  to  which  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed, and  of  which  want,  the  brain  soon  became  sensible 
through  the  sympathies  which  connect  these  two  great  centres 
of  mental  and  material  life. 

The  treatment  comprised  dry-cupping  at  the  back  of  the  neck, 
evaporating  lotions  applied  to  the  head,  with  aperients  and 
alteratives  (modified  according  to  circumstances),  and  followed 
up  by  a  cautious  and  gradually  increasing  allowance  of  those 
alcoholic  compounds,  to  which  he  had  been  formerly  accustomed, 
as  well  as  those  pharmaceutical  stimuli  which  act  specifically  on 
the  nervous  energy,  and  thereby  impart  tone  to  the  vasculai' 
system.  Great  resistance  was  made  by  the  patient  at  the  outset 
to  the  administration  of  both  food  and  medicine,  but  the  inten- 
tion was  at  length  effected,  although  with  extreme  difficulty.  In 
about  a  fortnight  a  great  improvement  had  taken  place  in  his  con- 
dition :  the  hepatic  and  intestinal  secretions  became  regular  and 
natural  in  appearance,  and  his  mind,  comparatively  speaking, 
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acquired  happiness  and  tranquillity.  At  that  period  his  reason- 
ing powers  were  sufficiently  restored  to  convince  him,  that  the 
remedial  means  which  had  been  adopted  in  his  behalf  had  been 
attended  with  benefit,  and  he  now  no  longer  refused  either  food 
or  medicine.  On  the  contrary,  he  steadily  persisted  in  their 
employment  with  a  manly  firmness  and  resolution,  until  he  had 
acquired  an  habitual  line  of  self-regulation  in  all  his  feelings 
and  actions.  In  a  short  period,  he  was  restored  to  that  state  of 
mind  which  it  is  the  wish  of  every  man  to  enjoy  and  preserve. 
This  case  (which  is  well  known  to  Dr.  Hayman  of  West  Mai- 
ling, and  to  Mr.  Saunders,  surgeon,  of  Tenterden)  had  been 
rejected  at  Bethlem  Hospital,  as  being  incurable. 

Case — Insanity.  A  young  lady,  aged  14  years,  of  strumous 
habit  of  body  and  endowed  with  an  hereditary  predisposition 
to  insanity,  was  placed  in  my  Asylum,  having  been  previously 
under  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Hargraves  and  Mr.  Trustram, 
'  surgeons,  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  She  was  naturally  of  a  disposi- 
tion inclining  to  melancholy,  and  was  considered  to  be  rather 
deficient  in  ordinary  mental  acumen,  and  general  acquirements. 
Though  usually  quiet  and  gentle,  she  was  now  in  continued 
bodily  motion,  and  incessantly  singing  and  pouring  forth  a 
rapid  succession  of  ideas,  to  which  she  gave  utterance  with  an 
almost  incredible  facility  and  correctness  of  versification, — re- 
minding one  of  the  rhapsodic  eff"usions  of  the  Italian  improvi- 
satori.  Her  countenance  was  wild  and  her  head  extremely  hot ; 
the  pulse  was  120,  the  liver  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  abdomen 
vpas  hard  and  distended.  But  little  urine  was  discharged,  and 
the  bowels  had  not  been  relieved  for  nearly  three  toeeks.  I 
prescribed  aperient  enemas  to  be  frequently  administered  until 
the  bowels  had  been  fully  acted  upon,  which,  after  great  diffi- 
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culty,  was  ultimately  accomplished.  The  faeces  were  extremely 
hard  and  unnatural  in  appearance,  from  long-continued  reten- 
tion. The  after-treatment  consisted  in.the  continued  application 
of  spirituous  lotions  to  the  shaven  head,  with  dry-cupping 
between  the  shoulders,  the  frequent  administration  of  aperients 
with  alteratives,  succeeded  by  light  tonics,  with  due  attention 
to  a  light,  digestible,  and  nutritious  diet  Under  this  method 
of  treatment,  she  gradually  recovered  both  her  mental  and 
corporeal  health,  and  she  has  since  remained  quite  well. 

This  case  exemplifies  the  development  of  mental  alienation 
through  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  shows  how  important  it  is  that  the  first  beginnings  of 
sympathetic  affections  of  the  brain  (more  especially  in  those 
patients  who  have  any  predisposition  to  mental  disorder) 
should  be  treated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the  calmest 
consideration.  Some  individuals,  it  is  true,  being  possessed 
of  strong  constitutional  power  of  resistance  to  disease,  will 
successfully  combat  these  symptoms,  but  other  patients,  as  in 
the  instance  above  related, — possessing,  as  Broussais  terms  it,  a 
nervo-pathetic,  or  particular  idiosyncracy  which  principally  con- 
sists in  peculiar  and  morbid  excitability  of  the  nervous  system, — 
are  unable  to  combat  the  enemy  with  success  ;  and  those  circum- 
stances which  would  in  more  robust  constitutions  probably 
produce  mere  bodily  pain,  or  gasti-ic  or  intestinal  uneasiness, 
will  lay  such  a  train  of  increasing  and  aggravating  nervous 
disorders  as  ultimately  to  terminate  in  confirmed,  and  too  fre- 
quently in  hopeless  mania. 

Case — Melancholy.  A  gentleman,  45  years  of  age,  engaged 
in  a  Government  office,  came  under  my  observation.  He  was 
of  feeble  and  delicate  constitution,  though  blest  with  cheer- 
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fulness  and  serenity  of  mind,  and  his  habits,  as  well  as  turn 
of  mind,  displayed  much  activity.  Three  years  before  I  became 
introduced  to  him,  a  chapge  in  his  pursuits  and  an  alteration  in 
his  manners  had  become  evident  to  his  friends,  and  dulness 
and  inactivity  seemed  to  rule  his  conduct ;  employments  and 
pursuits  which  formerly  were  pleasant  and  agreeable,  had  now 
become  irksome  and  distasteful.  On  his  application  to  me,  he 
stated  that  he  had  been  for  some  time  under  medical  treatment, 
but  from  which  he  had  derived  no  benefit  whatever,  and  that 
latterly  he .  had  been  trying  a  variety  of  (so-called)  patent 
medicines,  which,  instead  of  relieving,  had  the  effect  of  gi'eatly 
aggravating  his  symptoms.  He  did  not  complain  of  pain  in 
any  particular  region,  and  the  chief  symptom  which  he  dwelt 
upon  was  the  being  constantly  annoyed  with  immense  quantities 
of  flatus,  which,  from  the  noise  it  occasioned  in  being  expelled 
from  the  stomach,  was  a  constant  source  of  extreme  discomfort 
and  perplexity  to  him.  The  bowels  were  costive,  the  tongue 
furred,  the  pidse  low,  and  his  countenance  was  anxious  and 
careworn.  He  could  no  longer  perform  the  official  duties 
assigned  to  him,  and  he  showed  to  me  a  letter  which  he  intended 
to  send  in  to  the  department,  in  which  he  was  engaged,  tender- 
ing his  resignation.  His  brother,  (an  old  friend  and  patient  of 
mine,)  well  knowing  the  distress  and  misery  such  a  step  must 
inevitably  produce,  induced  him  to  consult  me  before  its 
adoption. 

It  was  further  explained  to  me,  that  his  habits,  disposition, 
and  in  fact  his  whole  moral  character  had  become  essentially 
and  altogether  changed;  that  since  the  period  before  men- 
tioned, but  more  especially  during  the  last  few  months,  from  a 
remai'kably  cheerful  companion,  and  a  warm  fi'iend,  displaying, 
in  all  the  social  and  domestic  duties  of  life,  urbanity  and 
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serenity,  he  had  become  morose,  irritable,  and  suspicious,  exer- 
cising the  greatest  unkindness  and  even  tyranny  over  all  who 
were  dependent  on  him,  and  frequently  absenting  himself  from 
home  in  fits  of  moodiness  and  gloom. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case, 
and  more  especially  the  extensive  collection  of  flatus  which 
was  constantly  accumidating  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
which  could  not  possibly  have  been  generated,  if  the  gastric 
and  biliary  organs  had  been  in  a  healthy  condition,  and 
their  various  and  important  functions  efiectively  performed, 
— I  was  induced  to  examine  very  accurately  the  state  of  that 
organ,  but  no  tenderness,  induration,  or  enlargement  was 
discoverable.  Careful  observation,  however,  of  the  alvine 
excretions  presented  such  unmistakeable  evidence  of  their 
morbid  character  as  to  induce  a  thorough  conviction  that  the 
original  source  of  the  extensive  flatulent  accumulations,  and 
secondarily  of  the  patient's  mental  despondency,  was  essentially 
dependent  on  the  imperfectly  elaborated  and  long-continued 
unhealthy  character  of  the  biliary  secretions,  which,  from  reten- 
tion in  the  ducts  and  other  receptacles,  had  undergone  absorp- 
tion into  the  mass  of  circulatory  fluid,  and  had  consequently 
poisoned  the  very  springs  of  life. 

I  therefore  felt  justified  in  assuring  the  patient,  that  in  all 
human  probability,  by  rigidly  following  out  the  deobstruent 
treatment  which  I  should  prescribe  for  him,  he  would  shortly 
experience  a  return  of  mental  and  bodily  health.  This  pleasing 
anticipation  was  efi'ected  in  the  course  of  eight  weeks,  by  the 
steady  adoption  of  the  means  necessary  to  arouse  the  sluggish 
or  otherwise  deranged  action  of  the  liver,  and  to  stimulate  its 
energies  to  the  capability  of  healthy  secretion,  both  as  to  quality 
as  well  as  quantity.    This  gentleman  has  ever  since  retained 
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his  natural  healthy  mind,  his  bodily  powers,  and  happily  also 
his  official  appointment. 

The  more  prominent  facts  of  cases  similar  to  the  above, 
although  their  theory  might  differ  from  our  own,  were 
well  known  to  the  ancients.  Continual  allusions  are  to  be 
found  in  their  writings  to  disorders  caused  by,  or  connected 
with,  what  they  termed  atra-bilis,  or  black  bile,  and  from 
which  we  have  compounded  a  word  much  in  use  among  medi- 
cal authorities,  and  highly  expressive  in  its  import — atrahiliary. 

That  the  ancients  believed  too  that  the  liver  was  the  seat  of 
jealousy  and  choler,  is  evident  from  many  passages,  particularly 
those  well-known  lines  of  Horace  : — 

"  Cum  tu,  Lydia,  Telephi 

Cervicem  roseam,  cerea  TelepM 
Laiidas  brachia,  vaa !  meum 

Fervens  difficili  bile  tiimet  jecur." 

The  liver  is  one  of  the  most  essential  organs  of  those  which  in 
the  aggregate  constitute  the  digestive  apparatus  ;  it  is  the  largest 
viscus  of  the  body,  and  is  found  more  frequently  diseased,  than 
all  the  other  assimilative  organs  of  the  abdomen ;  and  so  great 
is  its  influence  over  the  sympathies  of  the  animal  economy,  and 
so  necessary  is  its  biliary  secretion  to  their  healthy  condition,  to 
the  whole  process  of  nutrition,  that  the  learned  Boerhaave,  and 
many  of  our  most  celebrated  pathologists,  have  considered  the 
liver  as  the  principal  seat  of  all  the  chronic  disorders  of  the 
human  frame.  The  more,  indeed,  we  reflect  upon  the  structure 
of  this  organ,  its  magnitude  (weighing  about  three  pounds  in 
the  healthy  adult),  its  singular  and  unique  circulation,  and  the 
vast  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  through  its  texture,  the 
more  we  must  be  satisfied,  that  it  is  intended  as  a  principal  sub- 
servient for  the  due  and  efficient  maintenance  of  the  functions 
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of  life.  Any  material  irregularity  or  interruption  in  its  func- 
tions must  be  attended  with  serious,  if  not  fatal  results,  and 
every  minor  deviation  from  its  natural  condition  must  be 
felt  more  or  less  in  the  production  of  general  derangement  and 
disorder  of  that  System,  of  which  it  forms  so  important  a  part. 

It  would  seem  that  the  secreting  and  assimilative  functions 
of  the  liver,  are  most  frequently  impaired  by  the  bile  being 
either  scanty  in  quantity,  or  in  suffering  retention  in  the  ducts 
or  gall-bladder  until  it  acquires  morbid  and  irritating  qualities, 
and  the  vital  influence  of  this  organ  on  the  fluids  circulating 
.  through  its  vessels,  becomes  insufficiently  or  irregularly  exerted. 
Hence  the  chyle  is  imperfectly  prepared,  and  the  blood  abounds 
either  in  unassimilated  elements,  or  in  materials  from  which  it 
requires  to  be  eliminated.  To  these  circumstances  especially  are 
to  be  attributed,  many  of  the  sympathetic  disorders  consecutively 
observed  in  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  other  parts,  till  at 
length  those  organic  diseases,  which  complicate  and  ultimately 
terminate  the  more  severe  cases  of  mental  maladies,  are  per- 
manently engendered. 

The  peculiar  nervous  sympathy  {cephalo  hepatid)  existing 
between  the  brain  and  liver,  is  plainly  exhibited  by  the  efifect 
produced  on  the  cerebral  functions  by  any  deviation  from  healthy 
action  in  that  important  abdominal  viscus,  and  conversely,  if  the 
brain  be  first  affected.  Thus,  headache  is  occasioned  by,  it 
may  be,  an  even  slight  irregularity  in  the  secretion  of  the 
bile;  and  a  diminution  in  the  powers  of  the  mind,  whether 
from  congestion  or  any  other  cause,  will  frequently  so  much 
impede  the  action  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  through  dimi- 
nished supply  of  nervine,  or  galvanic  force,  that  they  are  not 
readily  restored  to  a  healthy  condition  without  the  primary 
adoption  of  measures  to  recover  the  wonted  energy  of  the  brain 
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— a  sensitive  association  indeed  so  intimately  connected  as  to 
render  them  essentially  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  to 
unite  the  performance  of  the  functions  separately  assigned  to 
each,  in  the  same  close  and  intimate  chain. 

Dr.  Cheyne  (who  was  among  the  first  to  point  out  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  liver) 
has  cited  in  his  valuable  work,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Todd, 
one  of  the  then  surgeons  to  the  House  of  Industry,  the  following 
statement : — "  Mr.  Todd,  an  accurate  anatomist,  says,  that  in 
every  dissection  he  has  made  after  idiotism  and  mental  derange- 
ment— and  he  has  made  upioards  of  four  hundred — he  has  found 
the  liver  more  or  less  diseased.  He  observes,  after  insanity, 
generally  no  great  change  of  colour,  but  the  oi'gan  is  more 
bulky,  with  a  thicker  edge,  and  always  connected  by  preterna- 
tural adhesions,  sometimes  of  great  extent,  to  the  peritoneum." 

Oftentimes  is  it  noticed,  that  the  affections  and  feelings  be- 
come changed  and  perverted  (as  in  the  above  case)  in  conse- 
quence of  some  disordered  condition  of  the  viscera.  Without 
countenancing  for  one  moment  the  ridiculous  and  debasing 
doctrine  of  materialism,  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  most 
intimate  connexion  or  mutual  dependence  exists  between  mind 
and  matter  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, — humiliating'  thouarh 
it  may  be  felt  to  be,— that  our  opinions,  judgments,  conclu- 
sions, likings,  and  aversions  are  decidedly  influenced  by  the 
most  trifling  bodily  ailments.  It  was  a  remark  of  the  great 
lexicographer.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that  a  sudden  pang  of  the 
toothache  would  render  a  man  utterly  indifferent  to  the  most 
subhme  strains  of  poetry,  put  to  flight  the  most  subtle  train  of 
metaphysical  reasoning,  and  cause  him  to  turn  away  from  the 
most  beautiful  spectacle.  That  no  philosopher  can  patiently 
bear  the  toothache,  is  a  well-known  proverbial  remark.  Napo- 
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leon  also  was  known  to  say,  that  before  deciding  any  im- 
portant or  doubtful  proposition,  a  man  should  digest  his 
dinner,  and  if  possible,  sleep  after  the  subject  is  first  submitted 
to  him.  Again,  "consult  your  pillow"  is  a  pithy  though 
homely  maxim.  There  is  much  wisdom  hidden  under  these 
apparently  ordinary  remarks ;  it  acknowledges  the  influence 
of  the  digestive  organs  upon  the  mind,  and  how  a  man's 
opinions  may  vary  according  to  the  brightness  or  gloom  under 
which  circumstances  are  viewed. 

Although  we  observe  among  the  human  race  a  greater  number 
of  prevailing  passions,  and  that  man  is  more  violently,  and 
for  the  time  of  their  duration  more  obstinately  governed  by 
them  than  any  other  living  creature,  yet  we  are  convinced 
that  it  would  almost  invariably  be  found,  if  the  matter  were 
closely  and  rigidly  inquired  into,  that  there  simultaneously 
existed  some  physical  cause,  more  especially  disturbance  of 
the  digestive,  assimilative,  and  excreting  organs,  without  the 
existence  of  which,  the  moral  affections  would  not  have  been  so 
morbidly  influenced.  The  old  quaint  writer.  Sir  W.  Denny, 
remarks,  "  If  the  vitiosity  of  humour  doth  oft  put  a  cozenage 
upon  the  radiancy  of  sight,  so  that  it  sees  through  deceiving 
eyes,  the  false  colours  of  things,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they 
seem — peradventure  choler  has  given  a  percolation  to  the 
crystalline  humour  of  the  eye,  or  phlegm  hath  made  an  uneven, 
commixture,  or  thickness  in  the  optic  nerve,  or  the  like,  by 
which  means  all  is  represented  yellow,  or  all  seems  black ;  why 
may  not  men's  understandings  be  likewise  so  deceived  ?" 

The  qualities  or  affections  of  the  mind,  as  in  the  foregoing 
case,  are  frequently  impressed  upon  the  features,  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  pairs,  and  the  eye 
and  muscles  of  the  face,  portray  those  physiognomic  characters 
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which  distinctly  mark  each  passion,  and  every  emotion  of  the 
mind.  The  flushed  and  swelling  forehead,  the  cruel,  glaring 
eye,  the  swelling  throat,  the  blanched  and  quivering  lip,  with  the 
harsh  discordant  voice,  exhibited  during  the  paroxysms  of  rage 
and  fury,  are  manifest  indications  of  the  tumultuous  violence 
raging  within,  and  of  the  deranged  action  of  the  associated 
sympathies  of  the  ganglionic,  sanguineous,  and  visceral  circle. 
Virgil  has  finely  described  this  tumultuous  state  of  passion  : — 

"  Totoque  ardentis  ab  ore 
ScintillEe  absistimt ;  oculis  micat  acribus  ignis." 

Mn.  xii.  101. 

It  would  indeed  be  desirable  for  every  one,  and  more 
especially  those  predisposed  to  cerebral  or  cardiac  disease, 
to  be  incessantly  on  the  watch  against  such  dangerous  out- 
breaks : — - 

"  Animum  lege  ;  qui,  nisi  parcfc, 
Imperat :" 

Hoe.,  Ep.  ii.  lib.  i.  62. 
which  may  in  truth  be  described,  as  temporary  madness.  There 
are  few  persons,  but  are  endowed  with  enough  moral  control 
sufficiently  to  regulate  these  ebullitions  of  temper  ;  and  although 
the  same  powers  of  adjustment  are  not  experienced  by  all  in 
the  same  degree,  yet,  it  may  be  practically  considered  that  it  is 
within  every  man's  scope  so  to  regulate  his  internal  emotions, 
that  their  manifestations,  shall  be  neither  injurious  to  himself, 
nor  offensive  to  others. 

The  countenance  is  the  reflector  from  which  is  shown  the 
mental  powers  and  animal  dispositions  of  the  individual,  both 
in  men  and  animals.  The  organs  of  sense,  the  organs  of  im- 
pression, and  the  muscular  arrangements  by  which  their  growth 
and  development  are  made  evident,  are  all  more  or  less  under 
the  guidance  of  the  will :  hence  by  the  play  of  features  which 
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compose  the  varying  countenance,  the  internal  causes  which 
have  influenced  their  mobiUty,  are  conveyed  to  the  observer. 
The  human  countenance,  aptly  termed  the  mirror  of  the  soul, 
is  frequently,  nay  indeed  generally,  more  expressive  of  the 
feelings,  dispositions,  and  powers  of  the  individual  than  is  the 
most  eloquent  language :  words  may  be  false,  and  tinctured 
with  duplicity,  but  the  permanent  stamp  which  the  passions 
have  impressed  upon  the  features,  added  to  the  flashing  ray 
which  reveals  the  predominant  emotion  of  the  moment,  seldom 
portray  aught  but  truth.  By  the  information  thus  obtained, 
attachments  are  created  or  dispelled,  aversions  are  instinctively 
formed,  or  bonds  of  friendship  sealed,  and  love  itself, — unro- 
mantic  as  it  may  be  deemed, — is  largely  dependent  upon  mate- 
rial organization.  The  mode  by  which  these  manifestations 
are  apparent,  is  attributed  to  the  numerous  filaments  of  the 
nerves  forming  the  great  sympathetic  system,  which  everywhere 
accompany  and  distribute  themselves  among,  not  alone  the 
larger  arterial  trunks,  but  extend  to  their  most  minute  rami- 
fications. Hence  are  explained  the  reflex  actions  of  blushing, 
mammary  excitement,  &c.  So  universal  is  the  instinctive 
perception  of  this  fact,  that  children  even  of  tender  age  are 
quickly  led  to  perceive  by  the  countenance  to  whom  their 
little  prattle  and  fond  endearments  will  be  agreeable ;  and 
domestic  animals  distinguish  the  broader  outlines  of  the  dispo- 
sitions of  those  with  whom  they  dwell.' 

The  science  of  physiognomy,  though  carried  to  such  a  whim- 
sical extent  by  Lavater,  has  much  in  it  to  recommend  itself, 
and  has  considerable  foundation  in  nature,  and  by  its  aid  the 
observant  physician  may  discover  much  that  may  be  made 
practically  available  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  Shakspere, 
from  whose  penetrating  glance   nothing  in  the  realms  of 
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thought  seems  to  have  escaped,  was  fully  sensible  of  this 
truth : — 

"  Yon  Cassius  hath  a  lean  and  hungry  look — 
I  like  him  not — siich  men  are  dangerous." 

Mental  disorder,  arising  from  visceral  obstructions  or  de- 
fective secretion,  may  exist  without  arresting  medical  attention, 
or  even  exciting  the  anxiety  of  friends.  This  subject  has  been 
explicitly  and  beautifully  portrayed  by  Dr.  F.  Winslow  in  "  The 
Medical  Times."  These  affections  are  generally-insidious  in 
their  character ;  of  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  growth, 
originating  important  changes  in  the  delicate  and  highly 
organised  vesiculo-nervous  matter  of  the  brain,  and  giving  rise 
to  morbid  alterations  in  the  manifestations  of  the  passions  and 
affections.  The  patient,  whose  diseased  condition  of  mind  is  npt 
appreciated,  may  exhibit  great  cruelty,  and  commit  acts  of 
brutality  towards  those  who  have  the  strongest  claims  upon  his 
love,  kindness,  and  forbearance.  The  naturally  gentle,  truthftd, 
retiring,  and  self-denying,  become  quarrelsome,  cunning,  and 
selfish  ;  the  diffident  become  bold  ;  the  modest  obscene  ;  piety 
degenerates  into  hypocrisy,  or  is  exalted  into  fanaticism.  In 
these  pseudo-anomalous  pathological  conditions  of  the  mind, 
what  are  termed  the  reasoning  and  reflective  faculties  remain 
intact ;  consequently,  the  actual,  state  of  those  disordered  moral 
nianifestations  is  not  suspected,  even  by  their  most  intimate  asso- 
ciates, until  the  affection  becomes  strikingly  apparent  by  the 
commission  of  some  overt  act  of  insanity.  A  patient  with  a 
mind  under  the  influence  of  positive  disease  has  been  known, 
even  for  a  lengthened  period,  to  exercise  great  powers  of  self- 
control.  He  sits  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  goes,  it  may  be, 
to  the  Stock  Exchange,  to  the  Counting-house,  and  to  the  Bank, 
and  engages  actively  in  his  professional  duties,  without  ex- 
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hibiting  very  conclusive  evidence  to  others  of  his  actual  morbid 
condition.  He  may  be  an  unrecognised  monomaniac,  and, 
acting  under  the  terrible  and  despotic  influence  of  one  pre- 
dominant morbid  idea,  be  invoking  ruin  and  desolation  upon 
his  once  happy  home.  He  may  recklessly  squander  a  fortune 
which  has  been  accumulated  either  by  himself  or  others,  only 
after  years  of  anxious  toil ;  he  may  become  brutal,  vicious, 
and  criminal ;  a  drunkard  or  a  suicide — all  and  each  resulting 
from  an  undoubtedly  morbid  state  of  mind,  and  yet  pass 
through  life  as  a  sane,  rational,  and  healthy,  though  eccentric 
or  erring  individual.  In  actual  practice,  all  the  delicate  and 
varied  shades  of  such  unrecognised  and  neglected  mental  alien- 
ations are  met  with.  Parties  so  disordered  exhibit  sometimes 
violent  antipathies,  or  harbour  unjust  suspicions  ;  affect  singu- 
larity of  dress,  gait,  and  conversation  ;  are  easily  excited ; 
become  subject  to  violent  and  ungovernable  paroxysms  of  pas- 
sion from  the  most  trivial  and  insignificant  causes,  are  occa- 
sionally lost  to  all  sensibility  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  refine- 
ment of  manner,  or  purity  of  conversation,  ofttimes  obstinately 
and  pertinaciously  riveted  to  the  most  abs'urd  and  defenceless 
dogmas,  and  are  litigious  and  prone  to  controversy.  Such 
lesion  may  manifest  itself  in  various  morbid  irritations, — in  an 
inordinate  vaulting  ambition,  in  an  absorbing  lust  of  praise, 
in  an  insane  desire  and  love  of  notoriety,  in  a  depressed, 
exalted,  or  vitiated  state  of  the  sexual  appetites,  in  a  misan- 
thropical feeling  towards  mankind,  or  in  gloomy  and  perverted 
views  of  Christianity, — and  is  often  found  associated  with  a  pro- 
found anesthesia  of  the  moral  sense.  These  sad  and  melan- 
choly affections  are,  in  many  cases,  symptomatic  of  unob- 
served, and  consequently  neglected  cerebral  disturbance,  either 
originating   primarily   in   some    portion   of   the  encepluilon 
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itself,  or  produced  by  sympathy  with  morbid  processes,  existing 
in  other  tissues,  though  seemingly  remote,  yet  in  close  organic 
relation  with  the  great  nervous  centres. 

Case— Melancholia.  A  lady,  aged  23,  of  a  nervous  irrita- 
ble temperament,  had  for  three  years  suffered  from  severe  frontal 
headache,  accompanied  by  much  derangement  of  the  liver  and 
digestive  organs.  Upon  examining  the  liver,  I  found  that  it  was 
enlarged,  and  painful  upon  pressure.  Her  head  was  hot  and 
throbbing,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  u-regular  in  power  and 
frequency,  the  urinary  apparatus  was  much  disturbed,  and  its 
functions  attended  with  great  pain  ;  the  urine  discharged  was 
thick,  high  coloured,  and  vitiated  by  copious  sedimentary 
deposits.  Much  pain  was  experienced,  on  pressure,  in  both 
hypochondria.  The  mouth  was  disgusted  with  an  unpleasant, 
coppery  taste,  more  particularly  on  rising  in  the  morning. 
Nausea  was  a  frequent  attendant,  and  eructations  were  con- 
tinually troublesome.  A  severe  cough,  too,  supervened,  which 
greatly  aggravated  the  other  symptoms.  The  catamenial  secre- 
tion was  regular  in  period,  though  scanty  in  quantity.  The 
functions  of  the  bowels  were  imperfectly  performed,  being  ob- 
stinately costive,  and  the  dejections  of  a  pale  clay  colour.  At 
the  recurrence  of  each  monthly  period,  she  became  greatly  ex- 
cited, and  alternate  fits  of  laughter  and  crying,  attended  with 
dancing,  and  other  bodily  gesticulations,  manifested  the  hysteri- 
cal condition  under  which  she  was  labouring.  The  cessation  of 
these  paroxysms  left  her  in  a  moody,  taciturn,  and  melancholy 
condition,  and  she  then  reiterated  her  expressions,  that  she  was 
the  "  most  miserable  wretch  on  earth,"  and  often  threatened 
self-destruction.  Moral  manifestations  too,  of  a  morbidly 
prurient  character,  were  frequently  entertained,  and  more  par- 
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ticularly  when  under  the  catamenial  impvilse.  These,  at  length, 
became  so  hazardous  to  her  honour,  that  it  was  ultimately 
proposed  that  she  should  be  removed  to  an  asylum.  This,  at 
my  persuasion,  was  forborne,  as  I  deemed  the  adoption  of 
such  a  course  unadvisable, — except  as  a  dernier  resort, — and 
that  appropriate  moral  and  medical  aid  could  be  more 
judiciously  administered,  under  proper  siu-veillance,  at  her  own 
residence. 

Regarding  all  the  above  enumerated  symptoms  as  the  con- 
sequence, of  associated  derangement  of  the  liver  and  chylopoetic 
viscera  in  general,  in  the  direction  of  the  treatment  the  first  step 
deemed  necessary  was  to  solicit  the  biliary  secretion  through  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  accordingly  I  prescribed  minute  doses  of  Pil. 
Hydrarg.,  Ipecac,  and  Ext.  Hyosciam.,  with  aperients,  and 
"subsequently  stomachic  tonics.  By  this  treatment,  the  condition 
of  the  system  was  improved,  and  the  process  of  digestion  ren- 
dered active  and  natural ;  the  bowels  became  regular,  and  their 
excretions  acquired  their  true  safironous  bilious  tinge ;  the 
catamenia  became  adjusted  to  the  normal  condition,  and  hence- 
forth their  advent  ceased  to  be  the  signal  of  a  too  prurient  ima- 
gination. These  changes  were  gradually  followed  by  a  return  of 
health,  animation,  and  good  spirits ;  and  the  deplorable  condition, 
which  had  for  so  long  a  time  embittered  her  own  happiness,  and 
had  proved  so  fertile  a  source  of  anxiety  to  her  friends,  was 
entirely  removed. 

Case — Mental  Despondency.  A  gentleman,  a  merchant, 
aged  53,  of  spare  habit,  and  nervous  temperament,  consulted  me 
in  1840.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  suffering  for  the  last 
three  years  under  "  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys  ;"  previously 
to  which  time,  he  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health,    lie  com- 
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plained  of  pain  in  the  back,  loins,  and  hip ;  weight  and  sore- 
ness over  the  stomach,  with  heat  and  fulness,  accompanied  by 
acid  eructations,  more  especially  after  eating.  The  liver  was 
slightly  enlarged,  and  somewhat  tender  under  manual  examina- 
tion. He  was  much  depressed  in  mind,  his  memory  was  im- 
paired, and  he  was  totally  unable  to  attend  to  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness. The  impulse  of  the  heart  was  unusually  strong,  and,  after 
a  full  meal,  he  frequently  complained  of  great  palpitation,  and 
sometimes  of  weight  and  throbbing  over  the  back  part  of  the 
head,  attended,  at  the  time,  with  considerable  stupor,  or  even 
entire  suspension,  of  the  mental  faculties.  The  stools  were  small 
in  quantity,  and  unhealthy  ;  the  tongue  was  coated.  His  sleep 
was  scanty  and  unrefi'eshing,  and  much  disturbed  by  terrific 
dreams.  After  minutely  considering  the  case  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  thoroughly  examining  the  urine,  by  the  adoption  of  the  neces- 
sary chemical  re-agents,  1  ventured  to  give  a  confident  opinion, 
that  no  organic  disease  of  the  kidneys  existed  of  any  kind  soever, 
and  that  those  organs  were  only  secondarily  and  sympathetically 
affected  by  gasti'ic  and  hepatic  derangement.  This  assm'ance, 
based  upon  careful  examination  and  plausible  reasoning, 
was  a  source  of  great  consolation  to  the  patient.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  treatment,  leeches  were  applied  over 
the  region  of  the  stomach  ;  combinations  of  Hyd.  e.  Creta  with 
Pulv.  Rhei  were  prescribed,  and  occasional  aperients.  The 
patient  was  also  placed  upon  a  mild  farinaceous  diet,  to  be 
taken  in  small  and  oft-repeated  quantities,  so  as  not  greatly  to 
distend  the  stomach,  or  interfere  too  much  with  the  action  of 
the  heart.  Under  this  treatment,  and  by  the  further  aid  of 
light  vegetable  tonics,  and  change  of  air,  the  patient  regained 
his  usual  health,  strength,  and  mental  powers, — all  of  which 
have  since  been  satisfactorily  and  pleasurably  maintained. 
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The  connexion,  or  association  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the 
organs  of  digestion'  and  of  assimilation  with  each  other,  as  exhi- 
bited in  this  case,  are  amongst  the  most  frequent  and  promi- 
nent in  the  animal  economy.  When  it  is  recollected,  that  the 
functions  of  digestion  are  performed  by  the  concurrent  action 
of  the  secretions  of  the  stomach  and  the  fluids  of  certain  glands, 
viz.,  the  salivary,  the  pancreas,  and  the  liver,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  the  great  frequency  of  these  morbid  associations, 
and  that  disorders  of  one  of  the  series  should  be  readily  com- 
municated to  others,  and  that  the  derangement  of  the  functions 
of  one,  should  consequently  more  or  less  influence  the  rest : 
indeed,  in  the  course  of  practice,  vi^e  rarely  find  a  complaint 
involving  the  stomach  without  exhibiting  various  sympathetic 
phenomena,  or  associated  morbid  conditions,  sensations,  or 
actions,  owing  to  the  several  relations  just  adverted  to.  The 
liver  is  more  immediately  connected  (gastro-hepatic  sympathy) 
with  the  stomach  than  any  other  organ.  Disordered  states  of 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  greatly  affect  the  functions 
of  the  hepatic  system  ;  and  also  torpor,  congestions,  or  other  dis- 
orders of  the  liver,  are  followed  by  complaints  of  the  stomach, 
and  by  congestions  of  the  digestive  mucous  surface  ;  some  of 
the  more  remote  consequences  being,  when  the  primary  mis- 
chief remains,  hsemoiThages,  piles,  jaundice,  and  dropsies.  Not 
only  are  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  digestive  canal  thus 
severally  disordered  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  the  kidneys 
and  other  contiguous  viscera,  more  or  less  partake  of  the  same 
morbid  derangements,  sympathetically  conveyed  thereto. 

Irritability  of  the  stomach  is  a  frequent  symptom  of  calca- 
reous aff"ections  of  the  kidneys  and  ureter.  When  the  vital 
powers  are  weakened  by  impaired  digestion,  or  indeed  by  any 
disease  producing  general  nervous  depression  or  exhaustion,  it 
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may  then  be  observed,  that  more  or  less  derangement  of  the 
urinary  secretion,  or  even  organic,  lesion  of  the  substance  of  the 
kidneys  themselves,  is  a  usual  concomitant.  We  find,  even  in 
comparative  health,  the  greatest  sympathy  existing  between 
the  condition  of  other  secerning  organs  and  the  kidneys  ;  for 
when  the  functions  of  the  latter  are  temporarily  obstructed,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  becomes  disordered,  the  vessels  con- 
gested, and  the  entire  fluid  contaminated.  An  excess  of  that 
product  of  the  urinary  fluid,  termed  urea,  with  phosphatic  and 
other  earthy  salts, — intended  by  nature  for  elimination  through 
the  secerning  vessels  of  the  kidneys  for  the  pm-pose  of  complete 
expulsion  from  the  body, — are  either  retained  among,  and  gorge 
the  minute  papiUse  of  their  internal  surface,  or  are  but 
imperfectly  separated  from  the  circulatory  fluid,  thus  by  ab- 
sorption appearing  and  reappearing,  as  a  true  poison  in  the 
sanguineous  pabulum,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  nutrition. 
These  deleterious  elements  retained  in  the  blood,  are  sometimes 
vicariously  removed  by  the  cutaneous  surface.  We  see  again 
the  sympathy  existing  between  the  skin  and  the  internal 
organs  ;  when  the  functions  of  the  former  are  suppressed,  the 
kidneys,  if  in  a  healthy  condition,  perform  an  increased  and 
additional  function,  and  efiete  and  deleterious  materials,  which 
should  have  been  conveyed  from  the  body  through  the  emunc- 
tories  of  the  skin,  are  removed  by  the  increased  activity  and 
superadded  powers  of  the  renal  glands.  Should  the  liver  be 
inactive  and  disregardant  of  its  duties,  then  also  do  the  kidneys 
perform  that  essential  oflBce  in  the  animal  economy, — that  of 
removing  from  the  blood  those  carbonaceous  constituents  which 
it  is  the  ordinary  duty  of  the  liver  to  perform.  By  this  wise 
and  beautiful  provision  of  nature,  we  find  that  if,  from  any 
cause,  one  organ  is  incapable  of  performing  its  functions,  others. 
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whose  purposes  are  apparently  dissimilar,  seem  to  become  sen- 
sible of  the  increased  and  even  novel  actions  they  are  required 
to  perform,  and  are  stimulated  to  greater  activity,  and  to  unusual 
duty.  When,  however,  the  functions  both  of  skin  and  kidneys 
are  imperfectly  performed,  the  most  rapid,  and  serious  derange- 
ments are  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  circulating  fluid,  and 
subsequently  in  other  parts  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  distributed, 
in  such  unhealthy  and  vitiated  conditions. 

Case — Nervous  Exhaustion.  Some  years  since,  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  a  lady  residing  in  the  country,  who  had 
been  recommended  to  me  by  a  former  patient : — 

"  Sir, — I  have  been  strongly  advised  by  Mrs.  C  ,of  , 

(who,  you  will  no  doubt  remember,  was  under  your  treatment 
last  year,)  to  consult  you  upon  my  case. '  Having  a  large  family, 
and  a  sick  child,  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  me  to  leave 
home,  and  therefore  hope  that  you  will  be  enabled  to  satisfac- 
torily treat  my  case  by  letter.  I  am  encouraged  in  this  hope 
by  finding  that  it  was  by  epistolary  correspondence  that  you 
restored  Mrs.  C  from  a  state  of  miserable  mental  despon- 
dency, and  bodily  suffering,  to  perfect  health.  My  case  is 
as  follows: — I  am  43  years  of  age,  and  of  what,  I  believe, 
is  Called  a  '  nervous  temperament,'  and  have  been  gradually 
getting  poorly  for  the  last  three  years.  I  have  frequently  a  dull, 
gnawing  pain  about  the  shoulder  blades,  and  sometimes  feel, 
when  lying  down,  as  if  I  had  been  bruised.  There  is  a  little 
tightness  about  the  chest,  and  diflBculty  of  breathing  when  as- 
cending stairs.  I  have  had  for  the  last  month  a  slight  cough, 
mor6  especially  when  I  rise  in  the  morning,  and  it  is  occasionally 
accompanied  by  a  slight  expectoration  of  frothy  yellowish 
mucus  ;  my  tongue  is  furred,  and  I  have  an  unpleasant  metallic 
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sort  of  taste  in  the  mouth ;  my  appetite,  strange  to  say,  is 
tolerably  good,  but  I  think  that  I  cannot  properly  digest  my 
food,  for  I  am  much  troubled  with  flatulence,  and  become  very 
heavy  and  sleepy  after  dinner ;  and  I  always  feel,  eat  what 
quantity  I  may,  miserably  weak — indeed,  my  exhaustion  is  such 
that  the  slightest  exertion  appears  to  thoroughly  wear  me  out, 
and  disable  me  from  attending  to  my  domestic  duties.  I  have 
been  for  some  months  compelled  constantly  to  resort  to  laxa- 
tives;  and  with  regard  to  a  certain  peculiarity  of  constitution, 
you  will  understand  me  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  am  the  very  re- 
verse *  of  what  Mrs.  C  complained  of.  My  rest  is  disturbed 

by  frightful  dreams,  so  much  so  that  I  dread  the  night ;  and  do 
let  me  entreat  you  to  bear  tliis  in  mind,  for  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  I  mentally  suffer  in  this  way.  I  should  also  inform  you, 
that  after  taking  my  meals,  I  sometimes  have  an  oppression 
over  the  forehead,  a  dimness  of  sight,  and  peculiar  feeling  in 
my  head,  which  affects  me  so  much  that  I  fear  I  shaU  altogether 
lose  my  reasoning  faculties,  if  my  symptoms  are  not  ameliorated 
— I  say  ameliorated^  for  I  despair  of  being  cured,  having  been, 
so  long  under  treatment  to  no  purpose. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  H  L  ." 

From  the  above,  and  subsequent  statements,  it  appeared  that 
the  various  secretions  had  been  for  a  lengthened  period  in  a 
highly  deranged  condition,  caused  by  impeded  circulation  of 
the  liver,  and  by  a  retention  of  inspissated  gall  or  mucus,  ob- 
structing the  due  flow  of  the  bile  into  the  intestines.  The 

*  The  patient  alluded  to  suffered  under  araeuorrlicea  (suspended  men- 
struation). 
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primary  objects  of  the  treatment  consisted,  first,  in  removing 
the  accumulated  vitiated  mucus  in  the  intestinal  passages  ;  and, 
secondly,  in  restoring  a  healthy  action  of  the  liver,  by  which  its 
functions  might  be  properly  earned  on.  Both  these  points  were 
fortunately  accomplished  in  three  weeks,  and  after  the  adoption 
of  tonic  remedies  for  another  month,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  fi-om  my  patient  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  continued  to  improve  daily  since  I  last  wrote,  and 
am  in  excellent  spirits."  *  *  *  *  "  "When  I  bring  back  to  my 
mind  the  horrors  I  used  to  endure,  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank 
you  for  your  kind  and  successful  efforts  to  restore  me ;  and  I 
also  feel  grateful  to  my  dear  fi'iend  in  having  so  fortunately  re- 
commended me  to  seek  your  aid." 

Case — Lowness  of  Spirits  and  Despondency  of  Mind. 
The  following  case  was  laid  before  me  in  the  year  1839,  and 
evinces  how  close  is  the  connexion  between  the  digestive  organs 
and  the  brain,  and  demonstrates  that  whatever  affects  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  one,  soon  reacts  upon  the  similar  manifestations 
of  the  other. 

"  Sir, — You  successfully  treated  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
afflicted  with  a  complaint  somewhat-  similar,  I  think,  to  that 
under  which  I  am  suffering  ;  and  by  his  recommendation  I  have 
d]'awn  up  the  following  statement  of  my  past  and  present  symp- 
toms, with  the  hope  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  afford  me  that 
relief  which  I  have  so  unsuccessfully  sought  elsewhere.  I  have 
not  sufficient  energy  of  mind  to  undertake  a  journey  to  London, 
but  should  you  deem  it  advisable,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you 
down  here,  and  personally  consult  with  you. 

"  I  am  aged  44  years,  of  rather  slight  make,  married  but 
separated  from  my  wife  ;  both  my  parents  attained  a  good  age. 
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My  mother,  however,  was  of  a  very  bilious  and  nervous  tem- 
perament, and  she  was  for  the  last  three  years  of  her  hfe  under 
personal  restraint. 

"I  have  felt  unwell  for  six  years,  but  during  the  last 
two  I  have  been  so  prostrated  by  nervous  debility  and  ex- 
citement, that  I  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  business,  and 
have  been  a  burthen  to  myself,  and  I  fear  to  all  those  connected 
with  me. 

"  From  the  very  beginning  of  my  manhood,  I  have  experienced 
a  feeling  of  uncomfortableness  about  the  right  side,,  and  occa- 
sionally extending  to  the  top  of  the  shoulder ;  my  eyes  have 
sometimes  a  dull  yellowish  tinge  ;  my  tongue  is  always  more  or 
less  coated,  and  my  mouth  feels  parched  ;  the  urine  is  sometimes 
very  thick,  especially  in  cold  weather,  and  occasionally  it  is  like 
common  water ;  the  bowels  are  generally  irregular,  sometimes 
obstinately  confined,  and  sometimes  very  loose.  I  have  but  little 
appetite,  and  experience  a  sense  of  fulness  and  distension  at 
the  stomach  after  eating.  I  perspire  but  little,  and  always  feel 
so  cold,  that  I  enjoy  a  fire  even  in  the  summer.  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  take  wine  in  moderate  quantities  until  the  last 

two  years,  when  I  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  Dr.   ,  who 

attended  me  at  that  time.    I  have  always  severely  felt  the  loss 

of  my  accustomed  stimulant,  and  expressed  as  much  to  Dr.  , 

but  have  yielded  to  his,  no  doubt,  superior  judgment.  And 
here  let  me  digress  to  say,  that  you  will  find  me  a  most  obe- 
dient patient,  and  that  I  will  fully  carry  out  any  treatment  you 
may  recommend.  Upon  hearing  from  you  what  coiu^e  to 
pursue,  •  yoii  may  depend  that  your  treatment  shall  not  be 
thwarted  or  interfered  with,  either  by  myself  or  others.  I  have 
little  detei-mination  left,  but  I  see  the  necessity  of  this,  and  you 
may  rely  on  me.    This  subject  now  leads  me  to  allude  to  my 
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mental  sufferings,  which  are  far  less  endurable  than  my  cor- 
poreal ailments.  When  I  first  rise  in  the  morning  I  generally 
experience  so  much  lassitude  and  listlessness,  that  I  feel  quite 
incapable  of  undergoing  the  fatigue  of  dressing,  which  opera- 
tion frequently  takes  me  two  or  more  hours.  Occasionally  at 
this  time  I  have  experienced  an  unusual  degree  of  despondency, 
and  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  oppression  over  the  forehead ;  the 
only  means  by  which  I  can  get  relief  at  these  times  is,  by 
plunging  my  head  into  a  basin  of  cold  water.  You  cannot  con- 
ceive the  mental  agony  I  have  endured ;  so  intense  has  it  been, 
that  several  times  (I  say  so  now  with  shame)  I  have  been  on 
the  point  of  terminating  my  wretched  existence.  I  am  thankful 
to  say  that  I  have  had  no  feeling  of  this  perverted  nature  for 
some  little  time,  but  I  still  feel  very  miserable  in  mind,  which 
produces  in  me  a  thorough  tedium  vitce. 

"  I  have  now  detailed,  as  far  as  my  wretched  memory  will 
permit,  the  leading  symptoms  of  my  case,  and  earnestly  hope 
that  they  may  prove  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  you  to  prescribe 

forme.    My  friend,  Mr.  ,  of  Square,  near  you,  will 

give  you  some  additional  information  concerning  my  past 
sufferings  ;  and  if  not  taxing  you  too  much,  may  I  request  that 
you  wiU  see  him  upon  the  subject  before  writing  to  me  ?  I 
have  especial  reasons  for  making  this  request. 

"  I  am, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

ii    » 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  above  communi- 
cation, I  had  an  interview  with  the  gentleman  alluded  to,  and 
found  that  this  poor  sufferer  had  been  a  most  pitiable  object  for 
some  years  past — that  he  had  entertained,  and  fostered,  the  most 
painful  and  unfounded  delusions  respecting  his  wife  and  all  his 
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relatives  ;  that  his  conduct,  in  consequence  of  this,  became  so 
violent  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  him  placed  in  an  asylum, 
for  a  space  of  three  vreeks.  Copies  of  the  certificates,  as  to  his 
former  insanity,  were  shown  to  me,  and  also  the  written  opinions 
of  several  other  medical  men  who  had  visited  him  after  being 
placed  in  the  asylum,  which  clearly  established  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  of  unsound  mind  at  the  time  referred  to. 

Upon  carefully  reviewing  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case 
— and  a  change  of  scene  appearing  to  be  highly  desirable — I 
deemed  it  the  safer  and  better  plan  to  recommend  my  patient  to 
come  up  to  town,  so  as  to  be  under  my  immediate  care  and  ob- 
servation, and  this  proposition  was  early  carried  out. 

On  examining  the  region  of  the  liver,  I  found  great  imeasi- 
ness  on  pressure,  and  the  margin,  though  not  sensibly  enlarged 
to  the  touch,  was  fuller  and  firmer  than  it  should  be  ;  the  faecal 
excretions  were  of  a  dry,  firm,  and  clay-hke  appearance,  indicat- 
ing a  deficiency  in  quantity,  and  a  proper  mixture  of  the 
bihary  and  intestinal  secretion.  The  pulse  was  low  and  inter- 
mittent, and  the  action  of  the  heart  was  laboured ;  the  other 
symptoms  fully  agreed  with  those  detailed  in  my  patient's  letter. 

In  directing  the  treatment,  I  prescribed  those  remedies  which 
appeared  best  calculated  to  impart  a  healthy  action  to  the  liver, 
increasing  its  secretion  and  expediting  its  passage  through  the  in- 
testines. By  means  of  this  treatment,  the  condition  of  the  biliary 
system  soon  became  altered,  the  power  of  the  stomach  aug- 
mented, and  the  process  of  digestion  became  active  and  correct. 
A  like  beneficial  change  was  observable  in  the  dejections,  which 
had  now  acquired  their  true  saffi-onous  tinge,  and  become 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  mucus.  I  then  employed  tonics, 
which  entirely  removed  all  the  nervous  debility  and  feeling  of 
wretchedness,  which  had  so  long  embittered  his  existence,  and 
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restored  him  to  perfect  mental  and  bodily  health.  I  have 
since  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  my  patient  restored  to  his 
amiable  wife, — resuming  with  pleasure  and  eagerness  all  his 
former  pursuits  in  life,  mingling  and  delighting  in  the  society  of 
his  old  fi-iends  and  associates,  and  viewing  everything  in  that 
agreeable  and  pleasing  light  which  characterises  those  persons 
possessed  of  a  healthy  body  and  contented  mind. 

Case — Hypochondriasis.  A  middle-aged  gentleman,  for- 
merly a  merchant,  consulted  me  in  the  year  1840.  His  coun- 
tenance was  wild,  and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  anxiety  of  ex- 
pression, or  rather,  perhaps,  I  should  say,  of  despondent  indication. 
He  informed  me,  that  he  had  been  ailing  for  the  last  four  years, 
which  he  attributed  to  having  lived  '  too  fast ;'  and  that  he  had 
latterly  endured  more  mental  and  bodily  suffering  than  words 
could  describe ; — he  further  added,  that  the  former  had  been 
maintained  and  aggravated  by  the  unfeeling  manner  in  which 
his  family,  his  friends,  and  even  his  medical  attendant,  had 
derided  and  ridiculed  his  complaints. 

He  more  particularly  complained  at  this  time  of  an  oppression 
over  the  region  of  the  heart,  accompanied  with  palpitation,  on 
making  the  least  exertion  ;  a  nervous  trembling  of  the  hands  ; 
a  gnawing  or  sinking  at  the  stomach  ;  relaxation  of  the  bowels, 
and  with  occasionally  clay-coloured,  and  at  other  times  almost 
black,  evacuations  ;  loss  of  appetite  and  other  natural  desires ; 
giddiness  of  the  head ;  imperfect  vision,  with  a  sensation  as  if 
specks  were  floating  before  the  eyes  ;  flatulence  ;  a  want  of  re- 
freshing sleep,  and  a  perfect  inaptitude  for  all  bodily  or  intel- 
lectual enjoyments. 

I  considered  that  all  the  above  symptoms  were  dependent 
upon  imperfect  secretion  of  the  biliary  fluids,  and  general  de- 
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rangement  of  the  assimilative  organs ;  and  the  treatment  con- 
sisted in  the  steady  exhibition  of  minute  doses  of  undebilitating 
alteratives,  with  gentle  aperients,  subsequently  followed  up  by 
light  vegetable  tonics.  These  remedies,  aided  by  a  strict  re- 
gimen, regulated  the  secretions,  and  improved  their  character  ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  con- 
gratulating my  patient  upon  the  restoration  of  his  mental  and 
bodily  health,  which  has  ever  since  remained  unimpaired. 

This  case  is  another  exemplification  of  the  close  and  strict 
bond  of  sympathy  which  exists  between  the  digestive  organs 
and  the  braiu ;  and  it  demonstrates  that  the  functions  of  the 
former  cannot  be  deranged,  without  the  danger  of  drawing 
others  into  participation.  When  the  numerous  modes  in  which 
the  functions  of  the  digestive  and  secretive  organs  may  become 
disturbed  are  considered, — ^both  by  the  direct  application  of 
irritating  substances  to  the  viscera  themselves,  and  also  by  their 
associations  with  the  brain,  nervous  system,  skin,  &c. — we  cannot 
feel  surprise  at  the  great  extent,  to  which  hypochondriacal 
afiections  are  prevalent.  This  complaint  has  truly,  indeed, 
been  described  as  one  of  the  bitter  fruits,  of  a  high  state  of 
civilization.  Among  barbarous  nations  it  is  said  to  be  almost, 
if  not  altogether,  unknown.  If,  in  weighing  the  evils  of  savage 
against  those  of  civilized  life,  we  were  to  throw  these,  and  other 
forms  of  nervous  disorders,  into  the  scale  with  the  latter,  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  difEcult  to  ascertain  on  which  side  the  balance  pre- 
ponderated. 

The  history  of  this  case,  leads  me  to  remark  upon  the  repre- 
hensible and  cruel  practice  of  ridiculing  or  laughing  at  the 
sufferings  (imaginary  though  they  may  even  be)  of  this  un- 
happy class  of  individuals.  Some  people,  it  is  to  be  feared,  often 
take  pleasure  in  relating  stories  respecting  the  painful  illusions 
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which  nervous  people  have  been  said  to  have  entertained.  It 
is,  however,  a  fact,  that  in  many  instances  these  '  illusions ' 
(although  the  arcana  are  occasionally  inexplicable,  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  reason,  and  the  definition  and  arrangement 
too  inti'icate  and  perplexed  to  be  conspicuously  enumerated)  have 
yet  an  existence  too  painfully  real.  But  from  whatever  cause 
those  in'egular  impressions,  termed  fancies,  may  originate,  it  is 
the  duty  and  the  province  of  the  physician  to  employ  his  art  for 
their  subjugation.  He  knows  but  little  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
the  sentient  organisation,  who  considers  an  ailment  to  be  a 
matter  of  fancy,  because  it  has  no  tangible  essence  or  structural 
character ;  and  certainly,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  persons,  at  least  to 
abstain  from  ruffling  the  already  excited  mind  by  unbecoming 
levity,  or  by  exposing  a  morbid  sensibility,  to  reproach  and  in- 
sult. It  may  be  affirmed  that  no  one  ever  yet  was  jeered  out  of 
hypochondi'iasis.  "  The  malady  of  the  nerves,"  as  observed  by 
a  talented  writer,  "  is  of  too  severe  and  obstinate  a  nature  to  yield 
to  a  sneer  or  a  sarcasm  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  we  should 
dispel  despondency,  and  elevate  the  spirits,  by  insulting  the 
understanding."  The  nervous  patient  may  feel,  indeed,  the  edge 
of  satire  as  keenly  as  he  would  that  of  a  sword,  but  although  it 
should  penetrate  his  bosom,  it  would  not  be  likely  to  cleanse 
from  it 

"  That  perilous  stuff  that  weighs  upon  the  soul." 

The  pointed  finger  of  scorn,  and  conscious  superiority,  when  the 
voice  of  comfort  was  earnestly  and  sanguinely  expected,  is  a 
trial  infinitely  too  keen  and  severe  for  the  tender  and  delicately 
susceptible  mind  to  combat  with ;  the  terrible  consequence,  in 
many  such  cases,  is,  that  reason  is  hurled  from  her  throne,  and 
the  greatest  skill  and  the  most  soothing  treatment  are  often 
sought  in  vain. 
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Case — Melancholy.  My  advice  was  solicited  in  the  month 
of  July,  1841,  on  the  following  case  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  very  desirous  of  obtaining  your  profes- 
sional assistance,  and  hope  that  you  will  bestow  your  best  atten- 
tion and  consideration  upon  the  following  statement  of  my 
symptoms. 

"  My  age  is  50 ;  I  am  married,  without  family,  and  have 
lived  in  the  East  Indies  for  twenty  years.  I  returned  to  this 
(my  native)  town  about  a  year  ago,  with  the  hope  that  change  of 
climate,  and  perfect  quietude,  would  restore  my  health,  which 
has  been  gradually  deteriorating  for  a  long  time  from  the  effects 
of  a  tropical  residence  ;  and  I  fear  that  I  may  add,  too  close 
and  rigid  an  attention  to  my  business — that  of  a  general  mer- 
chant. Formerly  I  was  of  a  peculiarly  active  turn  of  mind, 
and,  I  believe,  was  generally  considered  as  being  of  a  cheerful 
and  social  disposition  ;  but  an  indescribable  something,  a  feeling 
of  depression,  indifference,  or  listlessness,  now  seems  to  pervade 
my  whole  system,  and  weighs  me  down — rendering  aU  society, 
amusement,  nay,  even  my  own  existence,  intolerable.  I  cannot 
account  for  this  horrible  melancholy,  for  I  am  living  in  a  beau- 
tiful quiet  spot,  where  I  have  no  anxieties,  troubles,  or  corporeal 
labour.  My  appetite  is  very  capricious,  and  after  eating  I  am 
much  troubled  with  flatulence,  and  sometimes  sour  eructations  ; 
and  my  food,  I  should  say,  never  appears  to  digest  well.  I 
have,  for  some  years,  been  subject  to  an  eruption  of  pimples,  and 
a  coppery  sort  of  discolouration  of  the  skin  ;  and  my  forehead 
is,  at  the  present  time,  slightly  marked  in  this  way.  I  have  oc- 
casionally gnawing  pains  in  my  bones,  which  I  have  been  told 
are  rheumatic.  My  countenance  is  pallid,  and  my  flesh  appears 
dried  up — and  always  is  hot,  but  without  any  perspiration.  I 
was  formerly  stout,  but  have  now  sadly  lost  flesh.    My  bowels 
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are  sometimes  relaxed,  and  occasionally  obstinately  costive. 
I  have  taken  vast  quantities  of  calomel  during  the  last  five  years 
. — in  fact,  I  may  say  that  my  system  has  always  been,  more  or 
less,  under  the  influence  of  this  medicine  during  the  whole  of 
that  period.  I  have  often  fancied  that  the  mercury  has  im- 
paired my  memory  (which  is  sometimes  most  lamentably  de- 
ficient), and  the  general  vigour  of  my  mind,  but  have  as  often 
been  told  by  my  medical  attendant  that  the  administration  of 
it,  was  indispensable  in  my  case.  The  urine  is  generally  very 
thick,  more  especially  when  I  do  not  take  exercise,  which,  from 
want  of  strength,  I  am  rarely  enabled  to  indulge  in.  *  *  *  * 

"  I  am, 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

tt  >> 

The  distressing  constitutional  irritation  described  in  this 
letter,  I  regarded  as  partly  originating  from  the  injurious  effiects 
of  a  too  liberal  exhibition  of  calomel,  and  partly  from  deficient 
alvine  and  biliary  secretion.  Calomel,  highly  beneficial  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  when  cautiously  and  appropriately  administered, 
has  frequently  been  employed  in  many  cases  with  a  great  deal 
too  little  discrimination  and  judgment.  Persons  frequently  arQ 
seen  who  had  been  supposed  to  be  under  that  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  the  system  usually  understood  by  the  term  bilious,  but  who 
are  in  reaUty  dyspeptic,  falling  martyrs  to  long-continued  mer- 
curial courses,  which  had  been  persisted  in,  despite  of  the  ex- 
pressed misgivings  of  the  patients  themselves,  and  the  evident 
deterioration  of  their  health.  For  instance,  in  cases  of  consti- 
pation of  the  bowels,  sometimes  followed  by  painful  diarrhoea, 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  defec- 
tive secretion  of  bile,  or  that  the  symptoms  are  depen- 
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dent  upon  the  suppression  of  this  fluid.  A  deficiency  of  biliary 
elimination  should  rather  be  inferred,  from  the  simultaneous 
existence  of  bile  in  the  urine,  with  pale,  clay-coloured  stools. 
Both  these  signs  are  absent  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  dyspeptic  symptoms  by  referring 
them  to  imaginary  torpid  action  of  the  liver ;  and  hence  mer- 
curial preparations  are  given.  There  are  few  instances  of  this 
nature,  in  which  even  minute  doses  of  mercury  produce  a  more 
depressing  and  baneful  eflect,  than  when  given  to  nervous 
patients  with  the  view  of  stimulating  or  correcting  their 'biliary 
secretion.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising,  with  our  long  experience  of 
this  powerful  remedy,  that  it  should  not  be  more  cautiously  pre- 
scribed, and  that  the  attention  of  practitioners  should  so  fre- 
quently be  solely  directed  to  its  immediate  action — to  the  utter 
disregard  of  its  ulterior  and  insidious  operation  upon  the  system. 
It  has  been  sensibly  remarked  by  a  modern  writer,  "  that  a  slow 
but  certain  poison  may  lurk  under  the  medicine  which  ap- 
parently promotes  the  cure  ;  that,  although  it  prove  ultimately 
successful  in  expelling  the  enemy,  yet  often  during  the  conflict  it 
lays  waste  the  ground  upon  which  it  exercises  its  victorious 
power."  The  countenance,  and  not  only  the  physical,  but  even 
the  mental,  constitution,  will  often  retain  through  life  the  im- 
pression of  a  mercurial  course.  It  frequently  leaves  its  victim 
in  a  diseased  condition,  which  increases  with  added  severity  as 
age,  or  the  too  keen  susceptibility  to  morbid  feelings,  blunted 
by  an  almost  paralytic  insensibility  to  enjoyment,  creeps  on. 
The  case  is  then  truly  pitiable — metaphorically,  the  instrument 
may  be  said  to  be  so  much  out  of  tune,  that  no  hand,  however 
delicate  or  skilful,  can  extract  from  it  one  harmonious  note. 

The  remedies  I  prescribed  in  this  case,  varying  according  to 
circumstances,  consisted  of  the  Acid.  Nitro-Muriat.  and  Decoct. 
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Sarsap.  c.  Potass.  lodidi.  I  entirely  discontinued  mercury  in 
every  shape  and  form,  and  recommended  change  of  scene,  with 
carriage  exercise.  His  bodily  health  and  strength  were  so 
much  improved  by  the  treatment,  that  he  was  enabled,  in  the 
course  of  five  weeks,  to  walk  with  enjoyment  for  two  and  three 
hours  together  ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  eleven  weeks,  he  was 
restored  to  average  good  health,  and  he  then  entered  with  zeal 
into  society  and  amusements.  When  these  happy  effects  were 
produced,  I  urged  upon  my  patient  the  necessity  of  keeping  his 
mind  occupied,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  became,  and  now  is, 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  active  (as  well  as  respected)  members 
of  the  county  magistracy. 

It  has  been  generally  found  that  tropical  climates,  as  in  the 
above  case,  have  an  unfavourable  effect  on  European  constitu- 
tions, producing  functional  derangement  of  the  various  internal 
organs,  and  a  gi'adual  depression  of  mind,  with  diminished  bodily 
strength.  The  stimulus  of  heat  greatly  increasing  the  circula- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  internal  organs  necessarily 
receive  a  diminished  supply,  and  thus  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
vital  power  is  expended  in  the  contraction  of  the  diameters  of 
the  vessels  to  their  contents,  by  which  the  various  other  func- 
tions of  the  system  are  deprived  of  their  fair  proportion. 
By  the  same  stimulus  more  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart, 
and  this  organ,  in  co-operation  with  the  general  circulatory 
system,  acts  with  increased  frequency,  thus  also  again  requiring 
a  larger  proportion  of  vital  energy  for  the  due  performance  of 
its  functions.  Respiration  likewise,  depending  so  materially  on 
the  state  of  the  circulation,  is  usually  accelerated  at  the  same 
time,  though  producing  a  less  salutary  effect  on  the  circulating 
mass  than  is  experienced  in  colder  climates,  by  reason  of  the  in- 
creased rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere,  a  given  volume  of  which 
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contains,  in  hot  countries,  less  of  the  aerial  pabulum,  or  materials 
for  combustion  in  the  lungs.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
expenditure  of  vitality  is  disproportioned  to  the  supply ;  and 
hence  are  gradually  developed  vax'ious  debilitating  affections  of 
the  organic  and  nervous  systems,  the  liability  to  which  is  too  fre- 
quently further  engendered  by  inactivity,  sensuality,  or  the  im- 
moderate use  of  vinous  or  spirituous  potations.  Many  denizens 
of  these  climes  are  found  to  be  subject  to  attacks  of  recurrent 
or  periodical  mania,  which,  unless  precautionary  measures  are 
timely  adopted,  both  in  diet,  general  habits,  and  protection  from 
the  direct  solar  rays,  are  liable  to  autumnal  renewal. 

It  will  generally  be  found,  that  patients  who  have  resided  for 
any  length  of  time  in  tropical  climates  are  liable  to  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels  from  deranged  biliary  secretion — in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  experience  depression,  languor,  capricious 
appetite,  indigestion,  joined  with  a  furred  and  white  tongue, 
and  uneasy  sensations  about  the  bowels  or  stomach.  In  genial 
weather,  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry,  but  not  too  cold,  it  is  re- 
markable to  observe  how  much  their  spirits  revive,  and  how 
greatly  their  digestion  is  improved  ;  but  under  the  influence  of 
a  humid  atmosphere,  especially  when  combined  with  diminished 
temperature,  the  sleep  is  unrefreshing,  the  appetite  fails,  a  sense 
of  weight,  pain,  and  general  uneasiness,  with  depression  of 
spirits,  predominate.  After  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  the 
system  is  temporarily  recruited,  though  only  to  experience  again 
a  recurrence  of  the  same  distressing  and  enervating  symptoms. 
When  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  bracing,  a  degree  of  cold  can 
be  endured  that  would  be  scarcely  tolerable  if  the  air  were 
charged  with  moisture,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  abstraction  of 
caloric  or  the  matter  of  heat  from  the  surface  is  too  rapid  and 
energetic.    We  are  all  sensible  in  our  own  climate  how  com- 
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paratively  distressing  is  the  cold  after  a  sudden  tliaw,  to  that 
which  had  been  readily  endured  when  surrounded  by  ice  and 
snow.  On  the  same  principle,  a  higher  temperature  can  be  com- 
fortably borne  in  dry  and  serene  weather,  than  when  the  air  is 
humid,  or  what  is  popularly  and  emphatically  termed  muggy. 

In  another  work*  now  near  completion,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  impress  upon  my  professional  brethren  the  important  benefits 
that  would  accrue  to  science  generally,  as  well  as  to  the  interests 
of  the  sick,  from  faithful  records  of  the  aerial  conditions,  its 
varying  weight,  elasticity,  humidity,  and  the  apparent  influence 
which  its  changes  produce  upon  the  bodily  or  mental  functions. 
What  valuable  and  instructive  data  might  have  been  afforded  to 
science  and  to  suff"ering  humanity  had  such  chronicles  been  ac- 
curately preserved  from  an  early  period  to  the  present  time  ! 

Although  not  exactly  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  this  present 
essay,  I  may  not  unseasonably  advert  to  the  well-known 
and  admitted  fact,  that  many  sensitive  individuals  are  cognizant 
of  the  varying  hygrometric  changes  which  occur,  while  they 
themselves  are  either  warm  in  bed,  or  closely  confined  to  a 
chamber  of  uniform  temperature. 

Case — Nervous  Irritation  and  Despondency.  A  lady, 
aged  40,  married,  without  family,  of  extremely  pallid  and  anxious 
countenance,  and  much  reduced  in  flesh  and  strength,  consulted 
me  in  consequence  of  having  read  my  work  on  "  Diseases  of  the 
Chest."  She  stated  that  she  was  suflTering  under  severe  cough 
and  general  debility,  and,  believing  that  she  was  afflicted  with 
consumption,  was  desirous  that  I  should  examine  her  chest,  and 

*  On  the  Infliience  of  various  States  and  Conditions  of  tlie  Atmosphere, 
and  Remarks  on  the  Climate  of  various  Places  of  Resort,  at  Home  and 
Abroad. 
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give  my  opinion  upon  the  point.  She  added  that  she  ardently 
hoped  that  her  lungs  were  far  advanced  in  disease,  as  she  was 
quite  weary  of  life  ;  and  she  admitted  that  many  times  she  had 
even  meditated  self-destruction. 

She  did  not  complain  of  any  particular  or  decided  pain,  but 
described  the  bowels  as  being  confined,  and  that  she  was  '  irre- 
gular '  in  constitution — that  she  always  experienced,  more  or 
less,  an  unnatural  beating  at  the  heart,  and  a  feeling  of  tight- 
ness, and  heaviness,  over  the  "head.  The  tongue  was  furred, 
and  she  complamed  of  an  intensely  nauseous  taste  and  smell, 
more  especially  in  the  morning.  The  pulse  was  much  accelerated. 
Little  or  no  tenderness  about  the  epigastrium.  At  the  conclusion 
of  her  narration  she  begged  me  not  to  mention  to  her  husband, 
or  any  of  her  friends,  that  she  had  consulted  me,  for  that  she 
had  always  most  studiously  avoided  all  mention  of  her  bodily 
or  mental  ailments. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  chest  convinced  me  that  the 
lungs  and  heart  were  perfectly  healthy,  although  the  action  of 
both  was  much  accelerated  From  a  consideration  of  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  she  was 
suffering  under  nervous  exhaustion  and  excitement,  dependent 
upon  a  disordered  condition  of  the  alimentary  functions.  She 
was  ordered,  at  the  outset  of  the  treatment,  aperients  combined 
with  alteratives,  which  had  a  most  decided  effect  upon  the 
various  secretions,  and  entirely  relieved  the  oppression  of  the 
head.  This  treatment  was  steadily  pursued  for  the  space  of 
three  weeks,  and  afterwards  followed  up  by  gradually  increased 
doses  of  Ferri  Ammon.  Cit.,  and  01.  Morrhuse,  under  which 
prOcedin-e  she  ultimately  obtained  perfect  health,  and  has  since 
become  stout,  active,  and  light-hearted. 

It  is  sometimes  curious  to  observe  in  patients  labouring  (as 
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in  the  above  case)  under  impeded  digestion,  and  its  oft- 
attendant  melancholy,  the  secrecy  in  which  the  patient 
envelops,  and  the  profound  silence  he  will  observe,  in 
reference  to  the  pangs  and  tortures  with  which  he  is  dis- 
tressed— which  concealment  is  indeed  to  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  symptoms  of  such  maladies. 

Several  cases  have  fallen  under  my  notice  in  which  the  most 
lamentable  consequences  have  arisen  from  a  long-continued 
mental  or  bodily  suffering,  which  had  not  been  known  or  sus- 
pected even  by  the  patient's  dearest  friends,  until  it  had 
accidentally  been  brought  to  light,  by  the  advent  of  some 
formidable  disease,  such  as  mania,  paralysis,  or  epilepsy. 
A  few  weeks  before  this  was  penned,  I  attended  a  gentleman, 
who  consulted  me  with  the  idea  that  he  was  suffering  under 
an  incurable  organic  disease ;  he  also  entertained  the  delusion 
that  he  should  shortly  become  incapable  of  attending  to  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  although  a  very  wealthy  man,  that 
he  should  die  a  pauper.  Upon  making  this  recital,  he  bound 
me  to  the  strictest  secrecy,  and  assured  me  that  no  other 
person  in  the  world  had  the  least  suspicion  of  his  malady.  I 
was  fortunately  enabled  to  convince  him  that  he  had  no 
structural  disease  whatever,  and  that  his  evil  forebodings  as 
to  the  future  were  entirely  groundless,  and  had  their  origin  in 
disturbance  of  the  assimilative  organs.  By  simple  and  judicious 
treatment  his  mind  regained  its  tone,  and  his  bodily  health 
was  re-established.  In  such  cases,  the  experienced  physician 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  his  patient,  and 
discover  the  origin  and  real  nature  of  his  malady,  and  by  kind 
and  friendly  counsel,  assuage  his  sorrows  and  elevate  his  hopes, 
— a  mode  of  procedure,  in  wounds  of  the  mind,  peculiarly  and 
effectively  appropriate. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  to  conceal  from  the 
watchful  and  penetrating  eye  of  affection,  the  lacerated  feelings 
of  the  heart,  or  the  subdued  energies  of  the  brain,  yet  to  the 
careless  and  indifferent  multitude  of  ordinary  acquaintance^  the 
countenance  may  bear  the  aspect,  not  alone  of  tranquillity  and 
composure,  but  even  of  gaiety  and  mirth,  while  in  secret  the 
soul  within  is  suffering  the  keenest  anguish,  and  unutterable  woe. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark  it  has  been  related  that  the 
once  celebrated  Carlini,  the  French  actor,  when  in  the  zenith 
of  his  reputation  and  in  the  fiill  bloom  of  aU  his  histrionic 
glories, — when  the  applauding  voice  of  fame  was  loudly  trum- 
peting to  admiring  ears  the  vraisemblance  and  life-hke  touches 
with  which  he  portrayed  and  embellished  those  minuter  shades 
of  character,  which  to  a  Parisian  audience  are  among  the 
greatest  zests  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  to  entirely  appreciate 
which  in  its  fuUest  extent,  is  p'erhaps  reserved  for  om-  livelier 
neighbours  across  the'  Channel, — applied  to  a  physician,  to 
whom  he  was  personally  unknown,  when  not  engaged  in  his 
dramatic  avocations,  for  medical  advice,  and  represented  to 
him  that  he  was  subject  to  attacks  of  the  deepest  melancholy. 
The  physician  advised  him  to  amuse  himself  by  attendance  on 
the  various  scenes  of  pleasure,  and  particularly  directed  him  to 
frequent  a  certain  theatre,  "for,". said  he,  "your  complaint 
must  be  rooted  indeed,  if  the  acting  of  the  lively  Carlini  does 
not  remove  it !  "  "  Alas  !  "  exclaimed  the  unhappy  patient, 
"  /  am  that  very  Carlini  whom  you  recommend  me  to  see,  and 
while  I  am  capable  of  filling  Paris  with  mirth  and  laughter,  I 
am  myself  the  dejected  victim  of  melancholy  and  chagrin." 
Similar  peculiarities  of  disposition  are  well  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  person  of  the  immortal  Listen,  our  great 
English  comedian,  who  was  a  perpetual  mai'tyr  to  low  spirits 
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and  weariness  of  mind ;  and  the  same  is  recorded  of  the 
admirable  Grimaldi,  the  prince  of  clowns,  whose  poetic  touches, 
so  idealized  characters  in  themselves  essentially  vulgar,  that 
John  Kemble  is  mentioned  as  having  remarked  to  his  sister, 
the  Siddons,  "  That  man  acts  better  than  us  all!  "  In  the  case 
of  Grimaldi,  however,  it  must  be  added  that  for  a  long  series 
of  years  he  was  grievously  afflicted  with  rheumatic  and  neural- 
gic pains  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  rubbing  and  chafing 
by  several  hands  between  each  successive  scene  of  his  nightly 
laborious  exploits. 

A  case  greatly  resembling  the  above,  and  in  a  man  too,  whose 
life  was  devoted  to  the  vis  comica,  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in 
ray  own  practice,  in  the  person  of  a  highly  celebrated  clown 
and  posture-master.  On  the  stage  his  artistic  representation 
was  irresistibly  comic,  and  his  drollery  appeared  as  if  gushing 
from  the  natural  gaiety  of  his  heart,  and  in  no  way  artificial  or 
assumed ;  but  when  olff  the  mimic  stage,  he  was  the  most 
melancholy-looking  and  wretched  man  I  ever  knew.  Poor 
fellow  !  he  is  now  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

"  Where  are  now  all  his  gibes  and  merriment, 
That  were  wont  to  set  the  tahle  in  a  roar  ?  " 

Case — Nervous  Exhaustion.  The  Rev.  consulted  me. 

He  complained  of  a  dull,  heavy  pain  across  the  forehead, 
attended  with  a  feeling  of  drowsiness  after  taking  meals ;  a 
short  cough,  with  expectoration  of  a  thick  dark-coloured  sub- 
stance ;  a  sensation  of  weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; 
frequent  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  a  dull,  heavy  pain  across  the 
liver,  sometimes  extending  as  far  as  the  hips ;  and  consi- 
derable uneasiness  in  the  shoulder  and  arm  of  the  right 
side,  and  also  between  the  shoulders.    His  niffhts  were  much 
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disturbed  by  unpleasant  dreams,  and  his  symptoms  were  ag- 
gravated by  great  depression  of  spirits,  and  general  nervous 
exhaustion. 

It  appeared  that  this  patient  had  formerly  resided  in  a  rurjal 
district,  and  had  constantly  been  compelled,  in  the  discharge  of 
his  professional  duties,  to  be  much  out  in  the  open  air,  and  to 
undergo  a  large  amount  of  bodily  exertion.  For  the  last  three 
years,  however,  he  had  removed  to  the  metropolis,  and  had  be- 
come the  editor  of  a  Review,  and  was  also  connected  with  other 
literary  undertakings,  which  had  almost  unceasingly  engaged 
his  study  and  attention,  as  well  by  day  as  by  night,  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  exercise,  and  all  other  means  calculated  to  preserve 
health.  On  making  an  examination,  it  was  at  once  apparent 
that  there  existed  no  organic  disease,  but  great  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  liver.  As  this  viscus  appeared  to  be  the 
"  fons  et  origo  "  of  his  maladies,  the  indication  of  cm'e  appeared 
to  be,  in  restoring  the  natural  functions  of  this  important  organ. 
Gentle  alteratives,  therefore,  with  mild  aperients,  succeeded  by 
vegetable  tonics,  with  the  aid  of  strict  regimen,  and  appropriate 
exercise,  were  prescribed,  to  the  manifest  improvement  of  his 
health,  which,  after  a  very  brief  period,  was  completely  re- 
established. 

.  Celsus  says  that  literary  men  have  universally  weak  stomachs; 
imbecilles  stomaclio  omnes  jiene  cupudi  literarum  sunt.  The 
rationale  of  this,  and  other  similar  cases,  may  be  thus  briefly  ex- 
plained :  the  continued  mental  attention,  and  diminution  of 
muscular  activity,  throws  an  additional  quantity  of  the  circulat- 
ing fluid  into  the  sinuses  and  general  vascular  system  of  the 
brain,  which,  by  the  continually  increasing  afflux,  greatly  im- 
pedes, and  occasionally  prevents,  the  due  return  of  the  carbon- 
ized venous  blood,  to  the  upper  chamber  of  the  heart  destined 
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for  its  reception,  where  it  is  to  be  oxidated,  and  further  purified 
for  renewed  circulation.  The  brain  thus  receiving  and  retain- 
ing more  than  its  accustomed  supply,  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
the  rest  of  the  digestive  and  assimilative  apparatus  are  deprived 
of  their  fair  share  of  circulation  :  hence  the  tone  and  vigour  of 
all  the  functions,  necessarily  dependent  upon  their  nutrition,  are 
painfully  and  laboriously  performed. 

Individuals  who  exchange  an  active  for  a  studious  or  seden- 
tary life,  are  particularly  liable  to  derangements  of  health.  The 
first  consequence  of  this  change  of  occupation  is  inactivity  of  the 
digestive  organs,  dyspepsia,  and  constipation.  The  unequal 
distribution  of  the  blood,  also  produces  congestion  in  other 
organs,  and  hence  commonly  arise  difficulty  of  breathing, 
spitting  of  blood,  and  gi'eat  functional  derangement  of  the  liver. 
It  Is,  indeed,  melancholy  to  witness  how  frequently  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  is  the  bloom  of  health  supplanted  by  the 
pallid  hue  of  disease,  and  cheerfulness  becomes  succeeded  by 
gloom  and  despondency. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  persons  of  sedentary  occupations  were 
to  adopt  some  steady  plan  of  ensuring  regular  bodily  exercise, 
for  which  purpose  walking  and  carriage-riding  are  not  suflSciently 
energetic,  and  do  not  demand  that  muscular  effort  which  is  so 
necessary  to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  of  long  continued 
mental  application.  The  more  active  amusements,  such  as 
quoits,  bowls,  rowing,  digging,  cricket,  or  horse  exercise,  are 
varieties  out  of  which  studious  men  may  make  a  choice  accord- 
ing to  their  taste  and  convenience  ;  but  all  have  a  most  salutary 
effect  in  not  only  developing  the  muscular  energies,  but  in 
diffusing  more  equally  the  circulating  fluids,  and  in  dis- 
tributing more  energetically  the  nervous  principle.  Literary 
men,  who  set  the  greatest  value  upcmjjjfijr  time,  should  re- 
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member  that  what  they  may  devote  to  corporeal  exercise  is  not 
lost ;  for  their  capacity  for  mental  effort  will  be  proportionately 
augmented.  "It  is  indisputable,"  says  Cabanis,  "that  in  cer- 
tain states  of  the  digestive  organs  we  are  more  or  less  capable 
of  exercising  the  intellectual  faculties."  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
but  few  men  pursuing  a  sedentary  life  are  sufficiently  aware  of 
the  immense  influence  which  the  digestive  organs  effect  on  the 
loftiest  and  most  imaginative  effusions  of  the  human  intellect. 

In  justice  to  our  universities,  and  larger  public  schools,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  this  necessity  has  for  ages  been  prac- 
tically understood,  though,  I  believe,  not  admitted  by  the 
original  statutes ;  at  any  rate,  rowing,  cricket,  riding,  with 
other  athletic  games  and  diversions,  are  not  alone  encouraged, 
but  expressly  provided  for  by  the  separation  of  suitable  grounds 
for  such  purposes^  so  that  although  few  mental  pursuits  are  more 
onerous,  more  persistent,  or  more  exhausting  than  reading  up 
for  Honours,  yet  even  in  such  cases,  although  the  value  of  time 
is  entirely  appreciated,  the  physical  health  is  not  lost  sight  of. 

Case — Depression  of  Mind  from  derangement  of  the 
Mucous  Membrane.  A  gentleman  from  Exeter,  aged  50,  con- 
sulted me  on  his  case,  which  was  as  follows  : — The  bowels  were 
considerably  relaxed,  the  secretions  of  a  gelatinous  or  jelly- 
like consistence  ;  tongue  loaded,  and  remarkably  red  at  the  point 
and  edges ;  occasional  severe  nausea,  when  the  diaiThcea  was 
always  increased ;  little  or  no  appetite  ;  great  tenderness  over 
the  region  of  the  stomach.  He  was  troubled  with  a  loose  cough 
in  the  morning  after  rising  ;  he  had  lost  much  flesh  and  strength, 
and  had  sunk  into  a  most  lamentable  state  of  mental  dejec- 
tion. He  had  been  dosing  himself  with  large  quantities  of  quack 
"  universal "  pills,  which  had  evidently  exasperated  his  ailment. 
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Upon  entering  minutely  into  the  past  and  present  history  of 
this  case,  and  instituting  a  careful  manual  examination,  I  had 
no  hesitation  in  ascribing  all  the  above  symptoms  to  chronic 
irritation  of  the  gastro-intcstinal  mucous  membrane  ;  and  treated 
it  by  carefully  regulated  doses  of  Hyd.  c.  Greta,  Pulv.  Rhei,  and 
Pulv.  Ipecac.  Co.,  with  occasional  doses  of  01.  Ricini ;  the 
strictest  attention  at  the  same  time  being  paid  to  careful  dieting, 
clothing,  &c.  Under  this  plan,  the  secretions  became  regular, 
the  tongue  clean,  and  the  functions  of  both  the  mind  and  body 
were  restored  to  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 

The  essential  cause  of  looseness  of  the  bowels  would  seem  to 
consist  in  a  preternatural  augmentation  of  the  peristaltic  motion, 
and  of  the  intestinal  secretions  ;  the  predisposing  causes  being 
a  peculiar  iiTitability  of  the  intestines,  and  their  secerning 
vessels.  In  the  mildest  form  of  diarrhoea,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  a  degree  of  irritability  exists  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, whereby  it  exhales  its  fluids  in  a  morbid  state,  either  in 
quantity,  quality,  or  sometimes  both  combined  ;  and  in  other 
varieties  of  this  disorder,  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  prevails,  from  simple  congestion,  to  alteration  of 
structure.  It  is  the  condition  of  this  membrane,  and  not  alone 
the  secretion  from  its  sm-face,  which  should  be  regarded  by  the 
physician  as  the  great  and  chief  object  of  attention. 

People  who  are  habitually  subject  to  relaxed  bowels  are  seldom 
possessed  of  strong  mental  or  bodily  powers.  The  intelligent 
Cheyne  remarks : — "  The  cure  for  relaxed  nerves  (the  source  of 
all  chronic  disorders)  must  necessarily  begin  at  the  stomach. 
He  who  attempts  to  cure  a  nervous  distemper  without  firm 
bowels,  labours  in  vain  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  constitution 
of  those  who  have  slippery  bowels  should  ever  be  braced." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  irritation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
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stomach,  and  the'  same  lining  of  the  intestines,  is  among  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  both  mental  and  bodily  mischief,  and 
few  cases  demand  more  careful  discrimination,  or  more  judicious 
treatment.  In  either  of  these  affections,  the  most  simple  and 
gentle  aperient  will  frequently  be  found  to  produce  the  most  pro- 
fuse evacuation ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  wondered  at  that  the 
patient's  sufferings  should  have  been  so  much  augmented  by  his 
resorting  to  powerfully  drastic  "  universal  "  piUs. 

It  is  wonderful  that  any  one,  however  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  various  causes  from  which  the  same  disorder  originates 
in  different  individuals,  should  ever  entertain  such  a  thoroughly 
absxu-d  and  dangerous  notion  that  any  one  remedy  can  be  uni- 
versally applicable.  The  genera  and  species  of  disease  are 
almost  infinite,  and  hence  it  must  be  self-evident,  that  in  the 
classes  of  medical  agents  there  must  necessarily  be  a  great 
variety,  and  that  some  of  these  must  be  possessed  of  properties 
of  an  unlike  or  antagonistic  nature.  For  instance,  how  is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  same  remedy  should  be  capable  of  restoring 
the  tone  of  the  fibres  when  they  are  relaxed,  and  also  have  the 
additional  and  opposite  power  of  relaxing  them  when  they  are 
too  rigid  ;  that  it  should  coagulate  the  fluids  when  in  a  too  Uquid 
condition,  and  cause  attenuation  when  they  are  too  viscid ;  that 
it  should  moderate  the  nervous  sensibility  when  in  a  state  of  pre- 
ternatural excitement,  and  likewise  restore  its  accustomed  irrita- 
bility when  in  a  contrary  condition  ?  Every  bodily  and  mental 
infirmity,  the  reader  may  be  assured,  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
concurrent  circumstances,  the  cure  of  which,  in  different  in- 
dividuals, frequently  requires  remedies  of  a  totally  opposite 
character ;  any  pretended  general  specific  must  therefore  be  an 
imposition  upon  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 

Obvious  and  apparent  as  is  this  truth,  yet  its  practic.il  ob- 
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servance  is  by  no  means  universally  acted  on.  The  amount 
of  money  paid  into  the  Exchequer  for  the  stamps  requisite 
for  the  promulgation  and  sale,  as  well  as  for  the  necessary 
advertisements,  of  the  host  of  patent  or  quack  medicines,  which 
are  so  lavishly  distributed  around  us  (of  course  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  Her  Majesty's  liege  and  loyal  subjects),  evinces  in  this 
respect  at  least,  although  the  schoolmaster  is  said  to  be  abroad, 
for  aught  of  the  gullibility  of  John  Bull  that  he  has  removed, 
he  might  as  effectually  have  stayed  at  home. 

Case — Mental  Depression  from  derangement  op  the 
DIGESTIVE  ORGANS.  In  the  year  1845  I  attended  a  young  lady, 
aged  22,  of  fair  complexion  and  slender  form.  She  complained 
of  violent  pain  beneath  the  sternum,  and  occasional  tumultuous 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  This  excessive  action  of  the  cardiac 
region  frequently  arose  without  any  apparently  exciting  cause, 
but  sudden  sm-prise,  or  any  unexpected  circumstance,  would 
immediately  produce  its  accession.  She  had  cough,  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  of  breathing,  and  also  suffered  under  in- 
describable depression  of  mind.  The  pulse  was  frequent  and 
intermittent,  the  bowels  relaxed,  inclination  for  food  was 
absent,  and  all  the  symptoms  seemed  to  be  aggravated  after 
taking  a  meal. 

The  balance  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  necessary 
for  the  performance  and  maintenance  of  the  healthy  functions, 
appeared  to  me  in  this  case  to  have  been  subverted  and  per- 
petuated by  a  deranged  condition  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera. 
The  justness  of  this  opinion  was  corroborated  by  the  result : 
for  occasional  unirritating  aperients  and  alteratives,  imtritive 
but  unexciting  diet,  and  pure  air  perfectly  restored  her  to 
sound  bodily  and  mental  health. 
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Case — Mental  Excitement.  I  was  requested,  in  the  year 
1839,  to  visit  a  young  lady,  aged  21,  of  exsanguined  appearance 
and  of  a  naturally  weak  and  nervous  constitution,  who  had  been 
suffering  for  three  years  from  ill  health.  She  now  complained 
of  great  weight  and  sometimes  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  loss  of 
appetite  "and  sleep,  and  the  bowels  were  constipated.  She 
had  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a  constant,  but  fruitless, 
desire  to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  I  was  informed 
that  the  last-mentioned  painful  symptom  had  more  or  less 
distressed  her,  from  the  Commencement  of  her  illness.  It 
appeared  that  leeching,  blistering,  aperients,  and  also  opiates 
had  been  tried  in  various  modes  and  forms,  but  that  no  real 
benefit  had  been  derived  from  their  persistence.  Her  mind 
was  now  in  the  most  pitiable  state  of  perturbation,  and  she 
entertained  a  variety  of  delusions,  amongst  others  that  she  had 
no  one  to  be  interested  in  her,  that  all  her  relations  and  friends 
were  dead,  and  that  she  should  be  conveyed  to  the  Union- 
house  as  a  resident. 

Upon  looldng  into  the  past  and  present  history  of  this  case, 
it  appeared  that  the  poor  patient's  sufferings  were  not  produced 
by  any  actual  inflammatory  lesion,  but  by  an  accumulation  of 
morbid  secretions,  acting  upon  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  first  passages.  The 
tendency  to  vomiting  I  regarded  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
Nature  to  remove  these  secretory  irritations,  and  I  determined 
to  assist  her  by  the  daily  administration  of  gentle  emetics,  by 
the  action  of  which  almost  incredible  quantities  of  mucous 
and  biliary  fluids  were  ejected,  which  evidently  afforded  her 
the  utmost  relief.  These  remedies  were  more  or  less  continued 
for  five  weeks,  after  which  the  stomach  became  perfectly  free 
from  nausea  or  distressing  sensations  of  any  kind ;  the  secre- 
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tions  assumed  a  healthy  appearance  and  became  regular  in 
their  action  ;  the  mental  powers  were  ultimately  restored,  and 
all  her  former  hallucinations  vanished.  By  the  further  aid  of 
change  of  air  and  scene,  she  gained  flesh  and  strength,  as  well 
as  excellent  spirits,  which  she  has  retained  up  to  the  present 
period. 

Case — Disturbance  of  the  Brain.  A  gentleman,  aged 
34,  consulted  me,  and  stated  that  he  almost  daily  suffered  from 
nausea,  and  occasionally  vomiting  after  taking  meals.  For 
some  time  previously  to  the  commencement  of  these  symptoms 
he  had  been  troubled  with  flatulence,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
irregularity  of  the  secretions,  loss  of  sleep,  and  a  peculiar 
stupor  or  drowsiness  that  rendered  him  unable  to  perform 
satisfactorily  any  bodily  or  intellectual  labour.  The  power  of 
his  memory  was  almost  gone,  and  he  appeared  to  be  miserably 
careworn  and  dejected  in  mind.  He  had  hitherto  strenu- 
ously resisted  the  advice  of  his  friends  to  seek  medical  aid, 
having,  as  he  stated,  no  pain,  or  as  he  believed,  bodily  disease, 
and  fancying  that  the  nervous  derangement  would  disappear 
as  he  gained  strength,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he 
was  persuaded  to  pay  me  a  visit.  These  symptoms  appeared 
to  be  caused  by  an  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  stomach, 
sympathetically  acting  on  and  producing  vascular  fulness  of  the 
brain  ;  and  by  regulating  the  treatment  accordingly,  the  gastric 
irritation  was  entirely  removed,  and  the  vigour  of  both  mind 
and  body  was  permanently  restored. 

Many  instances  could  be  adduced,  did  space  admit,  in  which 
this  form  of  derangement  of  the  stomach  has  by  neglect 
produced  confirmed  and  decided  mania.  In  the  above  case 
it  will  be  noticed,  how  averse  the  patient  had  ever  been  to 
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undergo  medical  treatment.  It  is  frequently  true,  as  Horace 
remarks : — 

"  Qu£E  lajdunt  oculos  festinas  demere ;  si  quid 
Est  animum,  differs  curandi  tempus  in  annum." 

Men  are  infinitely  more  solicitous  about  their  physical  than 
about  their  mental  condition.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to 
avert  or  to  relieve  external  injuries,  or  acute  bodily  sufferings, 
but  small  are  the  eflforts  employed 

"  To  minister  to  tlie  mind  diseased." 

Case — Mental  Despondency — III,  effects  of  exchang- 
ing AN  ACTIVE  FOR  AN  INACTIVE  LIFE.  In  the  year  1851, 
I  was  requested  to  visit  a  gentleman  (a  distant  relation  of  a 
former  patient,  in  my  lunatic  asylum)  residing  in  the  country. 
This  invalid,  who  had  been  lately  an  extensive  merchant  in  the 
city,  after  acquiring  a  large  property,  purchased  a  beautiful 
estate,  where  he  had  determined  to  spend  his  life  and  fortune, 
and  enjoy  the  otium  cum  dignitate ;  quite  forgetting  that  the 
exertions,  he  had  so  industriously  employed  for  the  attainment 
of  his  wealth,  were  also  the  sources,  from  which  his  health  and 
spirits  were  derived. 

After  the  excitement  of  establishing  himself  in  his  new  abode 
had  ceased,  I  was  informed  by  his  wife  that  he  began  to  complain 
of  "  having  nothing  to  do  ;"  the  narrow  limits  and  monotony  of 
a  country  life  became  wearisome  and  distasteful,  and  over- 
powered him  with  ennui  ;  and  he  often  expressed  his  deep  regret 
that  he  should  have  unwisely  retired  fi-om  his  more  active  pur- 
suits. His  temper  became  quick,  irritable,  peevish, and  capricious : 
prone  to  misunderstanding  the  motives,  as  well  as  the  actions, 
of  others,  he  was  perpetually  misconstruing  the  most  kindly 
attentions  ;  and  even  the  common  courtesies  and  interchanges  of 
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society  were  irksome  and  tormenting.  These  perverted  feelings 
proved  the  source  of  great  anxiety  and  tribulation  to  his  friends, 
and  of  constant  misery  and  oppression  to  himself. 

He  complained  of  dimness  of  sight,  of  pain  in  his  head,  and 
also  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  was  subject  to  heart-burn, 
and  acid  eructations ;  the  tongue  was  parched,  and  fever,  accom- 
panied with  much  thirst,  was  seldom  absent ;  he  passed  but 
little  urine,  which  was  clear  and  colourless.  He  had  lately  be- 
come extremely  despondent ;  the  pulse  was  full  and  hard,  and 
the  impulse  of  the  carotid  arteries  was  extremely  violent ;  the 
head  was  in  general  hot  to  the  touch ;  the  eyes  were  staring, 
prominent,  and  suflPused  ;  and  the  entire  venous  system  of  the 
head  and  neck,  was  more  conspicuously  turgid  than  natural. 
The  abdomen  was  hard,  and  the  bowels  costive  ;  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  right  side  detected  great  ftdness  and  appa- 
rent vascularity  of  the  liver,  the  edges  of  which  were  evidently 
hardened  and  congested.  His  sleep  was  much  disturbed  by 
spectral  illusions,  and  fanciful  and  fearful  chimeras  greatly  dis- 
tressed his  mind.  Frequently  he  awoke,  screaming  and  utter- 
ing the  most  incoherent  and  angry  exclamations  against  his 
relatives  and  friends,  whom  he  imagined  to  have  entered  into 
league  against  him,  and  to  be  then  present  in  his  apartment, 
engaged  in  the  perpetration  of  their  unfriendly  machinations. 
His  usual  sound  judgment  was  much  impaired,  atid  the  most 
unfounded  delusions  usurped  the  place  of  his  former  sagacity. 
Though  with  ample  means  of  indulgence  in  every  luxury,  and 
surrounded  with  all  appliances  for  the  security  of  credit  and 
honour,  he  in  general  steadfastly  maintained  that  penury,  dis- 
grace, or  some  other  grievous  calamity  would  overtake  and 
overwhelm  him :  occasionally,  indeed,  he  appeared  sensible  of 
the  utter  groundlessness  of  these  fears,  and  to  be  conscious  of 
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the  morbid  condition  of  his  mind ;  but  these  glimpses  of  reason 
and  propriety,  contributed  more  to  aggravate  his  sufferings  than 
to  promote  the  lucid  arrangement  of  his  ideas. 

By  the  means  of  general  as  well  as  local  abstractions  of  blood, 
occasionally  repeated  according  to  circumstances;  counter- 
irritants  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck ;  the  free  adminis- 
tration of  aperients  and  alteratives ;  careful  dieting,  and  per- 
sistent exercise — the  pulse  gradually  became  quiet  and 
regular  ;  the  various  functions  were  eflficiently  performed  ;  and 
he  was  perfectly  restored  to  a  sound  state  of  bodily  health,  and 
to  complete  serenity  of  mind 

The  moralist  might  deduce  an  instructive  lesson  from  the 
former  miserable  condition  of  this  patient,  which  strongly 
exemplifies  the  insufficiency  of  wealth  in  producing  that  happi- 
ness which  alone  can  depend  upon  the  health  of  the  body,  and 
the  undistm-bed  and  active  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain.  When  the  mind  is  allowed  to  remain  in  continued  inac- 
tion, and  all  its  powers  are  unemployed,  it  languishes  and  be- 
comes enfeebled,  and  those  pleasures  which  were  proposed  to  be 
obtained  from  rest  and  retirement,  end  in  tediousness  and  insi- 
pidity. In  this  depressing  state  of  languor,  or  rather  torpor, 
the  individual  finds  so  many  unemployed  and  vacant  hours,  and 
is  so  much  at  a  loss  to  fill  his  too-abundant  leisure,  that  his 
spirits  sink,  .and  he  drags  on  with  pain  the  load  of  existence, 
weary  of  himself  and  all  around  him.  The  interaal  misery  he 
endures  not  unfrequently  attains  so  great  a  height  as  in  a  moment 
of  dark  despair  to  impel  him  to  terminate  a  life  which  he  feels  to 
be  insupportable.  Man  was  not  made,  it  would  seem,  to  lead  a 
life  of  satiety  and  indolence,  and  exercise  of  some  kind  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  due  perfection  of  those  faculties  with 
which  Providence  has  blessed  us.    Wealth  is  an  object  of  uni- 
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versal  ambition  ;  but  its  successful  satellites  are  subjected  to 
many  evils,  which  neither  annoy  nor  distress  its  more  humble 
votaries  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  magic  influence  of  Plutus,  that 
all-powerful  deity,  the  wise  man  would  rather  shun  favours  than 
court  and  possess  them,  with  their  train  of  attendant  discom- 
forts.   As  the  poet  ti'uly  says  : — 

"  Though  each  dull  plodding  thing,  to  ape  the  wise, 
Ridiculously  grave,  for  leisure  sighs  : 
His  boasted  wish  from  busy  scenes  to  run,' 
Grant  him  that  leisure — and  the  fool 's  undone. 
The  gods,  to  cure  poor  Damon,  heard  his  vow, 
And  business  now  no  more  contracts  his  brow ; 
No  real  woes,  'tis  true,  perplex  his  breast, 
But  thousand  fancied  ills  his  peace  molest ; 
The  slightest  trifles  solid  troubles  prove, 
And  the  long  liug'ring  wheel  of  life  seems  scarce  to  move." 

Case — Melancholy — Costiveness.  In  the  year  1851  I 
received  the  following  letter  : — 

"Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  introduce  myself  as  the  vmcleof 

Miss  ,  who  was  in  your  Asylum,  and  to  consult  you  upon 

my  case.    I  called  upon  you,  with  Mr.  ,  a  few  years 

ago,  to  see  my  niece,  but  I  hardly  suppose  that  you  will  re- 
member me  again, 

"  I  am  about  40  years  of  age ;  rather  dark  complexion ; 
moderate  height ;  of  sedentary  occupation ;  my  tongue  is 
furred  ;  eyes  bloodshot ;  breath  very  offensive  ;  the  skin  hot  and 
dry  ;  the  urine  is  passed  rather  frequently,  and  generally  without 
colour,  but  sometimes  (more  especially  if  I  catch  cold)  it  is 
thick,  and  deposits  a  sediment ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is  very 
laboured.  My  rest  is  broken,  and  my  sleep  attended  with  start- 
ings,  and  haunted  by  horrible  dreams.  When  I  get  up  in  the 
morning  I  feel  feverish,  unrcfreshed,  languid,  and  fearfully 
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nervous  and  melancholy,  and  generally  have  a  sensation  of  con- 
fusion or  giddiness  in  the  head.  About  a  week  ago,  during  the 
operation  of  shaving,  a  most  extraordinary  desire  came  over  me 
to  cut  my  head  off;  had  I  not  instantly  thrown  down  the 
razor,  and  rushed  out  of  the  room,  I  firmly  believe  that  I  should 
have  yielded  to  this  extraordinary  and  dreadful  impulse,  at. 
which  my  soul  now  shudders.  My  bowels  have  not  been  re- 
lieved for  the  last  three  days,  and  they  have  been  more  or  less 
costive  for  a  considerable  time,  but  particularly  so  during  the 
last  five  weeks ;  the  motions  are  always  hard  and  knotty,  and  of 
a  clay-like  colour.  My  friends  tell  me  that  I  am  looking  very 
haggard  and  care-worn,  and  have  strongly  urged  me  to  consult 
our  doctor  here ;  but,  for  many  private  reasons,  I  have  an  ob- 
jection to  fully  lay  before  him  my  disturbed  state  of  mind ;  and 
of  course,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  consult  a  medical  man, 
unless  you  give  him  your  symptoms  without  any  reservation. 

"  Although  I  set  but  little  value  upon  life  itself,  I  estimate 
the  blessings  of  reason  ;  and  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  uneasy 
about  myself,  (knowing  the  predisposition  of  our  family  to  in- 
sanity,) and  after  thinking  over  the  matter,  it  appears  to  me 
that  I  cannot  do  better  than  place  myself  under  your  treatment, 
seeing  how  successful  you  were  in  the  case  of  my  dear  niece ; 
we  all  feel  that  we  can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  you  for 
her  recovery. 

"  Anxiously  awaiting  your  reply, 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  truly, 


I  wrote  immediately  to  this  patient,  and  assured  him  that  I 
entertained  no  doubt  of  his  recovery,  by  strict  attention  on  his 
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part  to  the  rules  I  should  enjoin  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
scribed for  him  suitable  aperients  and  alteratives,  with  the  in- 
tention of  restoring  the  energy  of  the  liver  and  expanding  its 
circulation,  and  thereby,  to  give  tone  and  activity  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  intestines,  both  in  their  assimilative  and  rejective 
capacity.  Strict  injunctions  as  to  diet,  clothing,  and  exercise, 
were  also  enforced.  In  five  days,  my  patient  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — "  My  bowels  have  been  well  acted  on,  and  the  evacua- 
tions are  of  a  more  healthy  appearance ;  I  sleep  better  and 
quieter ;  the  skin  is  moist,  and  I  do  not  now  feel  that  internal 
heat  which  formerly  so  annoyed  me ;  and  I  am  truly  thankful 
to  say  that  my  mind  is  more  tranquil,  and  my  spirits  better, 
than  they  have  been  for  many  months." 

I  had  the  gratification  of  further  hearing  from  the  gentleman, 
after  he  had  been  under  my  care  (without  leaving  home)  for 
nine  weeks,  that  he  was  quite  restored,  both  in  mind  and  body. 
Although  nearly  three  years  have  now  passed,  he  has  expe- 
rienced no  relapse. 

My  note-book  contains  many  cases,  where  the  faeces,  by 
pressing  on  the  descending  aorta,  and  causing  an  inordinate 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  thus  determined  to  the  head,  have  pro- 
duced pain,  stupor,  and  many  other  distressing  feelings  in  the 
sensorium.  When  these  cases  are  carefully  treated,  not  only 
by  removing  the  impacted  faeces,  but  by  changing  the  patholo- 
gical condition  of  the  system  in  general,  on  which  the  faecal 
obstruction  depends,  they  are  generally  curable ;  indeed, 
judicious  treatment  will  often  dispel  this  form  of  nervous  ex- 
citement or  exhaustion  in  a  few  days,  and  not  uncommonly  in  a 
few  hours,  and  but  a  short  period  is  required  for  the  restoration 
of  the  accustomed  health  and  animal  spirits.  When,  however, 
these  premonitory  symptoms  are  disregarded,  confirmed  mania 
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is  sometimes  the  result,  more  especially  in  those  who  are  -of  an 
hereditary  nervous  temperament 

Sedentary  pursuits,  confinement  within  doors,  and  an  uniform 
mode  of  living,  being  habits  so  commonly  met  with  among 
persons  of  a  nervous  temperament,  a  constipated  state  of  the 
body  (as  exemplified  in  the  above  case)  is  a  general  condition 
of  this  disease. 

There  is  manifestly,  in  the  performance  of  certain  functions 
of  the  body,  a  tendency  to  periodicity,  as  evidenced  in  the  return, 
at  regular  periods,  of  the  appetite  for  food,  of  the  necessity  and 
desire  for  sleep,  and  of  the  command  to  remove  from  the  body 
the  excrementitious  matters  prepared  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
Whatever  may  have  led  to  the  first  formation  of  these  habits, 
and  however  they  may  be  varied  by  circumstances  which  ope- 
rate at  an  early  period  of  life,  they  cannot,  after  having  once 
been  formed,  be  materially  and  frequently  obstructed  without 
danger  to  the  health.  The  interruption  of  one  of  these  habits, 
by  the  retention  of  the  faeces  beyond  a  determinate  period, 
namely,  that  of  twenty-four  hours,  constitutes  the  disease 
termed  constipation.  This  ailment,  which  is  usually  disregarded, 
or  considered  but  of  little  importance,  is  often  productive  of 
much  serious  mischief ;  for  a  defective  assimilation  or  nutrition 
must  ensue,  when  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  is  un- 
naturally torpid,  the  chyme  not  then  being  presented  in  a  suit- 
able manner  to  the  mouths  of  the  chyliferous  tubes  ;  and  hence 
arises  that  degree  of  emaciation,  and  debility,  which  so  frequently 
accompanies  obstructions  of  this  kind  Many  deleterious  che- 
mical changes,  and  extractions  of  injurious  principles,  also 
necessarily  arise  during  the  impeded  progress  of  the  alimentary 
substances  through  the  intestines,  partly  from  the  reinora  itself, 
and  partly  from  a  paucity  of  biliary  secretion. 
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Every  one  must  have  observed,  that  the  consequences  of  even 
a  temporary  delay  of  the  faecal  remains  in  the  system  are  preju- 
dicial. Although  it  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to  connect  any 
distinct  disorder  with  this  torpid  action  of  the  fsecatory  apparatus, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  indigestion  in  all  its  forms,  head- 
ache, congestion  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  hypochondriasis,  palsy, 
epilepsy,  mental  alienation,  accompanied  more  or  less  with 
structural  disease  of  the  rectum,  are  frequently  the  dire  eflFects 
which  spring  fi'om  this  prohfic  source. 

Accumulations  of  mucus  in  the  primae  viae  are  often  the  re- 
sult of  constipated  bowels,  and  often  prove  hurtful  to  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  digestions.  Occasionally,  the  mucus  acquires  so 
viscid  a  character,  as  to  obstruct  in  part  the  passage  of  the 
chymiferous  compounds  through  the  intestinal  canal,  as  also  the 
extrication  of  the  bile  from  the  ducts  of  the  liver  and  gall-bladder 
into  the  duodenum.  The  consequence  thence  arising  is,  that 
the  biliary  fluid  itself  becomes  inspissated,  and  gorges  the 
minute  extremities  of  the  pori  biliarii.  In  other  instances  it 
happens,  that  this  accumulated  mucus,  by  impeding  the  trans- 
mission of  bile  through  the  duodenum,  whose  office  there  is  to 
promote  the  due  commingling  of  the  biliary,  pancreatic,  and 
other  juices  with  the  chyme,  causes  a  regurgitation  into  the 
stomach,  where  bile  ought  never  to  be  present ;  this,  producing 
bilious  vomiting,  sick  headache,  and  other  nauseating  symptoms, 
is  often  mistaken  for  a  redundancy  of  the  contents  of  the  gall- 
bladder, when,  in  fact,  it  is  simply  a  diversion  from  the  natural 
channel,  finding  an  outlet  in  the  only  manner  which  remains 
for  it. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  constipation  are,  functional  de- 
rangement of  the  liver,  in  which  there  is  either  a  deficiency  or 
a  vitiated  condition  of  the  biliary  fluid ;  torpor  of  the  muscular 
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coat  of  the  alimentary  canal  itself,  and  more  especially  of  that 
portion  which  constitutes  the  large  intestines  ;  and  the  produc- 
tion of  flatus  in  these  organs,  by  which  their  muscular  fibres  are 
distended  and  impeded  in  function,  thus  ofi"ering  a  mechanical 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  faeces.  Sometimes  the  obstruction 
arises  from  hernia,  or  intus-susception ;  the  former,  of  course, 
requiring  surgical  assistance  for  its  relief,  and  the  latter  being 
so  formidable  in  its  results  as  scarcely  ever  to  afibrd  hopes  of 
cure, — mortification  and  gangrene  generally  preparing  the  way 
for  death. 

Without  afiirming  that  all  diseases  arise  from  a  torpid,  irre- 
gular, or  neglected  state  of  the  alvine  excretions,  yet  it  may  be 
positively  pronounced  that  a  very  large  proportion  date  their 
origin  from  this  cause  alone  ;  and  if  further  corroboration  were 
required,  the  learned  and  comprehensive  treatise  of  the  late  Dr. 
Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  has  clearly  demonstrated,  that  purga- 
tive medicines,  under  certain  modifications,  are  capable  of  not 
only  relieving,  but  also  of  removing  or  curing  disorders  which 
were,  and  still  are,  too  often  treated  in  a  very  diflterent  manner 
and  under  different  views,  and  most  commonly  with  very  uncer- 
tain success.  Thus  is  laid  the  foundation  for  an  opinion,  that 
more  nervous  and  other  varieties  of  disorders  than  are  usually 
imagined,  are  commonly  nothing  more  at  their  commencement 
than  a  deranged  state  of  the  secretive  organs,  degenerating,  by 
neglect,  or,  what  is  still  worse  and  equally  common,  by  improper 
and  injudicious  treatment,  into  diseases  of  a  congestive  or  in- 
flammatory type,  involving  one  or  more  of  those  essential  parts 
destined  to  perform  the  first  functions  in  the  animal  economy. 
It  was  observed  by  Lord  Bacon,  who  was  a  physician  as  well  as 
a  philosopher,  in  times  of  old,  "iWZ  tarn  ad  sanitatem  et 
longevitatem  conducit  quam  crebrce  et  cautce  purgationes,^^  and 
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there  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  local  complaint,  or  concatenation  of 
general  disorder,  which  is  not  to  a  certain  extent  relieved,  or 
promoted  towards  health,  by  the  judicious  administration  of 
medicines  that  act  upon  the  bowels.  I  use  the  word  judicious, 
for  it  must  not  be  understood  that,  by  the  recommendation  of 
keeping  the  bowels  open,  I  mean  that  they  should  be  repeatedly 
purged  or  rendered  lax  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  well  convinced 
that  aperients,  long  continued,  irritate  the  sensibility  of  the  in- 
testines, and  communicate  that  irritation,  through  the  medium 
of  the  great  sympathetic  nerves,  to  the  brain,  the  liver,  and  to 
every  other  part  of  the  animal  economy  in  general,  and  to  the 
nervous  system  in  particular.  The  habit  of  physicking,  which 
is  more  especially  indulged  in  by  those  of  sedentary  pursuits, 
soon  engenders  the  necessity  of  continual  repetition,  by  which 
the  bowels  are'  brought  into  a  state  of  torpor  and  inactivity,  so  as 
to  defy  relief,  except  by  the  aid  of  a  drug ;  and  thus  the  sensi- 
bility of  the  intestines  is  gradually  worn  out ;  the  lacteals  which 
absorb  the  nutritious  particles  of  the  chyme,  the  exhalents 
which  pour  forth  their  lubricating  fluids,  as  well  as  the  muscu^ 
lar  coats,  and  the  nervous  and  sanguineous  villi  which  are  so 
largely  distributed  over  the  mucous  membrane,  become  over- 
stimulated,  torpid,  and  exhausted. 

From  this  consequent  loss  of  the  peristaltic  power  will  fre- 
quently arise  severe  spasms  and  other  painful  affections,  in- 
verted action,  or  inius-susception,  and  a  long  train  of  dangerous 
and  fatal  disorders.  But,  curious  as  it  may  seem,  and  powerful 
as  are  the  arguments,  and  numerous  and  important  as  are  the 
facts,  which  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  dangers  resulting 
from  constipation,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  exceptional  cases 
do,  and  even  frequently,  exist  of  a  contrary  tendency ;  and 
Dr.  Holland,  in  his  'Medical  Notes,'  has  adduced  many 
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interesting  examples,  of  such  peculiar  and  apparently  unnatural 
idiosyncracy. 

Purgative  medicines  differ  extremely  from  each  other :  they 
may  be  divided  into  five  classes,  viz.,  saline  purgatives ;  mild 
cathartics  or  laxatives ;  mild  acrid  purgatives ;  strong  acrid 
purgatives ;  and  mercm-ial  purges,  A  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  diflFerent  classes  of  purgatives  is  of  more  real  importance  to 
the  practitioner  than  all  the  numerous  articles  of  the  materia 
medica  besides,  for  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  indispensable  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  almost  every  one. 

In  prescribing  saline  evacuants,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  their  continued  exhibition  promotes  the  secretion  of  a  large 
quantity  of  serum  from  the  blood,  thereby  producing  general  ex- 
haustion of  the  system.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  this  class 
of  aperients  does  no  real  or  permanent  good  ;  such  only  partially 
operate,  and  produce  scarcely  any  effect  whatever,  on  the 
retained  excrement.  It  is  well  known  to  medical  men,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  it  were  equally  understood  by  the  public,  that 
watery  evacuations  produced  by  Seidlitz  powders,  and  other 
saline  purges,  may  be  obtained  for  weeks,  or  even  months, 
without  removing  the  offending  causes  of  obstruction  ;  for  these 
exhaust  their  principal  influence  on  the  upper  portion  of  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  pass  by  the  accumulated  faeces,  lodged  in 
the  cells  of  the  colon,  without  exciting  any  perceptible  action  on 
that  important  part  of  the  canal,  nearly  all  their  stimulating 
qualities  having  departed  from  them,  before  reaching  the  large 
intestines.  Accumulations  of  a  serious  nature  therefore  may 
exist,  and  even  carry  off  the  patient,  while  the  sufferer  himself, 
as  well  as  the  medical  attendant,  may  cherish  the  delusion,  that 
the  bowels  are  freely,  and  sufficiently,  in  healthy  activity. 

Mild  cathartics,  or  laxatives  are  those  which  affect  the 
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mucous  membrane  merely  so  far  as  to  occasion  a  gentle  local 
activity,  and  are  followed  only  by  the  expulsion  of  the  egesta 
then  resting  upon  or  covering  its  walls,  without  augmenting  its 
quantity,  or  altering  its  nature.   But  if  the  action  be  more  con- 
siderable, not  only  are  the  existing  contents  expelled  by  their 
effect,  but  also  the  quantity  of  the  intestinal  secretions  is  in- 
creased, and  their  quality  perhaps  greatly  altered ;  they  are 
then  generally  termed  mild  acrid  purgatives  ;  and  according  to 
the  particular  secretion  which  they  most  obviously  augment, 
they  receive  appropriate  names  :  —  chologogues,  if  bile  be 
the  particular  secretion  affected ;  and  hydrogogues,  if  merely 
the  serous  fluid.    Their  effects  also  frequently  extend  to  the 
entire  system.    Should  their  results  be  very  violent,  they  are 
then  designated  strong  acrid  purgatives.    Purges  of  this  kind 
may  excite  inflammation  in  the  bowels  by  the  very  stimulus 
by  which  they  overcome  the  obstruction  of  the  faeces  ;  but  should 
they  irritate  the  intestines  without  removing  their  contents, 
they  will  frequently  induce  an  inflammatory  action,  and  terminate 
in  either  ileus,  or  enteritis,  which  may  and  too  often  does,  not- 
withstanding the  most  sagacious  treatment,  prove  rapidly  fatal. 
For  these  reasons,  the  milder  evacuants  should  always  be 
preferred,  and  as  a  general  rule,  the  more  protracted  the  reten- 
tion, the  less  irritating  should  be  the  aperient  chosen  for  its 
removal.    Mercurial  purgatives  exhaust  the  irritability  and 
vital  powers  of  the  intestines,  and  are  peculiarly  contra-indi- 
cated in  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  their  persistence 
rarely  fails  to  augment  the  disease.    The  action  of  mercury  on 
the  bowels  has  much  resemblance  to  a  state  of  dysentery,  by 
producing  griping  pains,  contraction,  and  tenesmus,  and  thus 
frequently  gives  rise  to  hemorrhoids,  and  to  protrusion  of  the 
fundament,  to  which  persons  of  weak  bowels  are  peculiarly 
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liable,  and  especially  women  who  have  experienced  difficult 
labours,  and  borne  many  children.  The  so-called  "  antibilious 
pills"  which  are  sold  in  the  shops  always  contain  calomel,  or 
some  other  form  of  mercury,  the  consequences  of  which  are  to 
be  dreaded  and  avoided,  being,  as  they  commonly  are,  sold 
without  reference  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  case,  constitution  of 
the  individual,  or  age  and  sex  of  the  purchaser. 

With  respect  to  the  practical  employment  of  purgatives,  no 
particular  remedies  can  be  pointed  out,  or  rules  laid  down  ;  for 
constipation  of  the  bowels  is  usually  accompanied  with  many 
other  symptoms  which  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  sufficient,  that  merely  some  form 
of  purgative  be  administered  ;  an  appropriate  selection  is  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  generally  by  a  combination  of  many  deobstruent 
substances  in  the  same  prescription,  that  their  operation  is  ren- 
dered mild,  safe,  and  efficacious.  It  is  sometimes  a  very  nice 
and  difficult  point  to  discover  the  exact  pathological  condition 
on  which  the  retention  depends,  and  to  adapt  purgatives  to  the 
nature  of  the  complaint,  and  peculiarity  of  constitution  ;  for 
these  reasons  it  is  often  dangerous  to  trust  them  in  common  or 
inexperienced  hands. 

In  addition  to  evacuants  taken  by  deglutition,  the  daily  use 
of  an  injection,  half  an  hour  before  the  customary  time  of  re- 
lieving the  bowels,  will  sometimes  be  found  to  be  an  admirable 
mode  of  obviating  those  troublesome  cases  of  constipation  in 
which  the  faeces  are  formed  in  proper  quantity,  but  are  not 
voided,  through  sluggishness  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
canal,  or  else  a  scanty  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  exhalents 
has  allowed  the  retained  masses  to  acquire  a  hard  and  un- 
yielding solidity,  i^bout  a  pint  of  warm  or  cold  water  is 
generally  employed ;  I  prefer  the  latter,  with  the  addition  of 
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a  little  salt,  if  debility,  atony,  or  relaxation  of  the  intestinal 
canal  be  the  occasion  of  costiveness ;  the  application  of  cold  by 
affusion  on,  or  washing  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  is  some- 
times most  beneficial.  But  cold  applications  demand  many 
exceptions  to  their  use  :  they  are  inadmissible,  for  instance, 
in  persons  having  weak  lungs, — or  suffering  from  piles  ;  in 
females  at  the  catamenial  period  ;  or  in  many  choleric  or  spas- 
modic affections.  Lavements,  however  used,  like  everything 
else,  do  not  agree  with  every  individual :  for  in  some  they  pro- 
duce a  relaxation  of  the  bowel,  and  a  disposition  towards  its 
protrusion,  while  in  others  they  create  a  sense  of  uncomfortable- 
ness,  of  weight,  and  dragging  from  the  loins,  with  general  ex- 
haustion. It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  many  of  the  instru- 
ments in  common  use  are  constructed  so  long  and  pointed,  and 
are  altogether  so  badly  devised,  as  to  be  capable  of  lacerat- 
ing or  otherwise  injuring  the  intestine,  unless  used  with  the 
greatest  gentleness  and  caution. 

When  costiveness  is  joined  with  inattention  to  a  regular 
habit  of  relieving  the  bowels,  it  will  frequently  cease,  upon  ob- 
serving rigid  punctuality  in  this  respect.  Those  who  are  dis- 
tressed in  this  manner  should  adopt  a  rule,  as  soon  as  they 
have  breakfasted,  to  visit  the  customary  retreat,  and  solicit 
nature  to  obtain  a  stool,  even  though  they  may  not  at  the 
moment,  feel  much  necessity  of  relief. 

It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  founded  on  observation  and  ex- 
perience, and  first  brought  prominently  forward  by  the  cele- 
brated philosopher  John  Locke,  that  by  this  gentle  and  repeated 
solicitation  Nature  will  become  habituated  to  acquire  regularity 
in  this  respect.  Should,  however,  these  efforts  prove  abortive, 
the  voluntary  exertions  in  promoting  stool  should  not  be  carried 
to  an  extravagant  degree  ;  as  by  unnatural  straining,  or  con- 
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tinued  pressure,  rupture  of  the  veins  and  sinuses  in  and  around 
the  rectum, — falling  of  the  fundament,  piles,  or  even  hernia 
may  occur.  Diet  is,  in  all  cases  of  constipation,  of  the  greatest 
moment ;  if  properly  directed,  it  will  be  frequently  found  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  end,  without  the  aid  of  any  medicinal  remedy  ; 
and  while  a  sedentary  life,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  pre- 
vents the  due  regularity  of  evacuation,  so  gentle  exercise,  and 
serenity  of  mind,  seldom  fail  to  promote  it. 

Case — Religious  Insanity.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  con- 
sulted by  Mr.  Hayman,  surgeon,  of  Axminster,  Devon,  relative 
to  the  admission  of  a  patient  into  my  asylum.  She  was  a 
young  lady,  aged  27,  of  high  birth  and  of  the  most  polite 
and  elegant  manners,  and  had  been  in  a  state  of  great  nervous 
excitement  and  dejection  of  spirits,  for  several  months  past.  It 
also  appeared  that  she  had  a  sister,  an  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asy- 
lum, and  there  was  evidence  of  a  maniacal  tendency  in  several 
other  branches  of  her  family.  She  was  naturally  timid,  nervous, 
irresolute,  and  prone  to  sudden  and  excessive  passion.  For  some 
time  past  she  had  become  the  disciple  of  a  religious  sect  of  a 
novel  order,  and  had  devoted  too  close  and  serious  attention  to 
the  study  of  their  dangerous  doctrines,  which  had  induced  in  her 
a  belief,  that  she  had  lost  all  chance  of  salvation  and  the  favour 
of  her  divine  Maker  ;  the  thought  of  which  so  overwhelmed  her 
with  horror  and  dread,  that  she  attempted,  as  an  act  of  expiation, 
to  scoop  out  one  of  her  eyes.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  tliis  last 
circumstance,  added  to  the  general  violence  of  her  conduct, 
that  her  friends  were  compelled  to  place  her  in  my  establish- 
ment. 

At  the  time  of  the  young  lady's  admission,  she  experienced  a 
sense  of  weight  and  coldness  in  her  legs,  pains  in  the  stomach, 
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flatulence,  noises  and  rumblings  in  the  bowels,  and  palpitation 


more  especially  over  the  left  orbit ;  singing  in  the  ears,  thirst, 
and  dimness  of  sight.  The  pulse  was  irregular  and  denoted 
extreme  debility,  the  bowels  obstinately  costive,  menstruation 
difficult,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  dilated,  and  she  entertained 
the  most  horrible  notions  of  supernatural  agency  ;  her  aspect 
was  wild  and  unsettled,  and  her  whole  heart  appeared  closed 
against  every  agreeable  sensation  or  innocent  enjoyment. 

The  exciting  circumstance  in  this  case  was  evidently,  to  a 
certain  extent,  mental  emotion ;  but  the  deranged  condition  of 
the  abdomina.  viscera  was-  a  concurrent  cause  of  the  greatest 
moment. 

The  treatment  of  this,  as  indeed  should  be  of  all  mental  ailments, 
was  partly  medical  and  partly  moral.  The  medical  treatment 
consisted  in  a  careful  attention  to  the  state  of  the  different  secre- 
tions, occasional  small  doses  of  sedatives,  counter-irritants  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  shower-baths  ;  followed  up  by  the  ferri  pot  tart, 
ferri.  ammon.  chlorid.,  and  other  preparations  of  iron,  with 
alkaline  solutions.  The  moral  treatment  was  directed  with  the  in- 
tent "Sf  preventing  the  patient  from  offering  any  further  violence  to 
herself,  by  constant  watchfulness,  and  gentle  and  conciliating  sur- 
veillance ;  and  at  the  same  time  in  engaging  the  intellect  in  some 
pursuit  or  exercise,  that  would  employ  both  body  and  mind,  so  as 
to  divert  the  latter  from  pursuing  one  invariable  train  of  thought ; 
— to  depress  fanciful  operations,  so  as  to  permit  it  to  dwell  more 
upon  the  realities  of  time  and  sense  ;  and  enabling  it  to  behold 
God  in  the  materialities  of  his  wondrous  works,  instead  of 
urging  it  to  a  contemplation  of  Him  in  the  spiritualities  of  his 
word. 

Under  this  mode  of  proceeding,  both  her  bodily  and  jngntal 


of  the  heart.    She  also  complained  of  continued  head-ache. 
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health  gradually  improved,  and  when  the  disease  had  assumed 
a  convalescent  shape,  and  the  patient  had  acquired  a  habit  of 
moral  order  and  quietude,  religious  works  were  given  to  her  of 
that  character  which  were  not  likely  to  perplex  her  mind  or 
cause  fear  or  alarm,  but  rather  to  inspire  hope  and  confidence, 
presenting  the  most  soothing  and  practical  views  of  divine 
truth,  and  instilling  into  the  mind,  the  blessing  of  spiritual  peace 
and  consolation.  By  a  careful  perseverance  in  the  above  plan 
of  treatment,  the  young  lady  became  greatly  improved  in  bodily 
health,  as  well  as  calm  and  happy  in  mind,  and  she  is  now 
living  with  her  family. 

Kehgious  impressions,  and  apprehensions  respecting  a  future 
state,  are  a  very  frequent  cause  of  that  mental  disorder  popu- 
larly termed  "  rehgious  madness."  This  emotion,  when  most 
sudden  and  vehement,  is  called  "terror,"  which  form  is  the 
most  powerful  in  its  effects  upon  the  system.  When  more  tem- 
perate and  gradual,  it  is  denominated  "anxiety,"  or  "appre- 
hension." Its  influences  on  the  body  are  then  less  appalling, 
but,  in  many  instances,  not  the  less  hurtful.  It  has  been  before 
noticed,  that  the  more  civilised  becomes  the  human  mind,  the 
more  prone  will  it  be  to  form  anticipations  for  the  fifture, 
or  to  entertain  hopes  and  fears  of  good  or  evil,  which  are  not 
confined  to  the  present  state  of  existence.  The  knowledge  of 
numberless  acts  of  omission  and  commission,  naturally  imparts  to 
our  anticipations  a  sense  of  gloom  and  uncertainty,  and  fre- 
quently an  undue  anxiety  or  zeal,  which,  in  some  constitutions, 
degenerating  into  fanaticism,  and  fi-om  thence  into  dehrium, 
too  often  becomes  permanent.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  imply, 
by  these  observations,  that  a  proper  sense  of  Christian  religion 
is  chargeable  with  inducing  insanity  ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
physician  must  have  noticed,  more  especially  in  the  cham- 
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ber  of  the  sick,  that  those  who  have  made  Christian  doc- 
ti-ines  the  foundation  of  their  morals,  the  soothers  of  their 
cares  and  troubles,  the  controllers  of  their  passions,  and  their 
hopes  for  a  future,  are  wonderfully  supported  in  trials,  under 
which  others  less  powerfully  sustained,  would  have  sunk.  I  allude 
more  particularly  to  those  unhappy  persons  who  desert  the  plain 
and  simple  paths  of  the  Gospel,  and  feed  the  fancy  and  perplex 
the  brain  with  unintelligible  and  dangerous  theories ;  who  re-r 
present  our  God  as  the  object  of  fear,  not  of  love,  delighting  in 
the  punishment  of  his  weak  and  helpless  creatures,  and  not,  as 
we  hopefully  beheve  him  to  be,  surrounded  with  mercy  and 
sympathising  with  om*  infirmities,  making  all  gracious  allowance 
for  our  imperfections,  and  rejoicing  in  every  returning  prodigal. 
Such  gloomy  and  fanatical  doctrines  neither  enlighten  the  un- 
derstanding nor  affect  the  heart,  nor  have  they  the  slightest 
tendency  to  make  men  wiser  or  better. 

Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  insanity  will  originate 
from  the  misdirections  of  certain  manifestations  of  mind,  from 
the  excitement  or  over-indulgence  of  others  of  these  manifesta- 
tions, and  from  the  utter  neglect  of  some  of  them,  aided  by  an 
impaired  power  of  attention  and  comparison ;  yet  it  is  absurd  to 
imagine,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  whole  theory  of  mental 
diseases  turns  upon  this  species  of  agency.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  than  such  a  conclusion  ;  the  fact  being,  that  the 
morbid  emotions  and  impressions  of  the  lunatic  are  more  gene- 
rally the  results,  rather  than  the  causes,  of  his  ailment.  Many 
insane  persons,  whose  malady  has  originated  in  the  natural 
functions,  would  have  remained  sane  during  their  entire  lives, 
had  the  gastric  and  biliary  secretions  been  properly  performed,  or 
if  they  had  not  artificially  induced  a  morbid  excitement  in  the 
brain,  by  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks,  or  other  evil  habits. 
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Such  patients  frequently  talk  passionately  and  wildly  upon 
whatever  subject  the  current  of  their  thoughts,  and  their  previous 
modes  of  life,  have  rendered  them  most  disposed  to  dwell ; 
they  contemplate  them  erroneously,  mistaking  some  day-dream 
for  a  reahty;  and  the  emotions  which  this  false  impression 
excites,  are  imagined  by  their  friends  and  relatives,  to  be  the 
exciting  cause  of  their  disordered  condition,  whereas  the  whole 
phenomena  of  their  derangement,  are  consequent  upon  an  aflFec- 
tion  of  the  brain  produced  by  physical  causes — although  the 
indulgence  of  strong  mental  emotions  may,  in  a  constitution 
predisposed  to  insanity,  give  rise  to  the  actual  appearance  of 
the  disease.  These  considerations  will  materially  enable  the 
physician  to  reduce  the  aggregate  number  of  maniacal  cases, 
usually  referred  to  moral  causes. 

Especial  care  and  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon  the 
physical  and  mental  development  of  young  persons  whose 
relatives  have  been  the  subjects  of  mental  derangement ;  the 
former  will  be  promoted  by  healthy  occupation  and  exercise  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  latter  by  the  inculcation  of  sound  religious 
and  moral  principles,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  indulgence 
of  the  passions,  caprices,  and  selfish  feehngs.  The  judgment 
should  be  early  and  judiciously  informed,  without  fatiguing  the 
mind ;  and  the  intellectual  instruction  of  such  childi-en  should 
not  be  forced  or  premature,  and  the  most  careful  surveillance 
should  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  period  after  puberty, 
until  the  mind,  constitution,  and  conduct  ai'e  fully  estabUshed. 

Case — Mental  Excitement — Cutaneous  Eruptions. 
A  gentleman,  aged  49,  of  a  tall  and  spare  form,  yellowish  cast 
of  countenance,  and  nervous  temperament,  consulted  me  upon 
his  case.    For  eighteen  months  he  had  sufl^ered  greatly  from 
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sick  headache ;  intestinal  irregularity  and  want  of  appetite, 
accompanied  with  pains  in  the  loins,  and  across  the  shoulders. 
The  tongue  was  furred,  the  bowels  costive,  and  the  urine 
scanty ;  besides  which,  he  was  troubled  with  an  itching  erup- 
tion of  the  skin,  extending  over  the  hips,  loins,  and  inner  parts 
of  the  thighs,  that  greatly  disturbed  his  rest ;  this,  together 
with  the  continued  irritation  he  suffered,  produced  much  mental 
excitement.  Although  in  the  very  lap  of  comfort,  indeed,  even 
of  luxury,  he  had  lately  become  discontented  and  unhappy, 
and  was  ever  exclaiming  that  "  the  storm  of  suffering  and  ad- 
versity was  gathering  over  him."  On  instituting  a  manual  ex- 
amination, I  found  the  liver  to  be  enlarged,  and  slightly  tender 
on  pressure  :  the  skin  was  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of 
stagnant,  effete  matter,  which  emitted  a  peculiar  sour  and  offen- 
sive odour.  My  patient,  although  a  man  of  highly  refined  edu- 
cation and  manners,  and  extremely  punctilious  about  his  attire 
and  general  appearance,  certainly  was  not  then,  as  Horace 
would  say,  simplex  munditiis — elegant  by  cleanliness. 

The  plan  of  treatment  consisted  in  removing  the  congestion 
of  the  liver ;  strict  injunctions  as  to  diet  and  exercise,  together 
with  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  with  the  intention  of  opening 
and  cleansing  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  result  was  highly 
satisfactory  ;  at  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  a  healthy  action 
of  the  internal  organs  had  been  induced,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  cutaneous  eruption,  which  tormented  the  patient  more  than 
any  other  physical  symptom,  had  entirely  disappeared  ;  in  a  few 
weeks  he  was  restored  to  good  bodily  health,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  happy  and  tranquil  state  of  mind. 

Eruptive  disorders  are  very  frequently  observed  as  an  atten- 
dant on  individuals  of  a  nervous  temperament,  and  the  offensive 
effluvia  emitted  from  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  insane  are 
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frequently  so  great  as  to  render  the  apartments  which  they  in- 
habit almost  insupportable  by  others.  The  acid  odours,  which 
usually  predominate,  are  mainly  due  to  the  increased  proportion 
of  acetic  and  of  lactic  acids  in  the  perspiratory  fluid.  That  a 
closely  intimate  relationship  is  established  between  the  first 
passages,  or  primce  vice,  as  they  are  technically  termed,  and 
the  general  cutaneous  surface,  is  familiarly  exemplified  in 
those  individuals  who  are  unable  to  indulge  in  a  diet  of 
which  shell-fish  of  any  kind  is  an  ingredient,  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, pork,  &c.,  or  to  bear  the  administration  of  opium  or 
copaiba,  with  some  other  medicines  of  a  peculiar  nature,  without 
becoming  sensible  of  the  almost  immediate  production  of  urticaria 
(nettle  rash)  ;  or  at  least,  with  sensations  of  tingling  and  itching 
closely  allied  to  that  complaint.  All  of  us,  indeed,  are  more  or 
less  liable  to  a  morbid  susceptibility  of  the  cutaneous  surface 
from  receiving  into  the  stomach  that  which  is  offensive  to 
it.  Boils,  pimples,  blotches,  acne,  erysipelas,  and  a  long  list  of 
painful  cutaneous  diseases  by  which  many  individuals  are  ha- 
rassed and  disfigured,  are,  I  believe,  almost  invariably  depen- 
dent on  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  more  especially 
from  fsecal  retention  ;  by  which  (as  before  observed)  acrid  and 
even  poisonous  matters  are  absorbed  from  the  siu-face  of  the 
intestines,  and  are  carried  into  the  blood,  which  they  corrupt, 
and  to  which  they  impart  irritating  properties.  As  one  of  the 
principal  emunctories,  by  which  the  sanguineous  fluid  endeavours 
to  free  itself  from  the  effete  materials  with  which  it  is  thus 
loaded,  is  the  skin,  so  is  it  one  of  the  first  organs  to  experience 
derangement  from  the  acrid  matter  which  is  presented  to  it  for 
elimination ;  from  this  cause  arises  the  doughy,  dirty,  sallow, 
or  dusky  colour  of  the  integuments,  giving  rise  to  a  variety  of 
So-called  bad  complexions,  so  commonly  met  with,  and  so  striking 
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ill  contrast,  with  the  fresh,  bright,  and  glowing  colour  of  the  skin 
through  whose  capillary  surface  flows  only  blood,  of  pure  and 
nutritious  quality,  in  quantity  requisite  for  the  due  performance 
of  its  functions,  and  with  that  velocity  and  force  sufficient  for 
its  conveyance  through  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  its 
vessels. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  although  diseases  of  the  skin  are  the 
mo.st  perceptible  to  sight,  they  are  about  the  least  understood. 
Whenever  the  sympathy  existing  between  the  internal  organs 
and  the  external  surface  is  more  comprehended  and  regarded, 
many  afiections  of  the  skin,  which  are  now  considered  to  be  in- 
tractable, and  almost  incurable,  will  become  more  readily  obvious 
in  their  origin,  duration,  and  decline,  as  well  as  will  more  clearly 
indicate  those  principles  of  cure,  which  offer  the  most  probable 
chances  of  success.  In  the  present  day  there  is  little  danger  of 
the  practitioner  entirely  disregarding  the  influence  of  the  internal 
organs  in  the  production  of  diseases  of  the  skin  ;  yet  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  of  those  affections  are  still  looked  upon  as 
primary,  which  are  in  fact  the  consequences  of  some  remote 
chylopoetic  derangement.  It  is  really  surprising  and  interest- 
ing, how  much  may  be  effected  by  cautious  and  persevering 
management  of  the  assimilating  organs,  in  some  of  the  worst 
forms  of  cutaneous  disease. 

In  reference  to  those  diseases  of  the  skin,  either  pimply,  tuber- 
culous, or  ulceratory,  which  have  their  origin  in,  or  are  closely 
connected  with  disordered  action,  or  vitiated  secretions  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  much  Mght  was  afforded,  and  the  most 
judicious  plan  of  treatment  pointed  out,  by  the  late  eminent 
surgeon,  Mr.  Abemethy,  whose  sagacious  mind  readily  per- 
ceived the  intimate  connexion  which  existed  between  the  func- 
tions of  the  external  and  internal  organs  ;  and  though  our 
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countryman,  Wiseman — surgeon  to  Charles  I.  during  the  civil 
wars — had  long  ago  clearly  indicated  the  same  phenomena, 
yet  the  oblivion  into  v?hich  his  highly  commendable  writings 
had  fallen,  rendered  the  observations  of  the  great  surgeon  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  as  far  at  least  as  concerned  their  practical  appli- 
cation, to  be  new  and  original. 

The  treatment  of  cutaneous  eruptions  should  always  be  con- 
ducted with  great  caution,  for  if  they  be  injudiciously  repelled, 
and  the  efforts  of  nature  to  remove  from  the  system  that  which 
is  injurious  be  checked,  the  consequences  are  often  serious — 
more  especially  should  the  kidneys  and  liver  be  in  an  inactive 
condition.  Impurities  are  then  retained,  occasioning  derange- 
ment of  the  nervous  system,  and,  indeed,  in  the  action  of  every 
part  of  the  body.  The  remarkable  sympathy  subsisting  be- 
tween the  skin  and  sensorium,  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  those 
curious  cases  of  metastasis  to  the  head  which  sometimes  follow 
the  disappearance  of  eruptive  disorders,  and  the  healing  of  old 
and  long-standing  ulcers.  These  phenomena  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  older  writers,  and  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  works  of  Hippocrates,  Hildanus,  and  Talpius.  Hofiman 
relates  .the  case  of  a  person  who  was  attacked  with  epileptic  fits 
upon  the  disappearance  of  scabies,  and  who  was  cured  of  them 
by  the  reproduction  of  the  skin  disease.  Many  similar  instances 
have  been  recorded,  and  it  is  well  known  that  children  are 
frequently  atBicted  with  convulsive  disorders  from  the  sudden 
recession  of  the  rash  in  scarlatina,  measles,  and  other  eruptive 
complaints,  and  also  immediately  preceding  the  appearance  of 
these  diseases,  or  of  the  small  pox.  The  late  Dr.  Prichard  has 
noticed,  that  delirium  from  the  recession  of  erysipelas  will 
often  finish  its  course  in  a  few  hours  ;  the  inflammation  which 
arises  in  the  brain,  as  in  other  internal  pai'ts,  in  consequence  of 
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the  translation  of  this  disease,  being  more  prone  to  pass  into 
eftusion,  than  that  which  ensues  in  other  inflammatory  dis- 
orders. 

Seeing,  then,  how  important  is  the  skin  to  the  whole  animal 
economy,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  by  the  phy- 
sician in  the  proper  management  of  this  extensive  organic 
surface,  and  in  regulating  its  highly  essential  offices.  In  order 
to  promote  a  healthy  performance  of  the  cutaneous  functions, 
cleanliness  is  of  the  first  importance.  Persons,  even  in  health, 
are  often  heard  to  complain  that  their  skin  is  tight  and  uneasy  : 
this  feeling,  I  am  convinced,  chiefly  arises  from  too  little 
attention  being  paid  to  its  complete  ablution,  except  on  the 
surface  of  the  face  and  hands.  On  the  morning  of  my  pen- 
ning these  lines,  I  was  consulted  by  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and 
title  suffering  under  unsightly  eruptions  of  the  face  and  chest, 
which  much  distressed  his  equanimity.  On  baring  the  thorax 
of  this  patient,  I  found  its  entire  surface  covered  with 
a  varnish-like  appearance,  composed  of  a  thick,  oleomuci- 
laginous  material,  both  unpleasant  to  the  eye,  and  oflPensive 
in  odour.  Exhalation,  or  evaporation  from  the  emunctories, 
was  no  longer  practicable,  and  in  consequence  the  sudorific 
tubuli  were  entirely  obstructed,  and  rendered  impervious  to 
transmission.  Such  cases  are  by  no  means  infrequent,  and  are 
oftener  the  sources  of  general  disease  than  is  commonly  sus- 
pected. When  the  sensibility  of  the  surface  is  thus  impaired, — 
when  the  countless  myriads  of  minute  foramina,  which  are 
designed  for  the  continual  purification  and  renovation  of  the 
various  fluid  materials  which  contribute  so  largely  to  the  entire 
bulk  of  the  body,  are  obstructed,  if  not  entirely  closed — when 
the  subtle  and  exquisitely  endowed  nervous  texture  is  so 
greatly  impeded  in  its  energy  by  accumulation  upon  accunm- 
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lation  of  offensive  excretions,  so  that  it  forms  almost  literally 
an  impenetrable  coat  of  mail, — can  it  excite  astonishment  that 
individuals  should  be  met  with,  harassed,  from  this  prolific 
source,  by  a  sense  of  constraint  and  anxiety,  terminating  in 
deep  despondency,  cheerless  gloom,  or  hopeless  melancholy  ? 
Demand  of  the  hypochondriac  whether  a  certain  degree  of 
cold,  pallor,  and  spasmodic  sensations  in  the  skin,  do  not 
generally  precede  his  most  violent  fits  of  imbecility ;  and 
whether  his  feelings  are  not  most  comfortable  when  the  surface 
of  his  body  is  warm,  vigorous,  and  freely  endowed  with  per- 
spiration ?  In  short,  the  degrees  of  insensible  perspiration  are 
to  him  the  surest  barometer  of  his  mental  state. 

Bathing,  which  I  prescribed  in  the  case  last  quoted,  has  been 
employed  both  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  cure 
of  disease,  among  all  nations,  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  not 
merely  a  cleanser  of  the  skin,  enlivening  and  rendering  it 
more  adapted  to  the  performance  of  its  functions ;  but  it  also 
refreshes  the  mind,  and  spreads  over  the  entire  system  a  sensa- 
tion of  ease,  activity,  and  delight.  Stagnation  in  the  larger 
tubes,  as  well  as  in  the  capillary  vessels,  is  removed,  an  uni- 
form and  free  circulation  to  the  blood  is  afforded,  and  that 
wonderful  harmony  of  action  in  the  internal  organization,  on 
the  due  and  persistent  continuance  of  which  health  and  com- 
fort so  mainly  depend,  is  preserved  and  perpetuated. 

In  the  adoption  of  bathing  in  its  various  forms,  whether  by 
the  direct  application  of  aqueous  fluid,  either  warm  or  cold,  or  by 
the  agency  of  vapour,  many  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
consideration — such  as  the  best  mode  of  application,  the  degree 
of  temperature  to  be  employed,  the  necessary  duration  of  time, 
&c.,  &c.  In  this  climate,  the  temperature  generally  considered 
best  adapted  to  the  usual  range  of  constitutions  is  about  96°  or 
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98°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  In  the  season  of  spring, 
this  degree  of  heat  should  gradually  drop  into  the  tepid  or  luke- 
warm bath,  and  in  summer  one  of  a  still  colder  and  more  bracing 
will  be  most  suitable,  and  contribute  to  the  same  general  bene- 
fit, by  producing  that  reaction  which  the  excess  of  heat  then 
demands,  and  its  degree  of  thermal  heat  may  be  rated  from 
32°  to  G0°  or  65°.  By  these  different  changes,  the  leading  object 
will  be  obtained  of  animating  and  exciting  the  system  in 
general,  as  well  as  of  producing  the  particular  effect  intended 
on  the  surface. 

No  greater  public  improvement,  in  a  sanatory  point  of  view, 
has  ever  been  efi^cted,  than  the  recent  erection  of  metropolitan 
public  baths  for  the  use  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  I  sin-, 
cerely  trust  that  they  will  be  universally  adopted  throughout  the 
country.    It  is  now  to  be  hoped  that  glandular  affections,  and 
numerous  defoedations  of  the  skin,  which  are  the  consequence 
of  a  weakened 'habit  and  want  of  free  action  of  the  surface, 
will  greatly  diminish,  if  not  altogether  disappear,  and  those 
horrible  and  annoying  facial  or  other  cutaneous  disfigurements, 
which  were  wont  to  crowd  our  streets,  no  longer  present  their 
"blains  and  itches"  to  the  disgusted  passenger.    I  may  add 
to  the  credit  of  the  curative  measures  adopted  by  our  noble 
hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  other  public  institutions,  as  well  as 
by  the  more  rational  systems  adopted  by  private  practitioners, 
such  frequent  instances  of  horrid  distortion  and  frightful  deformity 
as  were  wont  to  assail  more  senses  than  ohe,  at  every  turn,  cer- 
tainly do  not  present  themselves  marshalled  in  such  dense  array 
as  was  formerly  the  case.   The  increase  of  sanatory  precautions, 
the  improvement  of  ventilation,  and  the  more  perfect  system  of 
drainage,  doubtless  have  had  a  considerable  effect  in  promoting 
this  most  desirable  consummation. 
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Case — Mental  Alienation.  A  lady  requested  my  imme- 
diate attendance,  in  the  year  1846,  on  the  case  of  her  brother, 
aged  47,  who  she  stated  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit. 
It  appeared  that  he  had  been  a  long  time  in  the  coimtry  in  bad 
health,  and  that  his  friends,  finding  him  apparently  improved, 
had  brought  him  up  to  town  for  change  of  scene.  I  found  him 
upon  my  arrival  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  quite  incapable  of 
giving  a  rational  answer  to  any  question  submitted  to  him.  I 
was  informed  that  he  had  experienced  several  similar  attacks, 
and  that  at  such  times  he  entertained  a  variety  of  delusions, 
and  on  one  occasion  he  was  bereft  of  all  reasoning  power 
for  a  space  of  three  days.  His  brother  had  been  afflicted 
with  the  same  form  of  disease,  and  had  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 
The  patient's  countenance  was  flushed  and  anxious,  the  eyes 
wandering  and  unsteady,  and  the  pupils  were  much  dilated ; 
the  skin  felt  hot  and  dry,  the  tongue  was  fm'red,  and  the  urine 
high  coloured  ;  some  tenderness  and  distension  was  felt  over  the 
epigastric  region,  with  flatulence  and  nausea,  and  the  bowels 
obstinately  costive.  I  prescribed  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  to 
be  followed  by  a  cathartic  enema.  On  the  following  day  he 
was  materially  relieved,  although  still  in  an  extremely  de- 
jected condition,  perpetually  emitting  deep  sighs,  and  uttering 
heavy  groans ;  he  had  then  become  sufficiently  collected  to 
answer  inquiries,  and  he  described  a  peculiar  heaviness,  swim- 
ming, and  sometimes  pain  in  the  head,  often  attended  by 
fancies  or  chimeras  of  a  distressing  nature.  He  would  imagine 
that  the  most  horrible  dramas  conceivable  were  being  acted 
before  him,  and  although  the  impression  on  his  mind  was 
of  the  most  vivid  and  exciting  nature,  he  could  scarcely  tell 
which  state  of  feeling  was  the  most  agonizing — the  fancied 
sketch  before  him,  or  the  after-reflections  when  they  had  vanished, 
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and  the  brain  had  become  more  tranquil.  He  feared  that  his  mind 
must  be  in  a  diseased  condition,  and  that  the  same  unhappy 
fate  awaited  him,  which  had  ah'eady  befallen  his  brother. 
Upon  instituting  a  further  examination,  I  noticed  that  the 
right  hypochondriac,  and  the  epigastric  regions  were  still  hot 
and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  my  patient  told  me  that  he  -had 
experienced  for  many  years  much  uneasiness  at  the  stomach, 
attended  with  acrid  eructations  after  meals.  He  dreaded 
taking  food,  as  the  pain  in  the  head  in  consequence,  became 
intolerable.  The  stools  were  usually  scanty  and  dark  co- 
loured. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  occasionally  leeching  and  vesi- 
cating the  abdomen,  dry  cupping  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck, 
the  most  careful  dieting  (which  all-important  point  had  been  pre- 
viously overlooked  or  disregarded)  allowing  him  to  partake  of 
small  quantities  only  at  a  time  of  mild  farinaceous  food,  and 
those  at  fi*equent  intervals ;  these  means  were  followed  by  a 
course  of  gentle  alteratives  and  occasional  purgation.  By  this 
plan,  the  secretions  became  regular  and  natural  in  appearance, 
the  uneasiness  about  the  stomach,  as  well  as  all  the  other  symp- 
toms including  his  delusions,  vanished,  and  his  mind  became 
tranquil  and  happy.  He  has  remained  perfectly  well  in  health 
from  that  period. 

In  this  case  it  was  evident  that  the  hallucinations  under 
which  this  patient  laboured  were  dependant  upon  a  fulness 
of  circulation,  or  congestion  of  the  brain,  caused  by  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  apparatus  acting  indirectly  upon  the 
encephalon,  through  the  media  of  the  nervous  sympathies  which 
connect  these  organs.  It  is  often  observable  that  a  functional 
disorder  in  some  physical  portion  of  the  fi*ame,  produces,  as  in 
this  instance,  not  a  total  degeneration,  but  as  it  were,  a  twilight 
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of  the  intellect,  an  intermediate  and  equivocal  condition  be- 
tween actual  sanity  and  decided  derangement. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  pain  in  the  head  was  always  exaspe- 
rated after  taking  food — which  evidently  proceeded  from 
increased  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  It  has  been 
long  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  in  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
chylopoetic  viscera,  a  degree  of  congestion  of  the  brain  succeeds 
a  full  meal — hence  arises  that  drowsiness  and  torpor  of  the 
intellectual  power  which  everybody  must  have  observed  in 
others,  or  felt  in  himself.  The  daily  repetition  of  this  transient 
congestion,  in  a  healthy  brain,  produces  little  or  no  mischief ; 
but  when  the  cerebral  mass  is  already  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
or  the  vessels  preternaturally  dilated,  the  return  of  every  meal 
may  threaten  a  fatal  form  of  congestion,  which  is  too  often  seen 
exemplified  in  cases  of  epilepsy  and  apoplexy. 

This  latter  disease,  it  may  be  remarked,  generally  exhibits 
on  dissection,  either  decided  engorgement  of  the  circulatoiy 
system,  or  clots  of  blood  varying  in  size,  exuded  from  more  or 
less  laceration  or  rupture  of  their  coats ;  while  the  proximate 
cause  of  epilepsy  is  more  obscure,  though  occasionally  attended 
by  a  brain  case  or  skull  of  more  or  less  external  peculiarity  of  con- 
formation, as  well  as  some  structural  derangements  within  ;  yet 
as  often  leaving  no  visible  traces  of  its  origin,  or  its  results. 

We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  immediate  sympathy  (gastro- 
cerebral)  existing  between  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  those 
of  the  grand  director  of  all  our  thoughts  and  actions,  the  brain, 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  nerves  by  which  it  is  so  pro- 
fusely supplied  are,  in  truth,  extensions  of  the  actual  substance 
of  the  brain  itself,  the  principal  and  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
which  prolongation,  known  under  the  popular  designation  of  the 
"  spinal  marrow,"  distributes  branches  to  the  extremities,  and 
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again  to  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  which  divide  and 
subdivide  into  filaments,  finally  becoming  so  extremely  minute 
on  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion  as  to  escape  the  most  scru- 
tinising research.  When  we  reflect,  too,  how  readily  the  func- 
tions of  the  digestive  and  secreting  organs  may  become '  de- 
ranged, both  by  the  direct  application  of  irritating  substances 
to  the  filamentary  expansions  of  the  nerves  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  reflex  phenomena  to  which  such  circumstances  give  rise, 
the  large  and  increasing  amount  of  this  class  of  diseases  fails  to 
excite  astonishment.  Nor  can  we  wonder,  too,  at  those  universal 
sympathies  (before  alluded  to  in  these  pages)  by  which  the 
digestive  organs  are  associated  with  the  feelings,  sensations, 
and  passions.  On  this  subject  Richoud  has  truly  remarked 
(^Influence  de  TEstomac  sur  la  Production  d^ Apoplexie),  "  Les 
maladies  de  I'estomac  changent,  troublent,  intervertissent 
entierement  I'ordre  habituel  des  sentimens  et  des  idees.  Des 
appetits  extraordinaires  et  bizarres  se  developpent ;  des  images 
inconnues  assiegent  I'esprit;  des  afi'ections  nouvelles  s'emparent 
de  la  -volonte  ;  et  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  remarquable,  c'est 
que  souvent  I'intelhgence  pent  acquerir  plus  d'energie,  d'eleva- 
tion,  d' eclat,  et  I'ame  se  nourrir  d' affections  plus  touchantes  on 
mieirx  dirigdes.  Ainsi  done,  les  idees  riantes  ou  sombres,  les 
sentimens  doux  ou  cruels,  tiennent  alors  directement  a  la 
maniere  dont  certains  visceres  abdominaux  exercent  leurs 
fonctions,  c'est-a-dire  a  la  maniere  dont  ils  pergoivent  les 
impressions." 

The  nervous  connexion  existing  between  the  organs  of  assimi- 
lation and  those  of  sympathy,  has  been  very  satisfactorily  shown 
in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Phihp.  The  Doctor  took  two 
rabbits,  and  after  feeding,  divided  in  both  of  them,  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves,  as  they  pass  along  the  neck  towards  their  pul- 
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monary  and  stomachic  destinations  for  the  special  purpose  of 
forming  those  intimate  associations  with  contiguous  nerves,  which 
it  is  their  office  to  effect.  One  of  the  animals  thus  operated 
upon  was  placed  on  a  table,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short 
time  the  breathing  became  hurried,  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs 
were  clogged  with  mucus,  and  the  creature  died  from  suffoca- 
tion. Upon  opening  the  stomach  of  this  animal,  the  food  which 
had  been  given  immediately  preceding  the  division  of  the  nerve, 
was  found  to  be  in  an  unaltered  state.  In  the  second  animal, 
no  sooner  was  the  division  of  the  nerves  effected,  than  the 
experimenter  adjusted  a  galvanic  apparatus  to  the  divided  por- 
tions,— so  that  the  galvanic  fluid  was  made  the  substitute  for  the 
natural  nervous  influence, — and  while  the  first  rabbit  was  panting 
with  laborious  and  oppressive  breathing,  the  latter  was  respii-ing 
as  freely  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ;  indeed,  while  the  first 
object  of  the  experiment  died,  the  second  was  found  to  be  per- 
fectly free  firom  any  diseased  appearance.  It  was  afterwards 
destroyed,  and  the  digestive  process  was  proved  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to'  the  same  extent,  as  is  ordinarily  efiiected  by  natural 
agency.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Dunotcy  de  Blainville,  and 
others,  have  frequently  performed  the  same  experiments,  and 
with  the  like  results.  In  these  very  curious  and  interesting 
phenomena,  not  only  is  the  connexion  between  the  stomach  and 
nervous  system  clearly  established  and  demonstrated,  but  it  is  also 
shown  that  there  is  something  more  than  mere  sympathy — that 
there  is  the  actual  and  simultaneous  engagement  of  the  same 
system  and  order  of  nerves,  in  the  performance  of  the  two  most 
important  functions  of  the  animal  economy ;  and  hence  it  is 
apparent  that  the  disturbance  of  one  process,  cannot  fail  of  en- 
gendering some  derangement  of  the  other. 

The  history  of  the  preceding  case  leads  me  to  observe,  that 
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the  regulation  of  diet  is  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  all  complaints,  and  m'ore  especially  of  those 
connected  with  any  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties.  Hip- 
pocrates, in  his  celebrated  work  on  '  Diet,'  not  only  dilates 
upon  this  fact,  but  endeavours  to  prove  that  all  men  are  born 
with  the  same  mental  capacity,  and  that  the  difference 
in  after  life,  which  is  discoverable  in  the  minds  of  the 
human  race,  is  altogether  attributable  to  the  food  which  they 
have  eaten.  Our  poet  Prior  seems  to  have  entertained  similar 
ideas : — 

"  Was  ever  Tartar  fierce  or  cruel 
Upon  the  strength  of  water-giiiel  ? 
But  who  shall  stand  his  raging  force 
When  first  he  rides,  then  eats  his  horse  ?" 

Homer,  while  extolling  the  virtues  which  characterized  those 
simple  races  who  derived  their  chief  subsistence  from  milk, 
observes : — 

"  And  where  the  famed  Hippemolgian  stays. 
Renowned  for  justice  and  for  lengtli  of  days  ; 
Thrice  happy  race,  that,  innocent  of  blood, 
From  milk  innoxious  seek  their  simple  food." 

Here  may  I  observe,  en  passant,  that  many  men — besides  the 
great  Father  of  Medicine — possessed  of  acute  thinking  powers, 
and  endowed  with  extensive  faculties  of  observation,  have  con- 
sidered that  all  mankind  have  naturally  and  at  birth  the  same 
mental  calibre,  diflPerence  in  the  mode  or  force  of  application 
alone  causing  the  distinction  between 

"  Offisar, 

The  foremost  man  of  all  the  world," 

and  the  veriest  clod-hopper  that  "  e'er  brushed' dew  from  lawn." 
Among  others,  two  men  of  undoubted  mark  in  the  ranks  of 
letters  .and  the  fine  arts,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Hogarth,  made 
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no  hesitation  of  avowing  their  full  concurrence  in  this  belief,  the 
latter  emphatically  declaring,  "  I  know  no  such  thing  as  genius 
— it  is  nothing  but  labour  and  application."  Although  there  is 
•  doubtless  much  truth  in  such  opinions,  yet  they  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  final,  or  as  affording  conclusive  evidence  on  the 
point.  Great  men  have  often  created  ciTcumstances — almost  as 
often  as  circumstances  have  made  men.  Many  gifted  and 
thoughtful  individuals,  during  the  wars  by  which  England  was 
ravaged  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  had,  from  the  course  of 
events  and  the  ripeness  of  time,  an  opportunity  of  raising  them- 
selves to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  grandeur  ;  yet  it  was  reserved 
for  the  gigantic  genius  of  Cromwell  alone  to  elevate  himself 
above  his  fellow-labourers  in  the  field,  and  snatch  that  power 
which  perhaps  he  only,  of  all  his  compeers,  knew  how  to  wield 
and  to  perpetuate.  Alike  reflective  and  vigorous,  he  combined 
the  thoughtful  reverie  of  the  philosopher  with  the  fiery  energy 
of  the  soldier ;  and  great  in  the  closet  as  in  the  field,  like  Epa- 
minondas  in  ancient  days,  and  Washington  in  recent  times,  his 
name  has  descended  to  posterity,  filling  an  ample  page  in  that 
roll  of  fame, — when  "  there  were  giants  in  those  days."  History 
abounds  in  examples,  more  or  less  striking,  of  the  advent  of 
such  men  ;  and  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  outward  cir- 
cumstances, and  occasionally  even  accident,  greatly  influence 
destiny,  yet  it  cannot  reasonably  be  denied  that  in  arts,  in 
arms,  in  science,  and  in  literature,  the  old  axiom  "  Poeta  na^- 
citur,  nonjit,'^  is  of  widely  extended  application. 

A  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  masticat- 
ing and  digestive  organs  would,  perhaps,  lead  us  to  believe  that 
man  is  naturally  more  allied  to  the  herbivorous  than  to  the  car- 
nivorous races  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  nature  intended  we  should 
be  prepared  for  any  exigency  which  might  happen  to  us  in  the 
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varied  round  of  human  life,  and  that  we  might  be  enabled  to 
conform  to  those  circumstances  of  supply  and  of  climate,  in 
which  we  might  be  placed.  The  Greenlander  lives  and  thrives  on 
fish  and  whale  oil ;  the  Hindoo  on  rice  and  pepper  ;  some  Indian 
nations  subsist  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  while  others 
studiously  avoid  as  an  article  of  diet  all  and  everything  that  has 
been  endowed  with  life.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the 
luxurious  turtle-eating  alderman  of  our  days,  or  the  still  more 
gluttonous  old  Roman  of  the  Empire,  who  each. desired  to  have 
presented  to  his  palate,  all  the  varieties  of  edible  materials  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  down  to  the  earth-devouring  Otta- 
maque,  all  enjoy  about  the  same  share  of  health  and  disease, 
of  longevity  and  premature  decay. 

The  old  Pythagorean,  or  "  vegetarian  "  doctrine,  has  become, 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  subject  of  an  active  controversy  ; 
its  enthusiastic  advocates  affirming  that  animal  food  is  at  all 
times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  injurious  to  man,  and  that 
there  is  no  bodily  or  mental  ailment  which  the  adoption  of 
vegetable  diet  has  not  infallibly  mitigated.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  individual  who  partakes  too  freely  and  con- 
tinually of  animal  food  is  liable  to  become  corpulent  and 
plethoric,  and  that  some  of  the  most  fatal  complaints  Vith  which 
humanity  is  afflicted,  are  generated  by  the  use  or  abuse  of  this 
species  of  aliment ;  but  it  must  be  equally  admitted  that  the 
strict  vegetarians,  who  carry  out  the  doctrines  to  their  full  ex- 
tent, by  the  abstinence  which  they  enjoin  upon  themselves,  be- 
come equally  the  subjects  of  disease  possessing  other  charac- 
teristics, and  acquire  leanness  of  body,  feebleness  of  constitu- 
tion, and  general  liability  to  chronic  disorders. 

Pythagoras  seems  to  have  been  a  most  strict  vegetarian, 
carrying  out  his  principles  to  a  farther  extent  than  the  visionaries 
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of  our  days.  Not  alone  did  he  compel  his  disciples  to  subsist 
entirely  upon  vegetable  products,  but  even  over  those  apparently 
innoxious  materials  he  exercised  a  restrictive  power  ;  and  beans, 
peas,  and  lentils,  with  other  varieties  of  the  same  genus,  were 
rigorously  forbidden.  Whether  this  ancient  sage  was  suflS- 
ciently  acquainted  with  organic  chemistry  to  be  aware  that  the 
peculiar  tissues,  of  which  these  vegetables  are  composed,  contain 
nitrogen  to  a  considerable  extent,  (the  very  same  elementary 
body  to  which  -the  stimulant  properties  of  animal  flesh  are  at- 
tributable,) and  which  on  no  acoount  might  be  partaken  of,  is 
perhaps  more  than  can  be  affirmed.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  from  the 
extraordinary  elevation  the  Greeks  attained  in  arts,  science,  and 
literature,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  unjust  to  deny  them  the  favourable  presumption. 

The  happy  medium,  at  least  in  temperate  climes,  seems  to  be 
a  judicious  admixture  of  edible  and  nutritious  substances,  ex- 
tracted from  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms — in  pro- 
portions probably,  of  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  about  one-third 
of  the  latter.  This,  in  our  temperate  region,  and  among  our 
mixed  and  varied  race,  seems  to  have  the  sanction  of  experience 
as  well  as  of  sound  analogical  reasoning  for  its  adoption  ;  and 
the  relative  share  of  good  health  which  is,  and  has  been,  enjoyed 
under  this  scale  of  regimen,  would  seem  to  prove  its  eflacacy. 
To  construct  a  meter  in  the  shape  of  a  catholicon  that  should  be 
universally  applicable,  is  manifestly  impossible  ;  but  as  a  general 
rule  it  may  be  premised,  that  for  those  possessed  of  a  stomach 
of  feeble  energy,  the  aliment  presented  to  it  should  be  light,  and 
with  scarcely  any  further  active  qualities  than  mere  digestibility; 
afterwards  food,  though  still  easily  digestible,  yet  containing 
additional  nutritive  powers,  may  be  employed  ;  and  finally,  such 
articles  of  diet  may  be  undertaken,  as  combine  gently  stimulat- 
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ing  qualities  with  the  other  innoxious  and  soothing  properties. 
In  practice,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  innumerable  cases  are 
met  with  which  defy  all  rule,  and  in  which  the  experience 
gained  from  other  individuals  is  of  no  avail.  In  some  persons  a 
preponderance  of  vegetable  diet  seems  best  adapted  to  their 
wants  ;  in  others,  very  small  quantities  of  nutritive  materials,  but 
often  repeated ;  while  in  some  again,  food  of  a  more  exciting 
character,  but  limited  in  frequency  to  one  meal  per  diem. 

Numerous  interesting  experiments  and  corresponding  observa- 
tions were  made,  a  few  years  since,  by  the  late  Dr.  Beaumont, 
an  American,  upon  a  man  named  Alexis,  who  had  received  a 
wound  in  the  left  side,  which  had  defied  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
healing  art  to  cure.  The  doctor  was  struck  with  the  opportunity 
afforded  him  of  investigating  the  nature  and  functions  of  digestion. 
He  therefore  engaged  Alexis  to  reside  in  his  house,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  submitting  himself  to  such  experiments  upon  his  person 
as  should  be  deemed  requisite.  Through  this  opening  into  tBe 
true  stomach  or  food  receptacle,  nutritious  materials  were 
inserted,  according  to  a  plan  ably  devised  and  faithfully  carried 
out ;  every  sort  and  description  having  previously  been  accurately 
weighed,  and  its  duration,  while  submitted  to  the  digestive 
process,  steadily  noted.  Without  entering  into  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  modes,  times,  and  circumstances  under  which  these 
most  important  and  interesting  observations  were  effected,  — full 
accounts  of  which  have  frequently  been  published,  and  are  easily 
accessible, — suffice  it  to  say  that  facts,  bearing  highly  upon  the 
functions  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  were  elicited.  The  con- 
clusions which  Dr.  Beaumont  arrived  at,  have  since  been 
confirmed  by  M.  Londe,  who  enjoyed  a  similar  opportunity  of 
investigation,  through  the  aid  .of  a  fistulous  opening  into  the 
small  intestines  of  an  individual,  to  whom  he  had  access. 
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The  direct  results  of  these  experiments  fully  supported 
the  views  which  science  had  previously  determined  from  ob- 
servation and  analogy  alone ;  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  positive  and  almost  mathematically  correct  labours  of 
these  medical  philosophers  should  have  made  it  abundantly 
evident, — that,  without  the  important  aids  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed, the  preceding  physiologists  differed  in  no  essential 
particulars  from  them. 

A  modern  writer,  treating  upon  this  subject,  has  condensed 
the  more  important  results  of  these  experiments,  and  which  he 
has  thus  arranged: — 1.  Animal  food  is  more  completely  di- 
gested in  the  stomach  than  vegetable  food,  but  is  retained 
longer ;  vegetable  food  leaving  the  stomach  with  its  texture 
only  partially  destroyed,  and  iis  elementary  tissues  still  percep- 
tible. 2.  When  animal  and  vegetable  food  are  taken  together, 
the  vegetable  portion  of  the  food  is  the  first  to  leave  the  sto- 
mach. 3,  Animal  food  appeases  hunger  more  completely  than 
does  vegetable,  and  is  also  more  stimulating.  4.  The  more  co- 
hesive is  the  food,  the  longer  does  it  remain  in  the  stomach, 
and  vice  versa.  5.  The  more  nutritive  the  food,  the  longer 
does  ■  it  continue  in  the  stomach.  6.  "When  the  wants  of 
the  system  arc  not  greatly  urgent,  the  digestion  of  those  vege- 
table substances  which  are  most  difficult  of  assimilation  does 
not  commence  till  they  arrive  at  the  ileum,  though  fully  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  gastric,  biliary,  and  pancreatic  fluids. 
When,  however,  the  wants  of  the  system  are  unequivocal, 
the  digestion  of  these  substances  takes  place  much  more 
promptly.  7.  Fatty  and  oily  substances  are  most  difficult  of 
digestion.  8.  As  a  general  rule,  boiled  meats  are  more  easy  of 
digestion  than  roasted,  and  roasted  still  more  so  than  broiled. 

An  opinion  very  commonly  prevails  among  many  individuals, 
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that  in  all  cases  where  a  diminution  of  flesh  or  strength  occurs, 
that  the  system  should  be  plied  with  food  as  frequently  and  in  as 
large  quantities  as  possible,  under  the  impression  that  increase 
of  nourishment  must  inevitably  tend  towards  the  restoration  of 
the  physical  powers.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than 
this  supposition ;  for  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  such  an 
impaired  condition  of  the  digestive  apparatus  is  produced,  that 
any  additional  quantity  conveyed  to  the  stomach  serves  as  a 
fiu-ther  source  of  irritation ;  and  that  organ,  which  is  un- 
equal in  its  impaired  condition  to  the  due  assimilation  of  even 
a  small  proportion  of  alimentary  materials,  is  loaded  and  sur- 
charged with  a  plethora  of  nutritious  substances.  Hence  nau- 
sea, vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  general  febrile  disturbance. 

Whenever  debility  exists  as  a  prominent  and  primary  symp- 
tom, its  origin  should  be  carefully  traced  and  removed,  before 
any  real  benefit  can  be  derived  from  increase  of  nutriment. 

It  frequently  comes  under  observation,  that  when  the  admi- 
nistration of  an  ample  quantity  of  aliment  has  been  unaccompa- 
nied by  increase  of  strength,  a  smaller  portion,  carefully  regu- 
lated, has  been  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  efiect ;  every 
body,  whether  in  or  out  of  health,  should  remember  that  it  is 
not  from  what  we  eat,  but  from  what  we  digest,  that  beneficial 
results  are  derivable. 

To  observe  the  just  medium  as  to  the  quantity  which  is  most 
conducive  to  a  healthy  state  of  the  stomach,  requires  not  only 
attention,  but  resolution.  The  how  much  must  be  determined 
by  the  individual ;  those  who  can  abstain  at  the  first  sensation 
of  satiety,  and  can  resist  the  demands  of  inclination,  have  made 
great  progress  in  the  art  of  curing  most  chronic  ailments, — of 
regaining  health,  and  of  preserving  it.  "  Non  satiari  cibis  "  is 
a  motto  of  universal  application  as  well  as  of  practical  wisdom. 
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Many  nervous  patients  have  a  great  propensity  to  excess  in 
diet,  and  the  most  careful  watchMness  is  requisite  in  this  re- 
spect. This  fact  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Gaskell,  late  surgeon  to 
the  Lancaster  Asyluni,  and  now  one  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy  ;  and  by  adopting  a  more  carefully-regulated  diet  table, 
he  reduced  the  mortality  from  eighteen  to  eight  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  want  of  sufficient  nutriment  is  a  common 
source  of  insanity  among  the  lower  orders.  A  short  period 
ago,  when  the  diet  of  pauper  lunatics  was  revised,  a  greater 
portion  of  solid  and  animal  food  was  allowed  in  lieu  of  broths 
and  soups  ;  in  consequence  of  this  alteration,  there  has  been  an 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  recoveries :  thus 
evincing  that  too  little  nutrition,  is  near  akin  to  being  as  preju- 
dicial, as  is  too  much. 

Great  mistakes,  too,  are  commonly  observed  in  the  estimation 
of  the  effects  of  diet  by  its  power  of  generating  fat ;  but  it  has 
been  proved  by  observation,  that  one  ounce  of  solid  and  recent 
animal  food  possesses  more  nourishment,  and  is  capable  of  im- 
parting more  vigour  to  the  system,  than  six  ounces  of  soup, 
however  gelatinous  its  appearance,  or  apparently  nutritious  in 
its  texture. 

The  quantity  of  food  that  can  be  taken  into  the  stomach, 
commensiu'ate  with  its  due  assimilative  powers,  varies  consider- 
ably in  different  individuals ;  also  in  the  same  person  under 
different  circumstances  ;  and  still  more  particularly  so  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  climate.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that 
aU  nutritious  substances  contain,  in  more  or  less  quantity,  one 
of  the  primary  elementary  bodies,  viz.,  carbon.  One  of  the 
chief  uses  of  this  carbon,  is  to  supply  material  for  combustion 
with  the  oxygen  which  it  meets  with  while  traversing  through  the 
lungs.  In  frigid  climates,  and  in  cold  weather,  a  larger  quantity 
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of  combustible  material  is  requisite  for  the  propagation  of  ani- 
mal heat,  which,  owing  to  the  low  condition  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  is  rapidly  absorbed  from  the  body.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  a  liberal  supply  of  nutriment  is  required,  to  afford  the 
necessary  pabulum  to  the  oxygen  received  by  inspiration ; 
which  accounts  for  the  enormous  quantities  of  fat,  blubber,  and 
other  highly-carbonised  substances,  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Greenland,  Kamschatka,  and  other  localities  in  the  frigid  zone, 
are  enabled,  and  even  compelled  to  consume.  Of  course,  in 
hotter  climates  the  very  reverse  is  observable.  There,  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere  being  elevated  in  temperature,  the  animal 
heat  is  not  so  rapidly  discharged  from  the  body,  consequently  a 
far  less  supply  of  carbon  is  requisite  to  effect  the  necessary 
combustion. 

Another  most  important  element  of  food  is  nitrogen.  This 
elementary  principle  is  most  abundant  in  the  flesh  of  animals. 
For  the  growth,  nutrition,  and  renovation  of  the  corporeal 
structure,  nitrogen  is  absolutely  essential,  and  it  has  accordingly 
been  abundantly  supplied  by  nature,  in  the  albumen  of  the  yolk 
of  the  egg,  as  well  as  in  the  caseine  in  the  milk ;  thus,  before 
and  after  birth,  the  necessities  of  the  living  being  are  provided 
for.  So  essential  is  this  elementary  principle  to  the  support  of 
animal  life,  that  the  vitality  of  the  body  cannot  long  exist  under 
its  deprivation.  Hence  sugar,  gum,  starch,  and  many  other 
substances,  often  considered  as  being  possessed  of  nutritious 
qualities,  are,  as  containing  no  nitrogen,  perfectly  unequal  of 
themselves,  to  the  support  of  life. 

That  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  food  submitted  to  the 
operations  of  the  stomach  is  requisite,  not  alone  for  the  due 
performance  of  its  several  functions,  but  even  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  life  itself,  is  abundantly  evinced.  Every 
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one  must  have  observed  the  unsatisfactory  feeling  produced  by 
a  diet  of  a  too  concentrated  nature,  in  vi'hich  the  distension  of 
the  stomach,  to  which  is  in  great  measure  owing  that  pleasur- 
able calm  which  is  experienced  after  a  fuU  meal,  is  not  sulBci- 
ently  provided  for. 

In  some  countries,  where  great  paucity  of  food  exists,  and 
which  is  attainable  only  in  small  quantities,  the  natives  are 
accustomed  to  swallow  balls  of  earth  or  clay,  for  the  purpose  of 
contributing  to  the  necessary  distension ;  and  the  well-known 
experiments  of  the  late  Sir  Astley  Cooper  on  dogs  have  com- 
pletely verified  the  observation.  This  inquu'er  fed  a  given 
number  of  dogs,  of  varying  age  and  size,  with  the  strongest 
and  most  gelatinous  broth,  both  of  beef  and  mutton,  that  could 
be  extracted  from  the  richest  meat  Being  strictly  confined  to 
this  diet,  in  a  few  weeks  they  all  gradually  dropped  ofi",  and 
before  a  very  long  period  every  individual  dog  was  dead.  At 
the  same  time  that  this  experiment  was  being  carried  out  with 
one  set  of  animals,  he  instituted  a  converse  series  of  obser- 
vations on  another.  The  same  identical  pieces  of  flesh,  of 
which  the  broth*  had  been  made,  upon  the  imbibition  of  which 
alone  all  the  former  individuals  had  died,  being  given  to  a 
fresh  selection  of  dogs,  and  being  persisted  in  as  their  sole 
diet,  every  one  of  them  not  alone  lived,  but  thrived  and  kept 
in  good  condition.  These  facts  clearly  evince  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  stomach  in  its  own  actions  ;  and  while  we  are 
thinking  to  please  and  pamper  it,  by  presenting  delicate  morsels 
or  dainty  bits,  it  strenuously  refuses  our  assistance,  and  gal- 
lantly prefers  to  do  its  own  work,  and  to  show  how  much  more 
subtle  a  chemist  is  Nature,  than  the  most  vaunted  of  our  cele- 
brities. 

In  further  illustration,  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  carnivo- 
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rous  animals  thrive  better  when  presented  with  their  meat  or 
bones  en  masse,  that  they  may  enjoy  the  natural  satisfaction  of 
tearing,  grinding,  and  crushing,  than  when  cut  or  broken  into 
smaller  fractions;  and  "something  to  chew"  is  a  demand 
often  made  by  the  invalid,  when  too  long  dosed  with  slops  and 
trifles. 

It  was  facetiously  and  sagaciously  remarked,  by  an  old  and 
experienced  observer  of  the  animal  and  vital  phenomena,  when 
requested  to  give  his  opinions  on  the  best  mode  of  ensuring 
quick  and  easy  digestion,  that  it  were  best  to  consult  the  three 
physicians, — "  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Merryman,  and  Dr.  Quiet."  That 
a  cheerful  and  lively  disposition  is  more  conducive  to  the  due 
performance  of  the  chylopoetic  functions  than  a  morose  or 
melancholy  temperament,  is  proved  by  daily  observation,  and 
the  old  trite  adage,  "  Laugh  and  grow  fat,"  verifies  the  uni- 
versality of  its  application.    Repose,  too,  both  of  the  mental 
and  bodUy  actions,  is  highly  favourable  to  the  due  performance 
of  the  digestive  powers.    The  natural  drowsiness  which  is 
experienced  after  a  full  meal ;  the  mid-day  siesta  so  usually 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  wamer  climates ;  the  rest  and 
relaxation  ordinarily  taken  by  the  several  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom  after  partaking  freely  of  food ;  and  the  experiments 
which  have  been  performed  on  dogs,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
confirming  the  opinion, — all  show  the  widely-spread  necessity 
for  its  adoption.    The  experimenter  liberally  supplied  certain 
dogs  with  food,  and  immediately  upon  repletion  they  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  .chase.     After  a  run  of  some  few 
hours,  the  animals  were  killed ;  when  it  was  found  that 
the  meat  which  they  had  previously  enjoyed  had  scarcely 
undergone  the  slightest  digestive  alteration.     In  the  mean 
while,  another  set  of  dogs  having  been  treated  with  like  libe- 
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rality  as  to  food,  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  repose  and 
quietude :  after  the  same  number  of  hours  elapsing  from  the 
imbibition  of  the  meal,  they  also  were  destroyed,  when  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  remained.  Digestion 
had  been  thoroughly  performed ;  thus  verifying  the  opinion  in 
the  most  striking  manner. 

The  rationale  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  very  briefly  ex- 
plained. During  the  active  performances  of  those  animals 
which  were  compelled  to'  hunt  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ex- 
perimenter, the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  and  the  loco- 
motive muscles,  all  and  each  required  and  received,  a 
largely  increased  impetus  and  circulation  of  the  sanguineous 
fluid ;  mind,  and  body  being  both  vigorously  engaged  in  the 
eager  pursuit  of  prey.  Necessarily,  therefore,  the  stomach  was 
but  scantily  provided  with  either  nervous  or  sanguineous  energy : 
hence,  as  necessarily,  its  functions  were  most  imperfectly  per- 
formed. The  ventricular  apparatus  of  those  dogs  which  had 
been  left  unmolested,  and  who  were  enabled  to  obey  the  instincts 
of  nature,  was  in  a  condition  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  to 
perform  its  oflace. 

Case  —  Mental  Disturbance  —  Intemperance.  Some 
years  ago  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  city  merchant,  residing  a 
few  miles  from  town.  He  was  aged  about  45  years,  of  a 
naturally  weak,  strumous  habit  of  body,  and  of  a  very  nervous 
temperament :  anxiety  and  languor  were  depicted  on  his 
sallow  countenance,  betraying  a  general  discomfort,  both  of 
mind  and  body ;  as  the  celebrated  poet  says : — 

"  He  wore  affliction  on  his  aspect, 
And  the  black  cloud  that  lower'd  on  his  brow 
Seemed  to  declare  strange  wretchedness  of  sorrow." 
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His  wife  informed  me  that  he  had  sustained  many  severe 
domestic  afHictions,  and  that  in  order  to  "  drown  his  care,"  he 
had,  for  some  months  past,  contracted  a  habit  of  drinking 
to  excess,  but  that  previously  to  this  time  he  had  been  a  strictly 
temperate  man. 

The  patient  now  complained  of  a  considerable  defect  of 
memory,  a  want  of  the  usual  distinctness  of  ideas,  and  a 
general  incapacity  for  any  mental  or  bodily  exertion.  His 
sleep  was  disturbed  with  frightful  dreams  and  distressing 
hallucinations,  and  sometimes  he  would  start  up  in  bed  and 
hold  conversations  with  himself  about  his  affairs,  exclaiming 
that  he  was  "  the  most  injured  man  in  the  world  ;"  the  slightest 
noise  caused  him  to  start,  and  he  generally  awoke  unrefreshed, 
with  lassitude,  listlessness,  and  sometimes  a  sensation  as  if  he 
were  incapable  of  moving.  He  occasionally  felt  a  dull  pain  at 
the  right  side  and  shoulder,  with  a  fulness  about  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  which  kept  up  a  constant  uneasiness  at  that  part. 
The  tongue  was  moist,  and  covered  with  a  thick  brown  creamy 
mucus,  the  taste  vitiated,  the  appetite  irregular,  and  the  bowels 
sometimes  constipated  and  sometimes  loose ;  the  motions  ex- 
hibited an  unnatural  odour  and  colour,  were  adhesive,  of  a 
dark,  muddy,  and  sometimes  of  a  clayey  appearance  ;  the  urine 
was  small  in  quantity,  depositing  a  lateritious  sediment ;  the 
skin  was  covered  by  an  unctuous,  clammy  sweat  of  an  offen- 
sive character.  He  often  experienced  severe  frontal  headache, 
more  especially  after  any  excess,  and  also  a  feeling  of  coldness 
in  the  lower  extremities,  which  could  not  be  removed  by  any 
addition  of  clothing,  and  only  temporarily,  by  the  application 
of  external  heat.  On  examining  the  abdomen  I  found  it 
full  and  tense,  pressure  on  the  liver  caused  pain,  and  there 
was  a  slight  puffiness  and  tenderness  of  its  margin,  although 
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its  general  size  did  not  appear  much  enlarged.  The  remedial 
means  which  were  employed,  consisted  chiefly  of  gentle  laxatives 
and  alteratives ;  sedatives  (which  are  almost  always  useful  in 
these  cases  where  no  inflammatory  action  is  present,  or  where 
any  that  may  have  existed,  has  been  subdued),  tonics,  with 
small  doses  of  ammonia,  light  nutritious  food,  and  a  moderate 
and  carefully  regulated  allowance  of  his  accustomed  stimidant. 
In  a  short  time  sound  and  refreshing  sleep  was  induced,  the 
functions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  were  efficiently  performed, 
irritability  was  diminished,  a  healthful  quiescence  succeeded  to 
general  commotion,  and  the  mind  and  body  gradually  became 
completely  re-invigorated. 

The  abuse  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  among  the  frequent 
exciting  causes  of  mania,  monomania,  and  melancholia,  in  most 
countries,  but  more  especially  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
United  States  in  America,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
in  Germany.  In  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain  this 
pernicious  habit  is  also  a  common  origin  of  cerebral  disorder, 
but  not  nearly  to  the  same  frightful  extent  as  in  the  countries 
just  named.  A  large  proportion  of  admissions  into  the  pro- 
vincial Lunatic  Asylum  to  which  I  was  formerly  attached, 
although  situate  in  an  agricultural  district,  arose  from  this 
cause ;  and  the  same  results  appear  to  have  been  still  more 
constantly  observed  by  the  medical  officers  of  those  institu- 
tions which  are  located  in  large  cities  and  manufactm-ing 
districts.  These  forms  of  mental  ailments,  I  have  found  may 
be  generally  traced  to  hepatic  irregularities ;  and  by  strictly 
adhering  to  and  duly  persevering  in  a  mode  of  cm*e  connected 
with  this  principle,  combined  with  the  employment  of  sedative 
means,  they  may  usually  be  removed  ;  indeed,  it  may  confidently 
be  affirmed,  that  the  result  will  be  much  oftener  successful, 
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even  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances,  than  could  have 
been  anticipated.  But  it  has  been  generally  remarked  that 
relapses  are  more  common  in  this  than  in  any  other  class 
of  cases,  when  habits  of  intemperance  are  again  indulged. 

Although  intoxication  is  not  my  theme,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  divine,  the  moralist,  and  the  philosopher  have  for 
ages  descanted  upon  the  evil  consequences  arising  fi"om  this 
baleful  practice.  Indeed,  it  may  truly  be  said  "  De  hoc  multi 
mala,  omnis  aliquid,  nemo  satis."  The  debauchee  has  been 
taught,  not  alone  the  sinfulness  of  this  contemptible  and 
selfish  habit,  but  the  undeniable  circumstance,  that  each  excess 
deducts  somewhat  from  the  strength  and  integrity  of  structure 
of  his  frame — that  from  the  tree  of  life  some  leaves  fall  every 
time  its  trunk  is  shaken, — that  it  may  thus  be  disrobed 
of  its  beauty,  and  its  uses — betraying  the  dreary  nakedness  of 
a  far-advanced  autumn,  long  before,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
that  season  could  have  commenced.  Present  enjoyment,  how- 
ever, is  regarded  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind  as  the 
"  summum  bonum,"  while  future  sufferings,  being  problematical 
events,  are  therefore  disregarded — indeed,  it  would  appear  to 
be  an  almost  waste  of  time  to  depict  the  array  of  mental  and 
corporeal  disorders  which  originates  from  habits  of  intoxication. 
That  such  is  the  fact,  must  be  apparent  to  every  observer. 
"  Do  not  the  maniac,"  as  an  intelligent  writer  observes,  "  the 
dropsical,  the  liver-grown,  meet  our  eye  in  every  street  ?  Does 
not  the  groan  of  the  suicide  vibrate  on  every  ear  ?  Do  we  not 
see  former  aflBuence  clothed  in  the  rags  of  squalid  poverty,  in 
every  hospital,  workhouse,  or  charity  throughout  the  kingdom, 
or  wandering  in  forma  pauperis  from  door  to  door  ?  Do  we  not 
see  every  tie  with  which  nature,  religion,  or  affection  binds  us 
in  social  harmony,  severed  by  the  intoxicating  bowl  ?  Have 
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these  and  a  thousand  other  examples  any  operative  effect  in 
checking  the  evil?  Little  or  nonel." — ^' Moibos  odimus  et 
accersimus.^' 

"  0 !  thou  invisible  spirit  of  Wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known 
by,  let  us  call  thee  Devil." — Shahspeare. 

The  '  Temperance  Societies,'  notwithstanding  their  indefati- 
gable zeal  and  apparent  success,  appear  to  have  only  assisted 
in  exposing  the  enormity  of  the  grov^ing  evil,  and  presenting 
an  obstacle  to  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.    What  that  might 
have  been  without  such  a  movement,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  mountain  of  evil  to  be  levelled  remains 
as  great  as  ever,  and  seems  from  the  following  facts  predestined 
to  increase  as  fast  'as  labour  is  employed  in  its  diminution. 
From  Parliamentary  statistics  it  appears  that  in  1831,  before 
Father  Mathew  commenced  his  career  in  Ireland,  there  were 
8,710,672  gallons  of  spirits  consumed  in  that  country  ;  and  in 
1841,  when  it  was  at  its  height,  and  while  this  disciple  of 
temperance  was  pledging  sometimes  as  many  as  100,000  per- 
sons in  one  day,  the  consumption  had  only  fallen  to  6,485,443 
gallons,  and  since  that  period  it  has  continued  to  increase ;  for 
notwithstanding  the  excessive  diminution  of  the  Irish  popula- 
tion by  emigration,  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  the  year 
1852  amounted  to  7,550,518  gallons,  an  increase  it  has  been 
calculated  of  one-third  of  a  gallon  per  head  on  the  population 
of  the  country.     It  is  therefore  certain  that  at  present  the 
quantity  of  spirits  consumed  in  the  Emerald  Isle  is  greater  than 
it  was  in  the  year  1841,  for  then  it  was  1.11  gallons  for  each 
individual,  and  now  it  is  1.15.    In  Scotland  the  proportion  is 
just  double  what  it  is  in  Ireland,  and  about  the  same  as  it  was 
twenty  years  ago.    In  this  country  it  is  one  half,  for  it  would 
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seem  that  the  English  are  more  addicted  to  malt  liquors  than  to 
spirit  drinking ;  and  abo^it  twenty  years  since  the  same  propor- 
tion was  exhibited.  Regarding,  therefore,  the  present  condition 
of  the  spirit  trade,  and  comparing  it  with  what  it  was  many  years 
ago,  no  perceptible  moral  advance  can  be  detected,  although 
there  can  be  no  question  that  much  real  good  has  been  effected 
towards  diminishing  the  frequency  of  intemperance,  and  creating 
habits  of  moderation  among  the  respectable,  the  domestic,  and 
.intelligent  classes  of  the  community  ;  but  there. is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  profligate  and  reckless,  public-house  frequenters, 
and  other  irregular  livers,  have  increased  amazingly  in  our  large 
cities  and  towns,  and  consequently  that  the  number  of  habitual 
dram-drinkers  has  kept  pace  with  the  class  to  which  they  are 
naturally  allied. 

As  it  is  impracticable  to  prevent  these  excesses,  I  would 
observe  that  malt  liquor  or  foreign  wine,  when  good  and  un- 
adulterated, will  be  found  much  less  injurious  to  the  health  and 
constitution  than  distilled  spirits;  for  in  proportion  to  the 
power  which  the  draught  possesses,  is  that  energy  which  it 
ultimately  deducts  from  the  victim  into  whose  stomach  it  is 
habitually  received.* 

It  has  been  clearly  established  that  water  is  the  strongest 

*  I  may  here  remark  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  charged  upon  fqreign 
and  colonial  wines  is  excessive  and  impolitic.  It  has  been  ably  shown  by 
Mr.  Oliveira,  M.P.,  that  while  the  consumption  of  various  articles  had 
enormously  increased  since  the  reduction  of  duty  thereon,  that  of  wine  had, 
in  the  same  period,  retrograded ;  arid  he  argues  from  thence,  and  I  think 
rightly,  that  a  reduction  of  duty  would  lead  to  increased  consumption. 
The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wines  to  Is.  per  gallon  as  proposed,  would, 
I  believe,  while  proving  no  detriment  to  the  revenue,  materially  check  the 
passion  for  ardent  spirits,  and  consequently  the  vice  of  drunkenness,  which 
is  comparatively  unknown  in  those  countries  where  wines  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  lower  classes. 
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digester,  and  the  best  vehicle  of  our  nourishment,  being  both 
the  most  accessible  and  the  most  pow^erful  solvent  in  nature. 
The  robust  and  valiant  heroes  of  antiquity  were-  drinkers 
of  water  alone  ;  and  the  more  simply,  generally  speaking,  life 
is  supported,  and  the  fewer  stimuli  are  employed,  the  better ; 
and  happy  are  the  young  and  healthy  who  are  wise  enough  to 
be  convinced  that  water  is  the  best  drink,  and  salt  the  best 
sauce."  It  will  be  noticed  that  I  qualify  these  remarks  by  the 
word  generally,  for  the  results  of  my  professional  experience 
will  not  permit  me  to  recommend  the  universal  adoption  of 
"  teetotal"  practice — "  ex  abusu  non  arguitur  ad  usum  /  '  for  to 
the  phlegmatic,  the  dyspeptic,  and  the  aged,  stimulants  are 
oftentimes  highly  beneficial  if  used  with  prudence  and  caution : 
in  short,  they  should  be  adopted  as  a  medicine  only,  if,  intended 
to  produce  salutary  effects. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  propensity  to  habits  of  intoxication, 
and  to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  arising  therefrom,  it  has 
been  suggested  by  a  talented  physician  to  disgust  the  patient 
with  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids  by  mixing  with  them  Ipecacuanha 
or  antimony  wine  and  other  nauseating  drugs.  To  succeed,  how- 
ever, by  such  means,  requires  great  tact  and  management  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  the  patient.  A  morbid,  and  almost  uncon- 
trollable desire  for  stimulants  I  have  repeatedly  seen  engendered 
by  irritation  of  the  abdominal  organs ;  this  is  the  case  more  fre- 
quently  than  is  usually  suspected.  Attention  and  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  physician  to  this  important  fact,  will  oftentimes 
radically  overcome  this  unhappy  disposition,  and  rescue  many  pa- 
tients from  much  physical  suffering  as  well  as  moral  degradation. 
,  A  further  bane  of  civilized  life  is  opium-eating,  which  is  as 
injurious  to  the  nervous  energies  and  to  the  mental  power  as 
are  spirituous  liquors.  This  destructive  habit  is  scarcely  alluded 
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to  by  medical  writers,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from  my 
own  observation,  and  thfe  vastly  increasing  amount  of  its  impor- 
tation, that  it  is  becoming  very  prevalent  in  this  country.  I 
have  elsewhere  pointed  out,  that  nothing  contributes  more 
effectually  to  preserve  health  than  maintaining  the  peristaltic 
actions  of  the  bowels  ;  and  it  should  be  known  that  there  is  no 
drug  which  renders  so  torpid,  and  which  so  effectually  stagnates 
those  functions,  as  opium.  The  Turks  in  particular,  who  are 
forbidden  by  Mahomet  to  drink  wine,  intoxicate  themselves 
with  this  drug,  and  it  would  appear  from  the  reports  of  travel- 
lers, that  their  visage  and  general  appearance  are  the  most 
disgusting  imaginable,  even  worse  than  our  most  abandoned 
gin  drinkers.  Most  of  these  miserable  creatures  either  destroy 
themselves  by  the  dagger,  or  eke  out  the  latter  days  of  their 
existence  in  a  state  of  incurable  idiotism. 

When  once  the  habit  of  taking  opium  is  confirmed,  it  would 
appear  almost  impossible  to  shake  it  off ;  and  it  is  wonderful, 
after  long  indulgence  in  the  practice,  how  large  a  quantity  may 
be  consumed.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  to  me  about 
fourteen  years  ago,  in  a  pei'son  (known  to  Mr.  Karstadt  of 
the  General  Post  Office)  who  was  advised  to  take  occasionally 
ten  drops  of  laudanum  for  a  very  painful  chronic  affection  ;  the 
dose,  as  the  symptoms  became  more  troublesome,  was  gradually 
increased,  and  when  first  I  visited  her,  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  daily  half  a  pint  of  pure  laudanum  ! 

Many  striking  instances  of  this  pernicious  habit  might  be  ad- 
duced ;  perhaps  the  one  best  known,  and  in  which  a  very  large 
quantity  of  the  drug  was  imbibed,  was  the  instance  of  the  cele- 
brated poet  and  metaphysician,  Coleridge,  whose  fine  and 
original  powers,  critical  skill,  and  profound  logical  acumen, 
were,  in  later  years  at  least,  rendered  almost  nugatory,  by  the 
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long-continued  and  excessive  indulgence  in  this  propensity. 
The  numerous  and  appalling  instances  which  research  into 
several  of  the  burial  clubs  has  disclosed,  of  parents  narcotizing 
their  children,  sometimes  for  the  purchase  of  temporary  quiet 
and  repose  ;  but  oftener,  alas  !  for  the  lucre  of  gain,  to  be  ac- 
quired from  their  premature  death,*  too  fatally  prove  the  exten- 
sive prevalence  of  this  odious  form  of  stimulant.  What  the  re- 
sult must  prove  upon  the  mental  organizations  of  those  children 
who  survive  the  infliction,  may  readily  be  guessed  at. 


*  I  observed  witli  mucli  satisfaction  (while  these  pages  were  passing 
through  the  press)  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  given  notice  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  his  intention  to  bring  in  a  bill,  with  the  view  of  suppressing 
these  monstrous  atrocities. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  CONNECTED 
WITH  THE  CIRCULATORY  AND  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

That  an  imperfectly  assimilated  or  vitiated  condition  of  the 
blood  should  produce  not  alone  ordinary  physical  diseases,  but 
also  contribute  to  the  production  or  extension  of  mental  dis- 
order, will  become  apparent  when  it  is  considered,  as  before 
mentioned,  that  all  the  material  tissues  and  structures  which 
compose  the  entire  entity  of  the  body  are  built  up,  endowed, 
and  vitalised  by  this  all-important  fluid. 

The  brain  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed  from  its  mere  inspec- 
tion, a  homogeneous  substance,  but  is  more  complex  in  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  materials  which  contribute  to  its 
formation,  than  is  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  body.  That 
portion  of  iron  which  essentially  enters  into  the  composition  of 
this  fluid,  uniting  with  the  fatty  matter,  always  more  or  less 
abundantly  present ;  and  the  phosphorus,  which  is  supposed  to 
be,  though  not  peculiar  to  this  organ,  yet  under  its  largest  share 
of  distribution,  together  with  the  addition  of  the  four  well- 
known  gaseous  elements,  build  up  that  wonderful  product  of 
organization  designated  as  brain  and  nerves.  The  circulatory 
mass  of  blood  is  maintained  and  supported  in  its  manifold  im- 
portant operations  by  the  vital  stimuli  of  air,  heat,  and  nutri- 
ment. By  means  of  the  former  addition,  the  largest  supply  of 
oxygen  is  imparted,  which  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  con- 
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version  of  the  carbonized  venous  blood,  as  returned  into  and 
circulating  through  the  lungs,  into  arterial  or  otherwise 
nutritive  pabulum. 

Accordingly  then  as  the  blood,  which  is  destined  to  renovate 
or  restore  by  imperceptible  degrees  the  entire  structural  fabric 
of  the  animal  machine,  is  in  a  condition  of  purity  or  otherwise, 
so  are  its  various  portions  endowed  with  greater  or  diminished 
vigour,  and  in  none  is  it  more  perceptible,  or  more  important, 
than  in  the  cerebral  structure.  ^Experiments  of  a  direct  nature 
have  been  often  instituted,  which  have  satisfactorily  decided 
the  part  which  the  blood  performs  in  the  mental  economy.  In 
proportion  as  the  red  globules  have  been  more  or  less  existent, 
so  have  the  qualities  of  the  fluid  been  exalted  or  deteriorated. 
The  transfusion  of  young  and  healthy  blood  into  old  and  feeble 
animals  has,  for  a  season  at  least,  revived  and  augmented  their 
dormant  energies  ;  and  stiU  further,  a  few  cases  have  been 
recorded  in  which  paralysis,  and  even  insanity,  have  been  either 
cured  or  greatly  relieved,  by  the  transfusion  of  pure  and  soundly 
concocted  blood  into  the  vessels  of  individuals  suffering  from 
such  disorders.  From  these  brief  remarks,  which  merely  enter 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  subject,  it  will  readily  be  perceived 
how  a  vitiated  condition  of  the  circulatory  fluid  must  deteriorate 
the  integrity  of  structure,  and  consequently  the  pristine  qualities 
and  vigour  of  the  mental  manifestations.  Whether  from  imper- 
fectly assiinilated  chyme,  arising  from  impaired  digestion,  or 
non-nutritious  articles  of  food  ;  or  from  deficiency  of  firm  con- 
tractile power  in  the  vessels  themselves ;  whether  from  undue 
retention  of  highly  carbonized  and  efifete  matters  in  the  sinuses 
of  the  brain  ;  from  a  diseased  condition  of  the  heart  and  lungs, 
by  which  the  due  oxidization  of  the  sanguineous  fluid  is  pre- 
vented ;  or  from  a  faulty  action  in  the  portal  circulation  of  the 
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liver,  the  effect  is  one  and  tiie  same, — ill-conditioned  and 
worn-out  materials  are  conveyed  to,  or  are  retained  in,  the 
capillary  circulation  within  the  cranium. 

In  many  forms  of  nervous  derangement,  a  preternatural 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head  exists,  originating  in  a 
morbid  irritability  of  the  heart ;  and  I  think  a  doubt  can  scarcely 
be  formed  that  this  determination  will  more  readily  predispose 
the  brain  to  receive  erroneous  impressions,  and  to  be  more 
easily  acted  upon  by  the  various  exciting  causes  of  mental  and 
bodily  irritation.  That  a  very  close  and  intimate  sympathy 
exists  between  the  brain  and  sanguiferous  system  is  obviously 
apparent,  by  the  morbid  irritability  which  the  heart  will  acquire 
from  indigestion,  sudden  mental  emotion,  excessive  bodily  ex- 
ertion, and  a  variety  of  other  causes ;  this  inordinate  action  of 
the  heart;  by  propelling  the  blood  with  augmented  force  to  the 
brain,  will,  I  am  convinced,  frequently  produce  a  long  list  of  those 
phenomena  which  are  observed  in  nervous  affections. 

Dr.  Parry,  the  late  experienced  physician  of  Bath,  in  his 
admirable  work  •('  Elements  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics ') 
assumes  that  in  all  nervous  ailments  there  is  an  inordinate 
determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  originating  in  a  morbid 
irritability  of  the  heart.  In  fact  Dr.  P.  positively  asserts  that 
"  all  the  phenomena  observable  in  mental  diseases  arise  from 
an  excessive  impetus  6f  blood  acting  on  the  brain."  Although 
the  results  of  my  own  physiological  and  pathological  inquiries 
will  not  permit  me  to  go  so  far  as  does  this  learned  author, 
yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  closest  sympathy  exists 
between  the  brain  and  sanguiferous  system,  and  especially 
as  relates  to  the  reaction  which  is  carried  on  between  them. 
A  remarkable  fact,  illustrative  of  Dr.  Parry's  position,  is  that 
excessive  sensibility  with  respect  to  particular  external  imprcs- 
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sions,  such  as  giddiness,  headache,  spasmodic  difficulty  of 
breathing,  convulsions,  and  even  delirium,  may  for  a  time 
be  suspended  or  even  removed  by  compressing  the  carotid 
arteries,  and  thus  intercepting  or  diminishing  the  flow  of 
blood  to  the  brain.  It  will  be  very  often  observed  that  these 
arteries  are  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  excessive  action  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  the  existing  nervous  irritation — that 
the  head  is  usually  unnaturally  hot — and  that  the  face  is  often 
pretematurally  red, — so  that  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  those  affections  which  form  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter. 

Besides  those  nervous  complaints  which  arise  from  inordinate 
activity,  there  is  another  class  of  disorders^  which  is  due  to  an 
impaired  and  feeble  circulation  through  the  cerebral  tissues, 
and  not  unfrequently  do  the  same  outward  manifestations  of 
disease  date  their  origin  from  totally  different  states  of  the 
constitution,  thus  rendering  it  extremely  difficult  to  decide 
whether  pain,  vertigo,  confusion  of  ideas,  coma,  and  even 
epilepsy,  are  the  results  of  inordinate  activity,  or  of  languid 
circulation  within  the  head.  A  careful  review  of  all  the 
antecedent  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  existing  symptoms, 
can  alone  determine  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

Manifest  as  is  the  frequency  of  mental  derangement  from 
visceral  obstructions,  or  imperfect  functions  (which  have  been 
more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter),  yet 
probably,  in  nearly  as  great  a  degree,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  serious  lesions  and  even  alterations  of  organic  structure 
in  the  thoracic  cavity,  have  originated  from  erratic  cerebral 
manifestations — whether  from  inanition,  and  consequent  loss  of 
nervous  influence  ;  from  extreme  vascularity  and  turgescence ; 
or  from  tumours  or  other  adventitious  substances  pressing  upon 
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the  sensorium, — alike  injurious  effects  have  been  discovered.  A 
celebrated  French  physician,  peculiarly  devoted  to  this  special 
branch  of  medical  inquiry,  has  declared  that  he  found  organic 
disease  to  exist  in  the  lungs  in  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cases  which  he  examined — probably  in  many  as  three-fourths, 
or  seventy-five  per  cent.  Some  peculiar  differences  appear  to 
exist  in  these  varieties  of  disorders,  inasmuch  as  the  morbid 
phenomena  in  general  assume  a  chronic  character,  of  a  very 
slow  and  almost  imperceptible  type,  and  often  discoverable  only 
after  death.  True  phthisis  is  not  unfrequently  promoted, 
or  aggravated,  by  the  various  forms  of  insanity ;  and  though 
tuberculous  excavations  are  often  found  on  dissection  to  be  pre- 
sent to  a  very  considerable  extent,  yet  their  existence  has  been 
so  masked  during  life,  that  from  the  absence  of  cough  and 
expectoration,  those  usual  attendants  upon  most  pulmonary 
lesions,  the  fatal  mischief  within  has  been  overlooked.  The 
heart,  in  close  proximity  to  and  surrounded  by  the  aggregated 
mass  of  lungs,  and  associated  with  it  in  so  many  and  such  highly 
important  functions,  is,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  almost 
equally  the  subject  of  disease.  All  the  organic  derangements 
which  may  occur  to  this  viscus  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are 
found  in  connexion  with,  and  in  consequence  of  insanity ;  but 
more  particularly  hypertrophy,  passive  dilatation,  and  softening 
of  the  muscular  walls.  The  proportion  in  these  cases  seems  to 
be  fully  equal  in  frequency  to  those  of  the  pulmonary  organs. 

Case  —  Mental  Derangement  connected  with  Ok- 
GANic  Disease  of  the  Heart.  Many  years  ago  I  was 
called  in  consultation  respecting  the  case  of  a  respectable 
tradesman,  aged  about  50,  who  had  been  suflfering,  more  or 
less,  for  a  period  of  two  years,  under  the  following  symptoms : 
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— distressing  flatulency  and  heartburn,  costiveness,  sensation 
of  tightness  and  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  frequent 
pulse,  and  an  inability  to  lie  upon  either  side.  These  symptoms 
had  been  regarded  and  treated  as  the  consequences  of  derange- 
ment of  the  abdominal  viscera,  until  the  last  three  months, 
when  the  patient  became  excited  in  mind,  and  addicted  to 
violent  and  dangerous  habits.  The  severity  of  the  maniacal 
as  well  as  the  other  train  of  symptoms,  at  length  induced  his 
medical  attendant  to  conclude  that  ramollissement  (softening 
of  the  brain)  had  either  ensued,  or  was  about  to  take  place, — 
hence  the  reason  of  my  opinion  being  requested. 

Upon  making  my  first  visit  I  found  the  patient  strapped 
down  in  bed, — his  eyes  were  sufiused,  his  countenance  was  wild, 
and  his  brows  were  knitted  with  burning  and  furious  rage.  In- 
dulging in  the  most  awful  denunciations  against  all  around  him, 
he  was  more  particularly  violent  against  his  nurse,  whom  he 
declared  that  he  would  murder.  On  inspecting  the  dejections 
they  were  found  to  be  unnatural  in  appearance,  highly  offensive, 
and  were  always  passed  involuntarily.  The  legs  were  pallid 
and  anasarcous.  On  making  a  careful  stethoscopic  examination, 
the  impulse  of  the  heart  was  found  to  be  unusually  strong,  and 
a  distinct  "  bruit  de  soufflet "  was  perceptibly  heard  over  the 
whole  thorax ;  the  pulse  was  intermittent,  bearing  no  relation 
to  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  tongue  was  foul  and 
coated,  and  much  pain  and  tenderness  were  experienced  in 
the  epigastrium,  attended  with  occasional  vomiting  of  food. 

The  maniacal  symptoms  in  this  interesting  case  I  considered 
had  not  arisen  from  organic  lesion  of  the  brain  itself,  but 
were  dependent  upon  the  co-existence  of  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  stomach.  I  was  enabled  to  hold  out  no  possible  hope  of 
recovery.    Leeches  were  applied  to  the  epigcistrium,  and  pre- 
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parations  of  morphine  combined  with  alkalies  appeared  to  allay 
the  pain,  as  well  as  to  diminish  the  sickness,  and  in  some 
measure  to  contract  the  too  energetic  action  of  the  heart. 
Elaterium  was  also  subsequently  employed,  which  relieved 
the  dropsical  swellings :  but  the  amendment  was  merely  tem- 
porary, and  the  patient  rapidly  sunk  under  the  accumulation  of 
so  many  ills. 

On  examination  after  death,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  was 
found  in  the  bag  of  the  pericardium  ;  the  heart  was  hypertro- 
phied,  with  many  fibrinous  clots  in  its  cavities ;  the  septum  of 
the  left  ventricle  was  much  thickened,  and  the  columnae  carnae 
Increased  to  nearly  double  their  natural  size,  with  fungoid 
growths  around  the  edges  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  stomach 
was  greatly  enlarged,  and  the  mucous  membrane  at  its  cardi^ 
portion  (which  was  preternaturally  thin)  was  scarcely  dis- 
cernible ;  the  veins  of  the  sub-mucous  coat  were  considerably 
distended,  and  at  irregular  intervals  were  studded  with  black 
or  dark-coloured  patches  ;  the  liver  was  slightly  indurated  and 
engorged.  The  bi-ain,  though  carefully  examined,  did  not 
present  the  slightest  abnormal  appearance. 

This  case  very  forcibly  evinces  how  remote  diseases  may 
influence  and  ultimately  destroy  the  functions  of  the  sensorium. 
The  extraordinary  efiiects  upon  the  encephalon,  produced  by 
impeded  circulation  through  the  heart,  is  a  point  of  the  gi-eatest 
interest,  but  I  fear  that  it  has  not  obtained  that  attention 
which  it  so  highly  merits.  Cases  of  palsy,  haemorrhagic,  or 
congestive  apoplexy,  may,  and  often  do  arise  either  from  some 
lesion  of  the  valves,  irregularity  in  the  orifices  of  the  several 
chambers,  or  from  hypertrophy  or  attenuation  of  the  parietes 
of  the  heart,  with  or  without  attendant  congestion  of  the  lungs. 
By  these  structural  impediments  the  free  return  of  blood  from 
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the  venous  system  within  the  cranium  is  interrupted,  the 
symptoms  varying,  of  course,  according  as  the  pulmonic  or 
aortic  side  of  the  heart  is  primarily  affected,  or  in  which  the 
disease  has  most  formidably  encroached. 

These  comphcated  symptoms  are  not  unfi-equently  referred 
to  disorders  of  the  brain  itself,  and  treated  without  any  special 
reference  to  the  heart ;  but  a  post-mortem  examination  will 
frequently  and  unerringly  establish  the  position,  that  the  actual 
primary  disease  existed  in  the  latter  organ.  Pathological 
inquiries  often  show,  in  persons  who  have  long  suflFered.  under 
the  various  forms  of  dementia,  apparently  depending  upon 
organic  disease  of  the  encephalon,  that  the  heart,  although 
perhaps  not  exhibiting  during  life  the  slightest  disordered  action, 
i^  oftentimes  the  real  source  and  origin  of  the  mental  disturb- 
ance. 

A  very  frequent  source  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  it  may  be 
here  observed,  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  lungs.  Any  impedi- 
ments to  the  transit  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  vessels 
must  add  additional  labour  to  both  the  ventricle  and  auricle  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Few  persons,  indeed,  can  have  failed 
to  notice  the  close  connection  between  respiration  and  circula- 
tion ;  and  from  this  cause,  in  many  cases  of  chronic  asthma 
and  bronchitis, —  dilatation,  or  some  other  evident  change  in 
the  cavities  or  substance  of  the  heart,  is  so  often  met  with. 

Case — Mental  Depression,  with  Derangement  of 
THE  Heart.  A  lady,  whose  expression  of  countenance  was 
peculiarly  indicative  of  internal  distress,  consulted  me,  stating 
that  she  was  much  troubled  with  violent  pain  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  attended  with  vehement  palpitation,  cough, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing ;  the  latter  symptom  being  always  most 
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urgent  during  the  paroxysm  of  palpitation.  Her  sleep  was 
unrefi'eshing,  and  greatly  disturbed  by  terrific  dreams :  nmch 
irregularity  at  such  times  was  often  experienced  in  the  cardiac 
and  pectoral  regions,  and  so  great  was  the  painfully  spasmodic 
action  of  the  heart  that,  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  perturbation, 
she  often  had  to  pass  a  large  portion  of  the  night  in  an  erect 
position  on  her  bed.  The  pulse  was  intermittent,  and  she  was  so 
much  reduced  in  strength  as  to  be  unable  to  take  any  but  gentle 
carriage  exercise.  She  suffered  under  great  mental  exhaustion, 
and  expressed  to  me,  with  utter  misery  depicted  upon  her 
countenance,  that  she  had  been  under  the  care  of  a  country 
practitioner,  who  had  given  his  opinion  that  her  complaint  was 
"  disease  of  the  heart,"  and  that  the  idea  of  a  liability  of  meet- 
ing with  a  sudden  death  had  ever  since  been  to  her  a  constant 
torment  and  alarm.  It  appeared  that,  although  she  had  occa- 
sionally suffered  from  indigestion  accompanied  with  flutterings 
at  the  heart  for  several  years  past,  her  general  state  of  health 
had  been  tolerably  good,  until  about  two  months  previously, 
when  she  was  attacked  with  obstinate  and  severe  diarrhoea, 
which  had  continued  up  to  the  present  time.  The  tongue  was 
fiirred,  the  stools  were  of  a  pale  and  clay-coloured  appearance, 
and  together  with  the  urine,  plainly  indicated  a  torpid  action  of 
the  liver.  Upon  making  a  stethoscopical  examination  of  the 
heart,  I  found  that  its  action  was  much  accelerated,  and  the 
impulse  so  violent  as  to  be  felt  over  the  whole  thorax,  and  even 
into  the  epigastrium.  Evidence  certainly  existed  of  a  weak 
and  irritable  organ,  but  a  total  absence  of  any  signs  which  could 
justify  the  diagnosis  that  had  been  previously  formed,  or 
(judging  from  the  prescriptions  which  were  shown  me)  the 
treatment  which  had  been  adopted.  The  epigastrium  and  the 
liver  were  tender  upon  pressure,  and  the  latter  was  so  enlarged 
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at  its  posterior  and  internal  portion  as  to  obstruct  the  vena 
cava  and  contiguous  circulation,  thus  producing  the  intermittent 
pulse,  palpitation,  and  the  other  symptoms  simulating  real  dis- 
order of  the  heart.  I  hesitated  not  to  assure  my  patient  that 
she  was  perfectly  free  from  any  organic  disease  of  this  important 
viscus,  and  that  the  larger  portion  of  her  bodily  and  mental 
sufferings  originated  from  hepatic  disorder,  and  the  consequent 
derangement  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  organs.  By 
the  careful  administration  of  alteratives,  with  light  and  nutri- 
tious diet,  the  bowels  quickly  became  more  regular  in  their 
action,  the  cough  ceased,  the  respiration  became  natural ;  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time  the  diarrhoea  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  the  secretions  assumed  a  healthy  appearance. 
Light  tonics  were  then  prescribed,  and  as  the  bodily  strength  of 
the  patient  increased,  the  heart  was  enabled  to  act  with  perfect 
regularity ;  and  from  that  period,  the  balance  between  the 
nervous  and  vascular  systems  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
healthy  functions,  has  been  fully  maintained. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  symptoms  attendant  upon  derange- 
ment of  the  heart,  is  mental  despondency ;  indeed,  I  never 
remember  to  have  attended  a  case  where  it  was  not  more  or 
less  present.  Sometimes  the  irritability  of  temper,  and  lowness 
of  spirits,  are  of  the  most  poignant  and  truly  pitiable  character, 
and  I  am  well  convinced  that  if  the  matter  were  closely  investi- 
gated, it  would  be  found  that  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  suicide 
are  attributable  to  this  malady,  which,  from  various  physical 
causes,  and  the  full  scope  permitted  to  the  play  of  the  passions, 
has  in  our  days  become  so  fearfully  prevalent. 

Although  nervous  affections  of  the  heart  are  so  common,  and 
so  distressing  in  their  character,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
most  celebrated  authors  who  have  written  specially  on  com- 
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plaints  of  the  chest,  including  Hope,  Bouillard,  Davis,  and 
Andral,  have  dismissed  the  subject  with  a  few  general  obser- 
vations ;  and  othei's,  like  Corvisart,  have  not  even  alluded  to 
them.  True  it  is  that,  in  many  constitutions,  such  sympathetic 
palpitations  are  of  an  unimportant  nature,  and  will  occasionally 
voluntarily  cease  ;  but,  in  others,  such  desirable  results  do  not 
follow ;  and  it  is  an  established  fact,  that  should  functional 
derangement  of  the  heart  be  permitted  to  exist  for  any 
lengthened  period,  structural  disease  of  the  organ  frequently 
ensues  (as  exemplified  in  a  preceding  case)  ;  and  thus  a  com- 
plaint ofttimes  trivial  in  itself  and  in  its  commencement,  de- 
generates into  one  of  a  serious,  and  perhaps  fatal,  character. 

Great  tact  and  experience  are  frequently  requisite  in  dis- 
criminating between  functional  and  structural  disease  of  the 
heart.  As  the  late  distinguished  Dr.  Bayle  has  observed : 
"There  are  in  truth  few  phenomena  which  puzzle,  perplex,  and 
lead  into  error  the  inexperienced  (and  sometimes  even  those  of 
larger  scope  of  observation)  so  much  as  inordinate  action  of 
the  heart  He  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  some  terrible  cause  for 
this  tumult  in  the  central  organ  of  circulation,  and  frames  his 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  accordingly.  In  the  pride  of  his  pene- 
tration, he  renders  miserable  for  a  time  his  friends  ;  and  by  his 
direfiil  countenance,  damps  the  spirits  of  his  patient ;  but 
ultimate  recovery  not  seldom  disappoints  his  fears,  and  tlie 
physician  is  mortified  at  his  own  success."  Vei'y  many  cases 
have  been  presented  to  my  notice,  which,  after  being  pro- 
nounced as  incurable  structural  diseases  of  the  heart,  have 
proved  to  be  only  symptomatic  of  irritation  existing  in  other,  and 
perhaps  remote  regions,  and  have  readily  yielded  to  a  suitable 
method  of  treatment  directed  to  the  actual  seat  of  disease. 

These  errors  of  diagnosis  chiefly  arise  from  the  practitioner 
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solely  relying  on  sensations  or  functions  which  cannot  of  them- 
selves (though  doubtless  valuable  as  auxiliaries)  guide  us  to  a 
judicious  treatment  of  cardiac  disease.  It  is  only  from  an  en- 
lightened recognition  of  the  operation  of  external  agents  on 
vital  functions,  of  the  sympathies  existing  between  distant 
organs,  of  the  relation  between  causes  and  effects,  of  the  suc- 
cession of  morbid  phenomena  consequent  upon  primary  changes, 
that  a  correct  diagnosis  and  a  suitable  and  successful  mode  of 
practice  can  be  founded. 

Case  —  Mental  Exhaustion,  with  Simulated  Con- 
sumption. A  gentleman,  aged  49,  had  been  suffering  for 
eight  months  from  severe  cough,  attended  with  increased 
bronchial  secretion.  For  the  last  three  weeks  he  had  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  of  breathing  and  palpitation  of  the  heart ; 
he  had  also  lost  flesh,  and  occasionally  suffered  from  night 
perspirations.  These  symptoms,  which,  he  had  been  told,  were 
sure  indications  of  pulmonary  disease,  had  greatly  alarmed 
him  (there  being  a  predisposition  in  his  family  to  consump- 
tion), and  had  brought  him  into  a  miserably  dejected  state. 
His  friends  particularly  directed  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
whenever  the  cough  was  aggravated  by  taking  cold,  or  the 
action  of  the  heart  accelerated  by  extra  exertion,  or  any  other 
cause,  his  mind  then  became  unusually  excited,  and  that  his 
general  conduct  at  these  times  was  violent  and  overbearing. 

The  general  appearance  of  this  gentleman  certainly  favoured 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  labouring  under  tuberculous  disease, 
but  on  applying  the  stethescope,  and  testing  the  vital  capacity 
of  the  lungs  by  the  Pulmometer,  it  was  apparent  tl^t  the 
substance  of  the  lungs  was  healthy,  and  that  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  and  cough  were  dependent  upon  chronic  inflamma- 
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tion  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  Upon  examining  the  liver,  I  found 
that  it  was  slightly  enlarged,  and  so  tender,  that  by  the  least 
pressure  or  violent  inspiration,  an  aggravation  of  all  his  dis- 
tressing feelings  was  created.  The  evacuations  were  of  a 
highly  morbid  and  offensive  character. 

From  an  attentive  review  of  all  the  facts  of  this  case,  I  was 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  primary  origin  of  the  whole 
mental  and  bodily  disturbance  was  a  congested  state  of  the 
liver.  I  accordingly  directed  my  especial  attention  to  that 
organ,  and  prescribed  the  application  of  leeches,  followed  up 
by  vesicants  and  small  doses  of  those  medicines  which  were 
best  calculated  to  remove  this  congestion.  I  also  ordered 
the  local  application  of  sedatives  (by  inhalation)  to  the  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  air-tubes.  Great  relief  was  afforded  by  this 
treatment,  and  in  sixteen  days  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
patient  in  good  spirits  and  convalescent.  I  then  advised  him 
to  take  the  benefit  of  change  of  air  and  scene  ; — by  these  new 
associations  the  mind  was  agreeably  occupied,  and  divested  from 
distressing  topics ;  the  secretions  of  the  different  viscera  were 
regularly  performed,  and  I  had  the  happiness,  upon  my  friend's 
return  hopne,  of  congratulating  him  upon  his  perfect  recovery. 

The  preceding  case  places  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  the 
powerful  influence  which  derangement  of  the  liver  exercises  on 
the  respiratory  organs  and  the  heart,  and  through  these  organs 
upon  the  brain  ; — hence  many  practitioners,  not  having  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  uses  of  the  stethescope  (by 
which  we  should  be  chiefly  guided),  are  frequently  misled,  both 
in  their  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

Possessing  very  similar  functions  to  the  lungs,  the  liver  is 
extensively  employed  by  Nature  in  the  elaboration  of  carbon 
fi-om  the  blond.    As  the  ffreat  venous  trunk  whose  numerous 
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branches  diverge  through  and  around  the  parenchymatous 
substance  of  the  pulmonic  tissues,  serves  as  a  repository  and 
revivifier  of  the  spoiled  and  used-up  blood,  so  does  the  great 
Vena  Porta  of  the  liver,  with  its  innumerable  rafiaifications 
so  copiously  disseminated  throughout  the  entire  substance  of 
the  organ,  act  as  a  reservoir  for  that  portion  of  the  sanguineous 
fluid  which  has  been  employed  in,  and  completed  its  circle 
throughout,  the  digestive  apparatus.  In  one  important  respect 
the  liver  is  distinguished  from  any  other  secretive  organ  in 
the  body :  as,  while  all  the  other  ehminatary  phenomena  are 
abstracted  from  the  arterial  circulation,  in  this  viscus,  the 
necessary  separations  are  eflfected  from  venous  blood  alone. 
Both  seem  in  their  several  capacities,  as  media  by  which  carbon 
is  detached  from  the  great  mass  of  the  circulation, — oy  the  lungs, 
from  its  union  with  oxygen,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid — and 
in  the  liver,  by  junction  with  hydrogen,  in  the  shape  of  bile. 

Food  of  various  sorts,  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  carbon 
than  the  lungs  are  capable  of  evolving  from  the  system, 
requires  the  energy  of  the  liver  for  its  complete  extrication. 
Accordingly,  throughout  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  the 
magnitude  of  the  liver  bears  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
capacity  of  the  lungs :  as  the  one  is  found  relatively  small, 
so  is  the  other  correspondingly  large.  In  the  early  foetus  in 
utero  the  lungs  are  but  slightly  developed,  while  the  hepatic 
organ  is  immensely  voluminous.  Respiration  not  yet  being 
called  into  operation,  the  liver  becomes  nearly  the  sole  emunc- 
tuary  of  the  elimination  of  carbon.  In  diseases  of  the  one 
apparatus,  it  is  also  observed  that  the  activity  of  its  fellow  is 
considerably  augmented.  In  pulmonary  disorders,  where  from 
tuberculous  deposits,  or  congestion  from  whatever  cause,  the 
great  difficulty  of  decarbonization  exists,  the  great  abdominal 
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reservoir  is  endowed  with  largely  added  power,  and  an  extra 
amount  of  carbon  is  thereby  removed  through  its  agency 
fi'om  the  system.  Hence  will  be  seen  the  obvious  necessity 
which  exists,  of  these  large  and  important  organs  being  in 
a  sound  and  healthy  condition. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell  for  having 
dispelled  much  of  the  intricacy  and  confusion  formerly  attached 
to  the  distribution  and  connection  of  nerves ;  and  it  is  now 
clearly  seen  that  sympathetic  connection  exists  between  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  brain,  and 
other  organs.  There  is  the  junction  of  the  pharyngeal  with 
the  eighth  or  wandering  pair  :  this  extending  onwards  to  join 
the  sympathetic, — this  junction  with  the  sympathetic  supplying 
the  stomach  and  the  liver,  and  branching  forth  .again,  is  con- 
nected with  the  diaphragmatic  ;  thus  altogether  establishing  an 
union  between  the  base  of  the  brain  with  the  respiratory  and 
the  visceral  organs,  that  gives  rise  to  and  accounts  for  that 
intimate  and  remarkable  connection  of  one  part  or  organ  with 
another :  the  great  centre  of  combmation,  the  ganglionic 
plexuses,  being  near  to  and  about  the  region  of  the  stomach. 

The  media  of  association  indeed  between  the  organs  of  the 
chest  and  the  abdomen  are  so  direct  and  uneqmvocal,  that  we 
cannot  wonder  that,  from  these  causes  and  from  contiguity  of 
position,  any  disorder  of  the  former  should  so  fi-equently  be 
participated  in  by  the  latter.  Every  observing  practitioner 
must  have  noticed,  that  all  the  general  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
disease  may  be  simulated  by  derangement  of  the  abdominal 
organs ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  phthisis,  or  true 
tubercular  consumption,  is  much  more  liable  to  commit  its 
destructive  and  deadly  ravages,  on  those  so  unhappily  and 
feebly  endowed  with  resistant  vitality,  when  combined  with  its 
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own  peculiar  diathesis,  than  among  such,  as  although  possessing 
a  scrofulous  or  consumptive  tendency,  have  yet  a  more  vigorous 
and  powerfully  developed  nervous  system. 

Though  with  ten-fold  greater  liability  to  the  insidious 
attacks  of  the  dreaded  enemy,  are  those,  who  inheriting  a  pre- 
disposition to  pectoral  disorders  of  this  fearful  nature,  are  at 
the  same  time  furnished  with  a  nervous  organization  of  lax  and 
feeble  character;  yet  I  have  found  that  by  early  and  careful 
treatment,  even  this  terrific  evil  may  be  delayed  or  altogether 
prevented.*  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
irritation  caused  by  a  diseased  liver  or  stomach,  oftentimes 
extends  its  influence  to  the  lungs  so  effectually  as  to  establish, 
n  despite  of  all  treatment,  severe  pulmonary  disease.  Persons 
should  therefore  never  disregard,  as  is  too  commonly  the  case, 
what  is  called  a  "  stomach  cough."  The  acute  Beddoes  has 
remarked,  "  If  your  patient  '  bark '  but  once,  fear  that  there  be 
a  murderer  within,  and  though  dislodged,  expect  him  again  ; — 
he  now  knows  the  way  !  " 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  physicians  that  consumption 
always  dates  its  origin  from  diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera ; 
but  this  is  an  extravagant  spectilation,  which  is  not  supported 
by  pathological  investigation  or  by  analogical  reasoning.  In- 
deed so  coiTect  is  the  doctrine  which  involves  the  converse 
of  this  opinion,  that  minute  microscopic  anatomical  research 
has  proclaimed  and  verified  the  assertion,  that  even  in  the 
foetus  in  utero,  long  before  gastric  or  intestinal  irritation  can  be 
supposed  to  exist,  the  germs  of  tuberculous  disease  are  some- 

*  Vide  the  author's  Treatise  ou  the  EflBcacy  of  Medicated  Inhalations  in 
Diseases  of  the  Lungs,  Air-passages,  Throat,  and  Larynx.  8vo.  Fourth 
edition.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court ;  H.  Bailliere, 
219,  Regent  Street. 
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times  obviously  visible,  in  such  as  would  seem  to  be  predestined 
to  those  diseases,  which  their  development  almost  invariably 
produces. 

It  is  fi'equently  observed  that  mechanical  distension  of  the 
stomach  or  alimentai'y  canal,  by  the  accumulation  of  flatus  or 
gaseous  secretions,  may,  by  pressing  upwards  upon  the  left 
lobe  of  the  lung,  and  thereby  diminishing  its  respiratory  area, 
very  materially  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  its  action.  The 
enomaous  flatulous  disten^on  of  the  stomach,  frequently  met 
with  in  hypochondriacal  and  hysterical  subjects,  acts  in  this 
manner,  and  often  adds  a  very  considerable  amount  of  acute 
pain,  to  the  evils  necessarily  produced  by  so  large  an  amount  of 
pressure  on  the  surrounding  viscera.  Moreover,  the  mechanical 
force  exerted  by  a  full  stomach  upon  the  Aorta,  Vena  Cava, 
and  other  large  contiguous  vessels,  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  often  to  a  larger  amount  than  would  be  credited, 
prove  an  additional  source  of  interruption  to  the  ease  and 
regularity  of  the  respiratory  process,  by  retarding  or  throwing 
back  again  upon  the  heart,  that  blood  whose  fitting  destiny  is 
propulsion  forwards  through  the  lungs.  For  these  reasons 
the  nicest  judgment  and  tact  are  required  to  discriminate 
between  derangements  of  the  respiratory  organs  from  those 
of  the  heart :  for  while  the  functions  of  the  lungs  influence  the 
functions  of  the  heart,  so  in  like  manner  does  the  heart  re-act 
upon  the  operation  of  the  lungs.  From  the  nature  of  this 
sympathy  (pulmo-cardial)  no  change,  however  slight,  can  occm' 
on  the  one  part,  without  producing  some  correspondent  change 
in  the  other.  Even  in  a  state  of  health  the  direct  relation  and 
sympathy  existing  between  these  associated  organs  is  very 
clearly  exhibited,  by  the  efiect  which  an  accelerated  action  of 
the  heart  gives,  in  increasing  the  frequency  of  respiration,  and 
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how  au  increased  velocity  in  the  act  of  breathing,  quickens  the 
cardial  and  arterial  circulation ;  and,  indeed,  the  merest  glance 
over  these  phenomena  evinces,  that  every  perceptible  alteration 
in  the  functions  of  one  of  these  two  vital  organs  is  followed 
by  some  modification  in  the  functions  of  the  other.  If  such, 
then,  be  the  intimate  connection  of  these  organs  in  a  healthy 
condition,  what  else  can  be  expected  when  either  of  them 
becomes  diseased'?  These  facts,  with  various  disorganizations 
of  the  respiratory  system,  such  as  asthma,  chronic  and  nervous 
cough,  loss  of  voice,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs, — all  of 
which  may  result  from  an  unhealthy  action,  sympathetically 
excited  by  derangement  of  the  abdominal  viscera, — opens  a 
wide  and  most  important  field  of  interesting  inquiry  :  a  field 
hitherto  but  little  cultivated,  but  ofifering  fame  and  satisfaction 
to  him,  who  shall  faithfully  and  earnestly  devote  his  vigorous 
energies  and  patient  observation  to  its  scientific  exploration. 

The  history  of  the  last  case  reminds  me  to  observe,  that  the 
exhilarating  effects  produced  by  "  change  of  air,"  and  the 
simultaneous  diversion  of  the  ordinary  thoughts  and  habits, 
exert  a  most  powerful  influence  ih  the  treatment  of  most  dis- 
eases, but  more  particularly  in  those  of  the  nervous  system, 
connected  with  derangement  of  the  organs  of  digestion  or 
circulation.  The  egoistic  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  feelings  of  the 
sick  are  often  associated  with  all  surrounding  objects,  and  some- 
thing is  required  to  dispel  those  associations,  as  well  as  to  divide 
or  withdraw  the  attention — hence  it  will  often  be  foimd,  that 
in  many  cases,  the  cure  will  mainly  depend,  not  alone  in  pro- 
viding a  pure  and  salubrious  air,  but  in  diverting  the  mind  of 
the  patient  from  all  former  scenes,  and  perhaps  from  all  former 
companions,  and  in  presenting  before  him  a  new  world  as  it 
were, — thus  imparting  an  entire  alteration  in  the  current  of  his 
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recollections  and  ideas.  For  this  reason,  continual  change  of 
residence  is  ordinarily  better  calculated  for  obtaining  this  result, 
than  a  continued  and  monotonous  persistence  in  any  one  par- 
ticular locality,  in  which,  after  a  few  days,  the  patient  becomes 
familiarised  with  the  objects  around  him  ;  his  mind  then 
anxiously  reverts  to  every  sensation  and  varying  symptom,  in 
order  to  discover  some  indication  of  health :  thus  the  spell  is 
broken,  and  the  object  of  the  physician  is  defeated. 

The  cause  therefore  of  those  beneficial  results,  which  it  is 
obvious  do  often  follow  upon  a  change  of  residence,  must  be 
attributable  not  so  much  to  the  alteration  of  the  atmosphere 
itself,  as  to  those  varieties  which  are  more  or  less  necessarily 
associated  with  the  removal.  The  different  mode  in  which  food 
is  presented  to  the  stomach,  both  by  the  artificial  aid  of  cookery 
as  well  as  by  changes  in  its  nature,  arising  from  the  soil  from 
which  it  is  produced,  may  have  much  influence.  Adventitious 
circumstances  of  moisture  or  dryness  of  the  surrounding  air, 
exhalations  from  fragrant  or  grateful  Flora,  protection  from 
keen  or  otherwise  noxious  winds,  with  other  reasons,  may  all,  to 
a  certain  extent,  operate  in  producing  seasonable  results.  Much 
stress  in  old  times  has  been  laid,  and  still  to  a  great  extent  is 
believed  in,  of  the  necessity  of  removing  those  considered  as 
otherAvise  incurably  afflicted,  to  their  "  native  "  air.  Whether 
those  good  efifects,  which  so  often  accrue  upon  such  return  to  the 
homes  of  their  youth,  are  all  attributable  to  the  mere  change  of 
air,  is,  I  think,  more  than  problematical.  How  much  may 
depend,  upon  the  revival  of  old  scenes  and  associations ;  upon 
the  recollections  of  past  friendship,  or  of  eai'ly  love ;  of  the 
inward  and  satisfactory  search  into  the  heart,  when  all  was 
gay,  and  fresh,  and  innocent, — on  once  more  becoming,  as  it 
were,  "a  little  child," — it  would  be  hard  to  say  ;  yet  much,  very 
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much  I  believe,  is  attributable  to  a  combination  of  those  puri- 
fying influences  on  the  heart,  on  revisiting 

"  the  well-remember'd  spot 
"  We  ne'er  forget ;  though  there  we  are  forgot." 

The  extent  to  which  this  valuable  adjunct  to  the  healing 
art  may  require  to  be  carried,  must  of  course  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  individual  case,  the  length  of  time  during 
which  suffering  has  been  borne,  the  quality  of  the  air  to  which 
the  patient  has  been  originally  accustomed,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  constitution  by  the  change  itself.  Singular  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  in  many  instances  of 
dyspeptic,  and  even  in  some  pulmonary  disorders,  a  removal 
from  that  atmosphere  which  would  in  general  be  considered  as 
salubrious  and  invigorating,  into  a  locality  in  which  the  sur- 
rounding air  possesses  properties  of  a  nature  far  otherwise,  is 
found  to  be  sanatory  and  beneficial.  Hence  it  has  been  fre- 
quently observed  that  patients,  coming  from  rural  districts, 
afflicted  with  intractable  and  obstinate  disorders,  have  derived 
much  advantage  from  a  continual  residence  in  towns,  where 
chemically  speaking,  the  atmospheric  pabulum  must  necessarily 
be  presented  to  the  lungs  in  an  impiu-e  condition.  Contrarieties 
of  this  kind  are  by  no  means  unfrequent ;  and  although  much 
research  has  been  instituted,  and  numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  in  all  countries,  to  ascertain  the  respective  and  vary- 
ing constituents  of  the  air,  it  would  seem  that  in  this  respect  the 
chemistry  of  nature  is  too  subtle  for  analysis.  Observations 
conducted  in  all  parts  of  the  globe — at  every  attainable  eleva- 
tion ;  in  the  deepest  mines  ;  on  the  burning  plains  of  the  torrid 
zone,  or  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the  north,  tend  to  the  same  con- 
clusion— that  the  elementary  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  ai'e 
alike,  under  all  circumstances  of  place,  temperatm-e,  or  climate. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

SYMPATHIES  OF  THE  BRAIN  WITH  THE  FUNCTION  OF 
LOCOMOTION. 

That  the  motive  powers  should  partake  of  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  vigour,  in  proportion  as  they  are  liberally  or  other- 
wise endowed  with  nervous  energy,  is  so  apparent,  as  scarcely  to 
require  more  for  its  verification,  than  the  simple  annunciation  of 
the  fact.  On  all  sides  are  observed,  instances  of  paralysis  of 
the  limbs,  or  trunk  of  the  body,  arising  from  lesion  of  the  cerebral 
or  spinal  nerves.  Of  the  peculiar  nature  of  these  departures 
from  rectitude,  we  are  in  a  great  measure  ignorant ;  yet 
sufficient  is  known  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that  pressure, 
either  from  exudation  of  blood  from  its  containing  vessels  ; 
watery  effusions ;  abscesses,  tumours  or  other  abnormal  or 
foreign  bodies,  are  largely  concerned  in  the  production  of  such 
disorders.  In  cases  of  decided  apoplexy,  in  which  the  loss  of 
sensation  and  voluntary  motion  is  more  or  less  complete,  oppor- 
tunities are  frequently  afibrded  after  death,  of  inspection  of  the 
morbid  derangements,  when  generally  such  results  are  among 
the  more  common  discoveries. 

Although  persons  suffering  under  insanity,  or  those  closely 
bordering  upon  this  most  terrible  of  afflictions,  are  more  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  convulsive  disorders ;  yet  those  who  may  be 
considered  as  of  healthy  mental  calibre,  are  by  no  means  exempt 
from  such  abnormal  paroxysms.  Convulsions  occurring  cither 
in  the  insane,  or  in  those  who  are  generally  considered  to  be  of 
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sound  mind,  are  always  much  to  be  dreaded ;  but  when  asso- 
ciated with  epilepsy,  they  are  still  more  formidable  and  difficult 
to  contend  against.  Indeed,  although  genuine  epileptic 
disease  often  admits  of  .alleviation — more  rarely  of  considerable 
relief — it  must  still  be  considered,  as  almost  hopelessly  in- 
curable. Repeated  attacks  by  degrees  diminish  the  small 
amount  of  energy  which  the  mental  powers  have  with  difficulty 
preserved ;  the  bodily  faculties  largely  partake  of  the  general 
decline,  and  the  patient  rapidly  falls  into  a  state  of  complete 
fatuity,  or  some  unusually  powerful  convulsive  attack  terminates 
his  life. 

More  rarely,  than  exists  in  any  other  complication  of 
mental  disorders,  is  that  singular  condition  of  the  muscular 
and  nervous  powers  designated  catalepsy.  Of  this  extremely 
remarkable  affection,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  relate  an  interest- 
ing case  under  the  heading  assigned  to  this  chapter. 

Chorea,  or  the  disease  so  well  known  under  the  name  of 
St.  Vitus'  Dance,  which  will  frequently  encroach  upon  all  the 
sickly  or  debilitated  cliildren  in  a  school,  or  other  abode  where 
many  are  congregated  together,  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the 
close  sympathy  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  with  the  muscular 
apparatus  ;  and  the  paralytic  attacks,  to  which  the  old  and  feeble 
are  so  frequently  subject,  are  all  modifications  of  the  same 
irregularity  of  the  combined  influence  of  will  and  action.  But 
as  disorders  commonly  understood  by  the  term  mental,  are  more 
peculiarly  the  subject  of  these  pages,  it  will  be  needless  to 
dilate  further  upon  this  point.  Pathologists  have  divided 
disorders  involving  the  integrity  of  muscular  motion,  with 
impairment  of  mental  activity,  into  various  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  but  to  enumerate  them  here  would  be  equally 
tedious  and  out  of  place.    Perhaps  the  variety  most  commonly 
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observed,  particularly  in  the  old,  is  a  general  forai  of  muscular 
debility  and  irregular  efforts,  combined  with  dementia,  or 
childishness.  Suffering  great  diminution,  or  suspension  of  the 
locomotive  faculties,  such  patients  frequently  exhibit  for  a 
considerable  period  but  little  deviation  from  rectitude  in  the 
automatic  functions.  The  appetites  are  frequently  preserved  ; 
the  sleep  is  natural,  the  circulation  good,  and  the  flesh  re- 
mains plump ;  under  a  continuance  of  this  condition,  more 
or  less  lengthened  in  duration,  the  sphincters,  however,  at 
last,  becoming  unable  to  guard  their  important  posts,  give  way, 
and  incontinence  of  urine,  with  inability  to  retain  the  faeces, 
add  greatly  to  the  evils  already  existing,  and  diarrhoea  convul- 
sions or  gangrene,  precede  and  announce  the  fatal  termination. 

Besides  the  varieties  which  may  appropriately  be  termed 
special  disorders  of  the  excito-motory  powers ;  there  are  those 
instances  of  muscular  prostration,  which  so  invariably  accompany 
fevers  of  a  low  or  typhoid  character.  The  amount  of  physical 
debility  exhibited  in  such  cases,  is  often  very  considerable  in- 
deed ;  so  much  so,  as  to  serve  as  a  tolerably  faithful  index  to 
the  amount  of  danger.  Glad  is  the  heart  of  the  practitioner  when 
he  beholds  the  progressive  improvement  of  muscular  tone,  and 
perceives  an  increasing  facility  in  the  effort  of  changing  the 
position  while  in  bed.  By  these  advents,  he  truly  judges,  that  the 
organ  of  the  sensorium  is  undergoing  restoration,  and  that  a  due 
and  continuous  supply  of  nervous  pabulum  is  in  course  of  circu- 
lation throughout  the  entire  muscular  apparatus.  Hence  wiU  be 
apparent  the  necessity  of  nutritious  aliment,  frequent  and  con- 
tinued stimuli,  and  medicines  possessing  invigorating  and  tonic 
properties. 

In  concluding  these  few  introductory  remarks,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  in  the  treatment  of  epileptic,  cataleptic,  and  other 
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convulsive  disorders,  that  too  often,  and  more  particularly  in 
times  so  recent  as  to  be  scarcely  removed  from  our  own  days, 
have  depletory  measures  been  resorted  to,  and  to  an  extent, 
indeed,  that  now  would  be  considered  totally  inadmissible. 
Doubtless,  when  strong  plethoric  symptoms  are  present  and 
the  general  tone  and  stamina  of  the  patient  are  good,  they  are 
highly  valuable  adjuncts  to  the  treatment,  and  by  diminishing 
the  inordinate  vigour  of  the  cardiac  and  vascular  systems, 
pave  the  way  for  more  soothing  and  more  permanent  measures. 
I  use  the  word  permanent,  because  in  numberless  instances, 
diseases  that  have  been  treated  under  what  was  then  called 
"the  heroic  plan,"  although  evidently  succumbing  and  giving  way 
to  the  potent  influence  of  the  lancet,  yet  have  from  time  to  time 
rallied,  and  again  waged  fierce  battle  with  their  glittering  foe ; 
and  at  last  every  act  of  venaesection  has  seemed  to  require  a 
repetition  to  secure  its  good  effects.  Continued  observation 
of  similar  tendencies,  under  like  circumstances  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  have  caused  a  great  diminution  of  late  years  in  this 
Sangrado-like  treatment,  and  that  which  may  be  aptly  termed 
the  "  sanguinary  system  "  gains  now  but  few  supporters.  The 
same  result  is  obtainable  by  gentler  and  more  quiet  means. 

Admitting  that  the  disorders  in  question  are  occasionally  of  a 
plethoric  type,  yet  I  believe  that  the  far  greater  number  are  not 
only  of  a  nervous  character,  but  are  strictly  diseases  of  debility, 
in  which  the  sensorial  power  is  distributed  throughout  the  entire 
system  in  an  enfeebled  state,  or  with  considerable  iiTegularity, 
and  consequently,  greatly  disturbing  the  balance  of  nervous 
force.  Feeling  strongly  impressed  with  this  opinion,  it  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  I  consider  depletory,  and  other 
decidedly  active  measures  in  the  ordinary  run  of  cases,  to  be 
almost  entirely  inadmissible. 
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Case — Mkntai.  Depression,  with  loss  of  Muscular 
Motion.  1  was  consulted  in  the  year  1840  by  a  gentleman  of 
nervous  temperament  and  sedentai'y  habits,  who  informed  me, 
that  he  was  attacked  about  two  months  previously,  while  placed 
in  very  difficult  and  anxious  circumstances,  with  an  affection 
of  the  right  hip,  resembling  sciatica,  which  quickly  extended 
to  the  back,  and  subsequently  to  the  right  knee,  becoming  most 
distressingly  painful.  The  least  movement  of  the  leg  was 
accompanied  by  almost  unbearable  pain,  more  especially  in  the 
direction  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  He  likewise  occasion- 
ally experienced  violent  paroxysms  of  difficulty  of  breathing. 
Warm  bathing,  free  vesication,  with  stimulant  liniments  and 
galvanism  had  all  been  employed,  without  much  apparent 
benefit.  In  this  condition  he  remained  for  about  two  months, 
when,  upon  the  very  first  day  of  my  seeing  him,  he  was  at- 
tacked, to  use  his  own  expression,  with  a  sensation  of  "  dead- 
ness,"  over  the  entire  right  side.  The  motor,  and  other 
muscular  actions  of  both  arm  and  leg,  were  almost  entu*ely 
withdrawn  from  his  control,  and  on  the  elevation  of  either, 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  preventing  the  limb  from 
falling  back  to  its  original  position,  and  the  smallest  demand  on 
the  affected  limbs  for  sudden  or  increased  exertion,  immediately 
produced  tremor  and  agitation.  The  muscles  were  flabby,  and 
evidently  wasted.  His  countenance  was  haggard  and  melan- 
choly beyond  description,  and  he  entertained  various  groundless 
anxieties,  which  clearly  indicated  his  condition  of  mind,  which, 
he  assured  me,  was  so  truly  horrible,  as  scarcely  to  be  endured. 
His  tongue  was  furred,  the  bowels  confined,  and  their  secre- 
tions highly  morbid  ;  much  tenderness  and  distension  at  the 
stomach  existed,  and  pressure  upon  the  liver,  which  had  under- 
gone enlargement  at  its  superior  portion,  caused  great  uneasi- 
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ness.  No  indication  of  spinal  disease  was  apparent,  local 
injury,  or  accident  of  any  kind.  I  concluded  in  tHs  case,  that 
the  cause  of  the  above  mental  excitement  and  inability  of  mus- 
cular motion  was  in  no  way  dependant  on  inflammation,  but  arose 
from  an  enfeebled  constitution,  and  heightened  sensibility, 
resulting  from  the  cares  of  an  anxious  and  sedentary  life ; 
to  chronic  derangement  of  the  liver  and  stomach,  with  want  of 
power  in  those  organs  to  supply,  through  the  assimilation  of 
the  food,  sufficient  energy  to  the  muscular  and  nervous  system. 
I  therefore  placed  but  little  faith  in  local  applications,  but  pre- 
scribed internally  those  remedies  which  seemed  best  adapted 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  chylopoetic  viscera,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  these  means,  aided  by  change  of  air  and  scene, 
I  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  his  complete  recovery, 
both  in  reference  to  his  mental  health  and  physical  powers. 

Should  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system,  or  the  digestive 
organs  be  much  diminished  or  exhausted,  the  muscular  or 
locomotive  powers,  more  or  less,  very  generally  suflFer,  owing 
principally  to  those  abnormal  conditions  of  the  nervous  centres, 
through  which  the  muscular  apparatus  is  endowed  ;  yet  still  fre- 
quently to  defective  nervous  energy  of  the  muscles  themselves, 
and  sometimes  to  an  impure  and  vitiated  constitution  of  the 
sanguineous  fluid.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  to  observe  how 
greatly  is  the  feeling  of  strength,  and  the  desire  or  ability  to 
engage  in  walking  exercise,  or  to  undergo  corporeal  labour, 
regulated  by,  and  dependant  on,  the  condition  of  the  digestive 
organs, — acting  through  the  media  of  the  nervous  system. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  children  become  sympatheti- 
cally affected,  and  the  subjects  of  fits,  convulsions,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
and  other  nervous  and  spasmodic  disorders,  arising  from  difficult 
dentition,  or  from  worms,  and  other  causes  of  irritation  in  the 
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alimentary  canal.  There  is  in  these  affections  an  unnatural 
excitement  in  a  particular  class  of  nerves  and  muscles.  Nature 
appears  to  exhaust  or  expend  the  morbid  accumulation  by  what 
seems  to  be  extravagant  and  sometimes  ridiculous  movements 
of  the  body.  These  motions,  however,  are  the  natural  remedies 
of  the  disease,  and  the  most  successful  artifical  cures  are  con- 
ducted on  precisely  the  same  principle,  i.  e.,  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  aperient  tonics  and  emmenagogues  so  as  to 
restore  the  balance  of  the  circulation  and  nervous  excitement, 
and  to  revive  the  action  and  energy  of  the  biliary,  digestive, 
and  uterine  organs. 

Many  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  announced 
by  pains  in  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  If  these  pains 
be  timely  attended  to,  and  if  their  cause  be  properly  under- 
stood, they  are  generally  soon  removed  by  judicious  treatment ; 
but  if  they  be  disregarded,  or  if  their  origin  be  not  clearly 
comprehended,  apoplexy  or  palsy  is  not  unfrequently  the  result. 
Although  what  is  called  rheumatic  palsy  is  often  associated 
with  some  disagreement  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels,  it 
is  also  very  frequently  dependant  upon  some  disease  of  the  brain, 
or  of  the  spinal  cord.  All  these  disorders  of  the  muscular  move- 
ments are  accompanied  with  much  mental  disturbance,  and 
require  the  closest  observation,  and  most  particular  investiga- 
tions into  the  pathological  states  concerned  in  their  production. 

Case — Catalepsy.  About  twelve  years  ago,  I  was  sum- 
moned in  great  haste  from  my  bed  to  visit  Mrs.  ,  aged 

about  twenty  years,  of  a  nervous  and  bilious  temperament,  the 
wife  of  a  respectable  man,  who  then  was  and  still  is  a  money- 
taker  at  the  doors  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  I  was  informed 
that  Mrs.  had  returned  home  from  the  theatre  with  her 
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husband,  and  had  gone  into  the  kitchen  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining a  light,  when  she  was  heard  to  scream,  and  was  imme- 
diately discovered  to  be  stretched  on  the  floor,  in  an  apparently 
lifeless  condition. 

Upon  my  arrival,  I  found  her  lying  in  bed,  where  she  had 
been  placed.  Her  eyes  were  fixed,  as  if  attentively  regarding 
some  object ;  the  pupils  were  dilated  and  motionless,  but  became 
shghtly  contracted  when  the  light  of  a  candle  was  du-ected  upon 
them.  Her  countenance  was  extremely  pallid,  and  the  skin  dry 
and  deadly  cold ;  no  rising  of  the  chest,  no  movement  of  the 
nostrils  or  mouth,  or  any  other  appearance  of  respiration.  The 
pulse  was  imperceptible  ;  the  action  of  the  heart  was .  so  greatly 
depressed,  that  it  was  undistinguishable  either  by  manual  or 
stethescopic  examination.  Endeavours  were- made  to  arouse  her 
by  the  application  of  stimulants  to  the  nostrils,  by  calling  loudly 
in  her  ears,  and  by  pressing  upon  the  quick  of  the  nails  (one  of 
the  most  exquisitely  sensitive  parts  of  the  whole  animal  frame), 
and  various  other  means,  but  without  producing  the  least  visible 
sign  of  animation.  Sensation,  intellectual  manifestation,  and 
voluntary  motion,  all  appeared  abolished  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  her  husband  and  attendants  believed  her  to  be  actually 
dead. 

Sinapisms  and  other  rubifacient  epithems  were  applied  to  the 
extremities,  and  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  with  general  and 
persevering  friction  ;  and  a  free  influx  of  air  was  preserved.  No 
attempt'  could  be  made  to  administer  remedies  internally,  as  the 
power  of  deglutition  was  suspended. 

She  remained  in  this  state  for  upwards  of  four  hours,  when  a 
return  to  consciousness  was  indicated  by  a  slight  heaving  of  the 
chest,  accompanied  with  a  sigh,  evidently  an  effort  of  the  nervous 
system  to  re-establish  its  regular  flow.    The  signs  of  life  after 
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this,  began  gradually  to  develop  themselves  by  the  return  of 
the  pulse,  which  was  remarkably  weak,  and  under  forty  in  the 
minute.  In  a  short  time  further,  she  was  enabled  to  take  frequent 
doses  of  aether,  ammonia,  and  other  stimulants,  by  which  means 
the  skin  became  warm,  accompanied  with  a  natural  moisture. 
She  continued  rapidly  to  improve,  and  in  about  eight  hours 
from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  was  sufficiently  restored, 
so  as  to  converse  freely  and  intelligibly  respecting  herself ;  and 
she  tiien  explained  that,  seeing  a  rat  (which  animal  she  always 
had  disliked  and  feared)  suddenly  darting  towards  her,  she  im- 
mediately swooned  and  lost  all  consciousness  ;  and  that  she  had 
no  recollection  of  any  train  of  ideas  that  had  occurred  to  her 
during  the  paroxysm.  She  did  not  now  experience  any  parti- 
cular feeling,  beyond  that  of  a  shght  confusion  in  her  head,  and 
a  sense  of  lassitude  and  fatigue.  She  soon  afterwards  recovered 
her  wonted  state  of  health  (never  very  robust),  and  has  had  no 
return  of  a  like  seizure  up  to  the  present  time. 

From  the  extremely  rare  occurrence  of  this  affection,  and  the 
singularity  of  its  symptoms,  suspicion  has  been  excited  as  to  the 
reahty  of  its  existence ;  and  there  is  an  evident  disposition  on 
the  part  of  many  physicians  who  have  not  witnessed  its  occur- 
rence to  regard  it  as  an  imposture.  Although  I  grant  that 
many  of  the  symptoms  are  capable  of  being  assumed,  yet  the 
case  just  recited,  in  which  there  could  be  no  possible  motive  for 
deception,  incontrovertibly  proves  that  the  complaint  is  not  in- 
variably simulated,  but  is  sometimes  an  actual  disease.  Other 
cases  are  on  record,  tending  to  establish  the  reality  of  this 
curious  affection.  Dr.  Jebb  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
patient,  a  young  lady,  who,  he  states,  "was  seized  with  an 
attack  just  as  I  was  announced.  At  that  moment  she  was  em- 
ployed in  netting ;  she  was  in  the  act  of  passing  the  needle 
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through  the  mesh ;  in  that  position  she  became  immoveably 
rigid,  exhibiting  in  a  pleasing  form  a  figure  of  death-like  sleep, 
beyond  the  power  of  art  to  imitate  or  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive. Her  forehead  was  serene,  her  features  perfectly  com- 
posed. The  paleness  of  her  colour,  and  her  diminished  breathing, 
which  at  a  distance  was  scarcely  perceptible,  operated  in 
rendering  the  similitude  to  marble  more  exact  and  striking. 
The  position  of  her  fingers,  hands,  and  arms  was  altered  with 
difficulty,  but  preserved  any  form  of  flexure  they  acquired  ;  nor 
were  the  muscles  of  the  neck  exempted  from  this  law,  her  head 
maintaining  every  situation  in  which  it  could  be  placed  as  firmly 
as  did  her  limbs."  It  has  been  noticed,  that  when  the  advent 
of  the  paroxysm  is  sudden,  the  patient  will  often  retain  exactly 
the  same  posture  and  attitude  as  at  the  moment  of  the  attack ; 
even  the  expression  of  the  countenance  remains  unchanged  dur- 
ing the  entire  duration  of  the  paroxysm  ;  the  eyes,  whether  open 
or  shut,  are  perfectly  fixed.;  any  position  in  which  such  parts  of 
the  body  under  the  influence  of  the  voluntary  muscles  may 
be  placed,  as  the  head,  the  trunk,  or  the  limbs,  is  retained 
without  the  slightest  deviation  ;  this  rigidity  and  unchangeable- 
ness  in  attitude  giving  to  the  subject  of  the  malady  a  striking 
resemblance  to  a  statue. 

This  disease,  like  hysteria,  is  more  frequently  noticed  in 
females  than  in  men,  and  is  generally  free  from  danger ;  but 
that  it  does  occur  in  the  latter  sex,  and  sometimes  proves  fatal, 
is  exemplified  in  a  case  related  by  Bonet,  of  a  Polish  soldier 

« 

who  deserted  from  his  regiment,  and  who,  upon  being  captured, 
uttered  a  shriek,  became  unconscious  and  immoveable,  and 
fell  into  a  catalepsy.  He  neither  ate  nor  drank,  nor  did  he 
pass  any  evacuations,  for  twenty  days,  at  the  termination  of 
which  he  died.    Cases  have  been  known,  in  which  this  disease 
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has  been  mistaken  for  actual  death,  and  the  unfortunate  sufferer 
has  been  sometimes  interred  alive.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is 
related  by  M.  Pew,  where  the  patient,  a  female,  was  pecuharly 
fortunate  in  having  had  the  interment  postponed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  her  supposed  death  by  a  post 
mortem  examination ;  for  on  being  submitted  to  the  scalpel,  its 
first  touch  restored  her  to  consciousness,  and  threw  her  into  a 
state  of  violent  agitation,  the  anatomists  being  almost  as  much 
alarmed  as  herself.  It  is  possible  consciousness  may  have 
existed  in  this  and  in  other  instances,  although  unable  to  display 
itself,  in  consequence  of  the  voluntary  muscles  usually  employed 
in  its  expression  being  rendered  unable  to  perform  their  accus- 
tomed offices.  Nothing  can  be  more  appalling  to  the  imagina- 
tion than  the  idea  of  being  buried  alive ;  and  what  mode  or 
state  of  interment  can  be  more  truly  horrible,  than  that  in  which 
the  imprisoned  soul  is  entombed  in  the  living  body  ?  Many 
examples  of  premature  burials  have  been  published  by  the 
collectors  of  medical  curiosities ;  and  hence  will  be  seen  the 
paramount  necessity,  in  these  strange  affections,  of  waiting  for 
unequivocal  signs  of  putrefaction  before  the  body  is  deposited 
in  its  final  resting  place.  Besides  the  last-named,  there  are  no 
other  positive  means  of  deciding  whether  the  vital  principle  is 
stiU  in  its  corporeal  tenancy,  or  has  quitted  it  for  ever.  Dimi- 
nution or  non-existence  of  animal  heat  alone,  can,  no  more  than 
a  pulseless  condition  of  the  arteries  or  an  imperceptible  move- 
ment of  the  respiratory  apparatus,  be  considered  as  conclusive 
of  death.  In  many  instances,  a  decay  of  the  natural  tempera- 
ture is  one  of  the  first  and  most  apparent  sjTnptoms  of  an 
attack,  whether  dissolution  or  recovery  be  the  ultimate  result. 
But  if,  in  addition  to  this  extreme  reduction  of  temperature, 
failure  of  respiration,  and  absence  of  vascular  activity,  the  usual 
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and  well-known  signs  of  putrescence  become  apparent,  then  in- 
deed is  it  too  painfully  evident  that  the  patient  has  reached 

"  That  tourne  from  wMcli  no  traveller  returns." 

Other  modifications  of  cataleptic  disorder  exist,  termed 
*'  extasy"  and  "  lethargy."  Dr.  Cullen  has  included  apoplexy, 
as  a  species  of  this  division  ;  but  genuine  catalepsy  I  beheve  to 
be  as  distinct  from  apoplexy  as  it  is  from  epilepsy.  Extasy,  is 
most  frequently  marked  by  extreme  sensibility,  and  continued 
contemplation  of  some  one  or  more  particular  subjects,  most 
frequently  of  a  religious  nature.  To  use  the  words  of  a  modem 
author,  "The  patient  suddenly  seems  mentally  struck  or  car- 
ried away  from  all  external  objects,  either  standing  or  sitting  in 
a  most  excited  and  impassioned  position,  with  the  eyes  fixed  and 
open,  and  sometimes  uttering  either  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
fervid  expressions,  or  the  most  earnest  denunciations  and  warn- 
ings, or  the  most  absurd  exclamations,  with  the  feeling  or  belief 
of  their  reality,  and  a  total  abstraction  from  or  unconsciousness 
of  all  surrounding  objects  or  persons."  The  disciples  of  the 
late  Mr.  Irving,  who  preached  in  "  unknown  tongues,"  under 
the  idea  of  divine  inspiration,  I  believe  to  have  been  labouring 
under  this  strange  affection.  The  striking  effects  produced  by 
the  practisers  of  animal  magnetism  and  mesmerism,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called,  electro-biology,  have  obviously  a  near  alliance  to 
this,  form  of  malady. 

Lethargy  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  preceding  forms, 
by  the  apparejit  ease  and  perfect  quietude  of  the  whole  system, 
the  limbs  retaining  that  gentle  and  placid  flexion  which  they 
are  wont  to  exhibit  in  natural  sleep,  and  the  eyelids  being  con- 
sequently closed  ;  by  both  which  signs  it  is  readily  distinguished 
from  apoplexy. 
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Lethargy  may  be  subdivided  into  varieties : — 1st.  Without 
intervals  of  sensation,  consciousness,  or  of  awaking  ;  2nd.  With 
short  remissions  or  intervals  of  imperfect  waking,  sensation, 
and  speech ;  3rd.  Perfect  lethargy  of  body,  but  imperfect 
lethargy  of  mind,  wandering  ideas,  and  belief  of  wakefulness 
during  sleep. 

It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  hypochondriac,  the  melan- 
cholic, and  the  hysterical  temperaments  are  by  far  the  most 
predisposed  to  each  form  of  this  disease ;  while  the  paroxysm  is 
usually  excited  by  some  mental  emotion,  or  derangement  of  the 
uterine,  digestive,  or  biliary  functions.  An  interesting  case, 
strongly  corroborative  of  the  latter  fact,  is  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Chisholm,  in  the  person  of  a  young  lady  of  eighteen,  of  an 
hysterical  diathesis,  in  whom  the  trance  was  alternated  with 
paroxysms  of  mania.  Dr.  C.  says : — "  At  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  the  patient  suddenly  started  up  in  bed,  the  i^iuscles 
became  at  once  relaxed,  but  maniacal  distraction  of  mind  in- 
stantly succeeded.  During  the  existence  of  the  maniacal  state,  it 
was  particularly  singular,  that  although  she  could  not  articulate  a 
single  word,  and  was  evidently  unconscious  of  what  she  did,  yet 
she  sung  some  very  beautiful  airs  with  a  sweetness  of  tone,  and 
correctness  of  measure,  extremely  interesting  and  affecting  ;  at 
the  end  of  ten  minutes  her  head  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
dropped,  and  she  fell  back  into  the  state  of  rigidity."  Dr. 
Chisholm  treated  this  case  as  arising  from  hepatic  irregularities, 
and  she  perfectly  recovered. 

The  treatment  of  these  affections  must  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  individual  case.  Should  the  physical  or  corporeal 
health  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  disease,  deviations  more  or 
less  extensive  will  be  observed  in  the  functions  of  the  bodily 
organs,  and  suitable  remedial  agencies  must  be  employed  to  re- 
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store  the  natural  conditions.  Similarly,  if  the  mental  or  moral 
health  be  found  to  be  in  a  vitiated  condition  ;  or,  what  is  more 
common,  if  with  their  existence  is  evidently  combined  some 
bodily  lesion  or  failure  ;  then  a  judicious  admixture  of  corporeal, 
mental,  and  moral  treatment  is  demanded. 

It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,  that  the  transfusion  of  an  ounce 
or  two  of  fluid,  even  of  simple  warm  water,  into  the  circulating 
current  of  venous  blood,  will  not  alone  create  a  large  amount  of 
animal  heat,  and  add  much  additional  impulse  to  the  tonic  power 
of  the  vessels,  but  also  impart  to  the  abdominal  viscera  a  greatly 
augmented  action.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  the  various 
sympathies  connected  with  these  organs,  and  are  sometimes  so 
energetic  as  to  produce,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  shock, 
vomiting  and  increased  intestinal  evacuation.  Regnaudet  has 
thrown  out  a  valuable  practical  hint,  that  such  a  stimulus  might 
probably  succeed  in  arousing  the  system  in  cataleptic  cases. 
Electricity  has  been  also  recommended,  and  its  judicious  use 
might  probably  prove  beneficial.  Should  this  latter  remedy  be 
considered  advisable,  the  electric  aura  should,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, be  directed  across  the  chest,  in  the  direction  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  ;  and  if  not  attended  with  a  feeling  of  soreness 
too  inconvenient,  or  by  too  painful  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
it  should  then  be  carried  lengthways  in  the  channel  of  the 
nerves,  from  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  in  the  neck,  to  the  at- 
tachment of  the  diaphragm — to  that  portion  of  the  par  vagum 
immediately  below  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and  also  along 
the  course  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve,  which  distributes  in- 
numerable branches  to  those  organs  contained  within  the  thoracic 
cavity. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the 
subject,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  clothing ;  a  point  of  the 
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greatest  importance  in  the  treatment  not  only  of  muscular, 
but  of  all  other  atFections. 

The  temperature  of  the  stomach,  in  a  healthy  individual, 
is  greater  than  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  sun  in  a  summer's 
day  ;  and  this  degree  seems  from  many  experiments  to  be 
better  adapted  for  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  nutritious 
bodies,  than  is  a  higher  elevation.  Owing  to  the  temperature 
which  is  required  by  the  stomach  for  the  due  performance  of  its 
functions,  clothing  of  too  slight  and  scanty  a  nature  seems  to 
have  a  tendency  to  enfeeble  the  power  of  that  organ,  and 
observation  among  the  poor  and  needy  daily  shows  the  disad- 
vantage under  which  the  great  gastric  phenomena  are  carried 
on,  when  the  surface  of  the  body  is  chilled,  or  otherways  re- 
duced in  temperature. 

That  animal  vwol  is  the  most  suitable  protection  for  the  skin 
in  changeable  climes,  is  tolerably  evident,  by  the  circumstance 
of  that  material  being  the  general  covering  of  so  many  varie- 
ties of  the  brute  creation  which  inhabit  such  localities.  Not 
alone  analogy,  but  experience  also,  proves  that  woollen  fabrics 
worn  in  contact  with  the  human  skin  possess  many  advan- 
tages over  all  other  known  substances.  Among  these  benefits 
may  be  enumerated,  that  flannel,  Hke  every  other  woollen 
textm-e,  is  a  slow  conductor  of  external  heat  to  the  body,  and  as 
slowly  permits  its  escapeyro/w  it ;  thus  regulating  and  preserving 
a  great  uniformity  of  temperature,  under  outwardly  varying 
circumstances.  One  of  the  most  debilitating  and  dangerous 
conditions  in  which  the  human  frame  can  be  situated,  is 
when  it  is  exposed  to  great  elevation  of  temperature,  combined 
with  abundant  moisture.  The  surrounding  humidity  settling 
upon  the  surface,  impedes  the  flow  of  insensible  perspiration, 
and  condensing  upon  the  integuments,  adds  cold  to  the  already 
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obstructed  pores.  Here  the  advantages  of  flannel  are  incal- 
culable, by  permitting  the  cutaneous  vessels  to  remain  con- 
tinually free  and  open,  and  causing  them  to  perspire  with  ease 
and  freedom,  and  to  repel  too  much  encroachment  of  the  ex- 
ternal aqueous  particles  floating  so  plentifully  around 

Another  good  effect  of  flannel  consists  in  its  gentle  and  bene- 
ficial stimidus,  or  that  friction  which  it  occasions  to  the  skin, 
and  by  which,  its  innumerable  tubular  pores  are  cleansed,  or 
kept  open.  Clothed  in  flannel  we  may  perspire  without  danger, 
and  undertake  any  kind  of  bodily  exertion  without  experiencing 
disagreeable  sensations ;  not  so  if  linen  be  the  medium  en- 
gaged—this fabric  remaining  wet  upon  the  skin,  impedes  the 
cutaneous  secretion,  and  by  its  condensation  interferes,  and 
diminishes  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  If  greatly  increased,  or  even  violent  exercise  be 
taken  while  clothed  in  flannel,  perspiration  is  necessarily  aug- 
mented, but  the  oleo-saline  debris  eliminated  from  the  surface, 
is  communicated  through  the  flannel  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
skin  remains  dry,  warm,  and  comfortable.  Should  the  same 
exercise  be  undertaken  in  linen  garments,  perspiration  is  indeed 
also  increased,  but  the  perspired  matter  is  not  carried  off  into 
the  air,  but  becomes  acrid  and  inspissated,  obstructing  the  tex- 
ture with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  remaining  adherent  to  the 
cuticular  surface,  as  a  foreign  noxious  material. 

That  cotton  fabrics  worn  next  the  person  are  not  so  salutary 
in  their  operation  as  those  manufactured  of  woollen,  has  been 
long  known,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  the 
unprotective  nature  of  the  material  may  be  found  in  the  statisti- 
cal accounts  of  Scotland.  In  an  article  headed  Kirkpatrick,  it  is 
stated  that  "  the  substitution  of  cotton  textures  for  the  original 
woollen  manufactures  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  one  of  the  fer- 
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tile  sources  of  the  late  extraordinary  prevalence  of  rheumatic 
and  pulmonary  affections  in  that  district."  Doubtless  the  same 
cause  must  produce  similar  results  in  other  localities. 

It  has  been  objected  to  by  some  people,  that  flannel  worn 
next  the  skin  is  debilitating,  because  it  too  largely  increases 
the  perspiration ;  but  this  is  not  founded  on  truth,  since  per- 
spiration, so  long  as  the  skin  remains  dry,  can  neither  be  hurtful 
nor  immoderate,  as  a  greater  quantity  than  the  requirements 
of  the  system  will  not  readily  be  secreted. 

Persons  who  complain  of  cold  legs  and  feet  should  wear 
woollen  stockings  and  drawers,  as  thereby  a  more  rapid  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  engendered  in  those  parts,  by  which  may 
be  prevented  divers  uncomfortable  feelings,  and  serious  indis- 
positions, from  which,  without  these  salutary  precautions,  escape 
would  be  highly  improbable.  Many  individuals  are  prevented 
from  adopting  this  precaution,  under  the  supposition  that  the 
wearing  of  flannel  is  attended  with  uneasy  sensations — but 
should  any  inconvenience  be  experienced,  it  would  only  continue 
for  a  few  days,  for  the  cutaneous  surface  becomes  generally 
soon  accustomed  to  it.  That  the  feet  are  more  exposed  to 
the  effects  of  cold  and  damp,  as  well  as  to  stagnation  of  the 
fluids,  than  is  any  other  part  of  the  body  is  unquestionable ; 
1st.  Because  they  are  the  most  remote  from  the  central  organ  of 
the  circulation,  and  by  necessary  consequence,  the  force  and 
velocity  of  the  blood  decreases  in  proportion  to  the  distance  ; 
and  2nd.  By  reason  of  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way-  of  its 
return  to  the  heart,  owing  to  the  length  of  route  it  has  to 
travel,  as  well  as  in  being  compelled  to  flow  against  gravity.  To 
preserve  the  due  equilibrium  of  heat,  necessary  for  the  capillary 
circulation  to  be  "efficiently  carried  on,  it  is  advisable  to  maintain 
the  feet  at  a  temperature  somewhat  warmer  than  the  rest  of 
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the  body.  It  is  also  additionally  advisable  to  exclude  all  exter- 
nal moisture,  by  means  of  waterproof  shoes,  guarded  with 
gutta-percha,  or  cork  soles  for  winter  use,  or  with  elastic  horse- 
hair socks,  for  warmer  seasons. 

There  is  a  close  and  intimate  connexion  between  the  temper- 
ature of  the  extremities,  and  the  more  seemingly  important 
parts  of  the  system,  such  as  the  brain,  lungs,  heart,  stomach, 
bowels,  womb,  «S;c.  &c.  So  intimately  connected  are  the  func- 
tions of  the  viscera  with  the  skin,  that  diminution  of  the  natural 
elimination  of  effete  matter  from  the  cutaneous  surface  is  often 
followed  by  gout,  rheumatism,  dysuria,  inflammation,  and 
chronic  induration.  In  the  female,  suppression  or  retardation 
of  the  menses  is  a  frequent  occurrence  from  the  feet  being 
damp  and  cold  ;  probably  a  more  prolific  source  of  uterine  dis- 
order, than  any  other  single  cause.  Numberless  are  the 
wretched  females  in  whom  can  be  traced  the  continuance  of  years 
of  suffering  and  exhaustion,  and  should  they  be  married  the 
superadded  grief  and  mortification  of  sterility,  to  one  unlucky 
occasion  of  getting  "  wet  in  the  feet."  How  many  instances 
of  tumours,  uterine  engorgement,  leucorrhcea,  chronic  ulcera- 
tion, and  other  formidable  evils,  can  be  distinctly  dated,  from 
one  act  of  needless  imprudence  ! 

Although  the  hands  from  long  use,  and  continual  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere,  are  more  hardy  and  resistant  in  their  powers 
of  endurance,  yet  even  they  should  receive  their  due  share  of 
attention.  Warm  woollen  gloves  should  be  constantly  worn 
during  the  winter  season,  or  in  inclement  weather,  more  espe- 
cially by  the  fair  sex,  who  may  be  assured  neither  lotions,  un- 
guents or  cosmetics  are  half  so  beautifying  or  preservative  of 
colour  or  complexion,  as  warmth,  combined  with  exercise — and 
many  instances  of  roughness,  scaliness,  or  pimply  tetters  of  the 
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skin,  are  remediable  by  the  agency  of  a  suitable  temperature. 
Should,  however,  such  unsightly  appearances  be  of  an  obstinate 
painful  character,  it  will  then  of  course  be  necessary  to  apply 
more  directly  curative  remedies. 

Although  cold  too  severe,  or  too  long  continued  in  its 
application  Ts  manifestly  injurious,  on  the  other  hand,  both 
observation  and  experience  afford  ample  corroboration,  that 
immoderate  heat  relaxes  the  body,  exhausts  the  tone  of 
the  system,  and  exsiccates  and  absorbs  all  the  more  fluid 
portions  of  the  body.  Too  much  and  too  warm  additions  to 
our  usual  clothing  must  therefore  be  avoided.  Great  misap- 
prehension prevails  in  the  minds  of  many  invalids  upon  this 
point,  more  especially  among  those  predisposed  to,  or  suffering 
under  pulmonary  affections,  who  are  often  seen  in  the  very  height 
of  the  summer,  wrapped  up  in  as  many  waistcoats  and  flannels 
as  would  suffice  for  a  voyage  of  polar  discovery,  thus  seeking 
the  very  danger,  and  incurring  the  exact  risk,  which  it  has  been 
considered  so  desirable  to  avert  The  same  error  exists  in  the 
indulgence  of  an  accumulation  of  bed-clothes,  far  exceeding 
the  demands  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  the  temperature 
required.  The  judicious  practitioner  will  not  fail  to  point  out 
the  evil  results  which  may  arise  from  such  reprehensible  and 
even  dangerous  practices.  As  in  the  summer  months  particular 
care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  over-heating  the  body, 
so  in  the  changeable  season  of  autumn,  we  should  not  be  too 
lightly  clad.  In  the  morning  and  evening  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  if  practicable,  the  dress  should  be  worn  somewhat 
warmer  than  is  requisite  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  The  baneful 
practice  of  accommodating  our  clothing  to  the  punctuality  of 
the  almanac  or  the  caprice  of  fashion,  rather  than  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  our  inconstant  climate,  has  an  inevitable  tendency 
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to  lay  the  foundation,  not  alone  of  many  disagreeable  and 
melancholy  feelings,  but  even  of  dangerous  and  fatal  conse- 
quences. When  the  chills  and  boisterous  gales  of  the  autumnal 
equinox  have  made  their  periodic  visitation,  then,  although  occa- 
sional hot  and  serene  days  may  intervene,  should  the  summer  dress 
be  abandoned  for  one  of  warmer  material,  and  gradually  increased 
as  the  sternness  and  severity  of  winter  approaches.  With 
regard  to  the  warmth  of  apartments  little  need  be  observed  on 
this  head,  the  feelings  of  the  individual  will  in  general  be  the 
best  regulator  of  the  necessary  degree  of  warmth  which  should 
be  imparted  to  the  room.  Sufficient  to  say,  that  sedulously 
guarding  every  chink  and  cranny  from  the  admission  of  air  is 
decidedly  an  error,  as  by  this  procedure,  a  fresh  supply  of 
oxygen  for  the  purpose  of  respiration  is  greatly  impeded,  and 
headache,  lassitude,  and  drowsiness  almost  inevitably  ensue. 
While  eschewing,  however,  this  practice,  the  contrary  extreme 
should  be  equally  avoided,  and  stray  draughts  or  imdue  air 
cuiTents  should  be  provided  against.  For  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  temperature  of  apartments,  Arnott's  chimney  or 
window  ventilator  may  be,  either  of  them,  employed  according 
to  local  or  other  circumstances.  The  testimony  in  their  favour, 
is,  I  believe,  very  considerable. 

WTiile  on  the  subject  of  clothing,  a  few  observations  on  tight 
lacing  may  not  be  inadmissible.  This  pernicious  custom,  in 
spite  of  the  hosts  of  eloquent  pens  which  have  been  employed 
in  its  denunciation,  the  exhortations  of  the  faculty,  and  the 
increasing  good  sense  of  mankind,  has  not  yet  wholly  ceased 
among  us.  Because  our  mothers,  grandmothers,  and  great 
grandmothers,  chose  to  encase  themselves  in  a  sort  of  armour, 
alike  painful  and  inconvenient  to  the  wearer,  seems  to  be  the 
principal  reason  for  its  retention.     Truly  says  the  proverb. 
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"  Custom  is  second  nature,"  and  strong  indeed  must  be  that 
force  of  habit,  which  can  persist  in  the  retention  of  what  is 
awkward  and  unsightly,  restrictive  and  dangerous.  The  Greek 
women,  than  whom  none  could  be  more  elegant  or  graceful, 
were  unacquainted  with  these  imprisoning  contrivances,  and  I 
believe  in  no  ancient  time  did  such  self-imposed  barbarities 
exist.  In  modern  days,  all  travellers  concur  in  praising  the 
elastic  step,  the  graceful  mien,  and  general  elegance  of  tournure 
which  characterize  the  females  of  those  countries,  where  nature 
is  allowed  free  and  unimpeded  action.  Even  our  lively  neigh- 
bours the  French,  from  whom,  in  the  article  of  dress  and  in 
many  other  things  both  useful  and  ornamental,  we  so  largely 
borrow,  have  long  discarded  these  monstrous  waist-nipping 
machines,  and  have  substituted  instead,  a  soft,  compressible 
and  yielding  material,  fitting  and  adapting  itself  to  every  turn 
and  flexure  of  the  body.  The  witty  Lord  Chesterfield  re- 
marked of  some  one  whose  clothes  became  him  awkwardly  and 
with  constraint,  that  "  he  was  rather  their  prisoner  than  their 
proprietor."  So  for  centuries  have  our  fair  and  charming 
countrywomen  become  voluntary  and  eager  prisoners  to  that, 
to  which  the  words  of  the  immortal  bard  are  strictly  appli- 
cable, trite  and  hackneyed  though  they  be  : — 

"  tyrant  custom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach  than  ia  th'  observance." 

To  enumerate  all  the  dire  complaints  which  may,  have,  and 
will  accumulate  on  the  thoughtless  votaries  of  Fashion,  would  be 
to  open  wide  Pandora's  box  of  evils.  Let  us  hope  that  a  brighter 
day  is  dawning,  and  that  in  this  respect  there  really  is  "  a  good 
time  coming,"  and  that  the  common  sense  and  increasing 
knowledge  of  those  who  are  destined  to  become  the  future 
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mothers  of  the  human  race,  will  enable  them  to  throw  off  this 
cruel  and  enervating  thraldom  ;  and  the  obnoxious  articles 
themselves,  from  whose  employment,  grim  Death  has  been 
indebted  to  so  many  victims,  be  simply  ensconced  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious,  or  placed  as  interesting  additions  to  a 
national  museum. 
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SYMPATHIES  OF  THE  BRAIN  WITH  THE  REPRODUCTIVE 
AND  URINARY  ORGANS,  AND  THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  SENSE 
AND  SENSIBILITY. 

That  the  reproductive  organs,  with  the  urinary  apparatus  in 
close  contiguity  therewith,  must  partake  of  the  ordinary  patho- 
logical results,  when  unduly,  unseasonably,  or  exorbitantly  ex- 
cited, seems  a  mere  self-evident  truism  to  affirm.  Not  alone 
are  they  necessarily  subject  to  the  usual  advent  of  those  physical 
diseases  which  are  the  inheritance  of  frail  humanity,  but  also 
are  they  closely  interwoven  with  erratic  and  disordered  intellec- 
tual, as  well  as  moral  manifestations.  In  the  male  sex,  these 
morbid  associations  arise  principally,  from  real  or  fancied  impo- 
tence, or  from  nervous  exhaustion  produced  by  too  frequent, 
unnatural,  or  protracted  indulgence  in  those  sacrifices  apper- 
taining to  the  rites  of  the  Paphian  goddess  ;  and  in  the  female, 
in  addition  to  the  same  prolific  sources  of  derangement,  from 
the  peculiar  destiny  that  she  is  intended  by  nature  to  fulfil,  as 
the  futm'e  mother  of  the  human  race.  If,  from  each  or  any  of 
the  above-mentioned  causes,  the  normal  and  healthy  functions 
of  this  most  important  part  of  the  animal  economy  are  destroyed, 
or  even  deranged,  both  health  and  enjoyment  are  necessarily 

m 

lost,  or  diminished. 

In  no  disease  whatever  is  a  man  so  thoroughly  conscious  of 
his  own  pitiable  condition ;  in  none  is  he  so  much  the  victim  of 
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his  own  reflections  as  in  those  connected  with  sexual  impediments. 
Mysterious  in  their  nature,  dehcate  in  their  manifestations,  and 
secret  in  their  causes,  they  too  generally  escape  the  observation, 
or  elude  the  inquiry  of  the  practitioner ;  and,  in  truth,  it  may 
be  affirmed,  that  too  little  importance,  and  far  too  small  an 
amount  of  investigation,  have  been  bestowed  upon  these  most 
grievous  and  depressing  maladies.  By  the  unaccountable  neg- 
lect which  this  interesting  branch  of  medical  science  has  expe- 
rienced at  the  hands  of  those,  who  from  previous  education, 
physiological  knowledge,  and  social  and  moral  opportunity, 
were  obviously  most  fitted  for  its  elucidation,  it  has  been,  as  it 
were,  forced  under  the  protection  of  shameless  and  extortionate 
empirics,  who,  from  the  peculiar  delicacy  and  secrecy  under 
which  such  subjects  have  been  shrouded,  have  been  enabled  to 
amass  wealth,  from  the  threefold  miserable  victims  of  debility, 
ignorance,  and  rapacity. 

The  astonishing  effect  which  a  morbid  condition  of  the  gene- 
rative apparatus  produces  on  every  faculty  of  the  mind,  would 
seem  almost  incredible,  were  it  not  that  testimony,  unhappily 
too  abundant,  exists  of  its  truth.  With  failm-e  of  all  the  mus- 
cular powers,  with  haggard  or  bloated  countenance,  ulceration 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  dimness  and  imperfect  vision,  cold- 
ness of  the  spine,  distressing  faintness,  and  fi-equently  with  slow 
or  hectic  fever,  the  sufferer  is  dragged  down  miserably  to  an 
early  grave.  In  addition  to  this  brief  enumeration  of  the  various 
physical  disorders  to  which  he  is  subjected,  the  baneful  ravages 
upon  his  mind  are  yet  infinitely  more  deplorable.  One  of  the 
earliest  effects  experienced  in  general,  is  failure  of  memory ; 
diminution  of  sight,  hearing,  and  readiness  of  perception,  follow 
in  due  course  ;  and  impediment  or  loss  of  judgment  proceeds  in 
steady  march.    By  gloom  of  the  most  afflicting  and  melancholy 
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character  he  is  perpetually  overpowered.  Society  loses  all  its 
charms,  and  even  that  solitude  for  which  he  often  pines,  affords 
him  no  relief — there,  brooding  over  his  misfortunes,  they  be- 
come aggravated  by  the  intensity  of  his  own  miserable  reflec- 
tions. With  perpetual  restlessness  of  body,  and  anguish  and 
remorse  preying  on  his  heart,  he  either  sinks  into  a  condition  of 
physical  atrophy,  or  a  state  of  mental  idiocy  more  or  less  com- 
plete closes  the  horrid  scene  ;  unless,  goaded  on  by  desperation 
and  despair,  he  voluntarily  deprives  himself  of  his  wretched  and 
unenviable  existence. 

Deplorable  as  are  the  causes,  conditions,  and  results  of  these 
unhappy  maladies ;  truly  miserable  as  are  the  too-oft  self-im- 
molating victims  of  voluptuous  imprudence,  yet  some  drops  of 
honey  remain  at  the  bottom  of  that  Circean  cup,  so  fatally  min- 
gled with  poisonous  ingesta. 

"  Thus  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingi-edients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips." 

Full  and  complete  inquiry  into  all  the  distressing  circum- 
stances, attendant  upon  each  individual  case,  will  in  most 
instances  aflFord  ample  grounds  for  belief  in  the  curability  of 
the  presumed  impediment.  For  one  occasion  that  a  real  and 
organic  cause  is  discoverable  as  the  source  and  fountain  of  the 
evil,  at  least  a  dozen  date  their  origin  from  mental  disquietude 
alone.  Fear  of  inability  to  complete  satisfactorily,  those  oflBces 
destined  by  nature  for  the  reproduction  of  the  species,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  vital  world,  impedes  that  due  and  necessary 
association  and  consent  of  parts,  requisite  for  the  development 
of  those  intentions,  for  which  such  complex  and  special  appara- 
tus has  been  provided.    The  mind  dreading  the  impotence  of 
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the  body,  powerfully  re-acts  upon  the  muscular  and  nervous 
system,  repetition  increases  the  dissociation  of  the  material  and 
mental  phenomena ;  and  that  dejection  and  debility,  which  at 
its  outset  was  simply  owing  to  moral  infirmity,  may  become 
by  continued  repetition,  and  the  force  of  habit,  persistent,  per- 
manent, and  alas  !  too  often  incurable. 

But  I  would  repeat,  that  in  these  cases,  where  no  congenital, 
organic,  or  mechanical  defect  exists,  treatment  based  upon  sound 
physiological  views,  aided  by  mental  and  moral  discipline,  and 
by  soothing  and  conciliatory  measures,  will  be  attended  with 
almost  uniform  success. 

The  functions  of  maternity  too,  influencing,  so  greatly  as  they 
do,  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  manifestations  of  the 
female,  occasionally  produce  In  their  abnormal  or  deranged  con- 
dition, many  distressing  circumstances.  The  genesial  circle, 
which  comprehends  the  mammary,  ovarian,  and  uterine  phe- 
nomena throughout  its  periodic  phases,  is  the  medium  by  which 
are  effected  those  important  and  associated  functions  peculiar  to 
the  sphere  of  usefulness  of  woman,  more  especially  during  what 
may  be  aptly  termed  her  uterine  life. 

This  perpetual  circle  of  recurring  events,  continuing  in  ope- 
ration in  those  of  sound  and  normal  construction,  and  in  such 
whom  the  laws  of  society  enable  to  obey  the  dictates  of  nature, 
for  a  period  of  what  may  be  assumed  as  a  standard,  of  thirty 
years,  necessarily  possesses  great  and  permanent  influence.  So 
numerous  and  so  variable  are  these  operations  ;  associated  with 
so  many  sympathies  ;  appealing  to  so  many  desires  ;  responding 
to  so  many  emotions  ; — can  it  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  error 
or  irregularity  should  occasionally  exist  ?  By  the  reflex  agen- 
cies of  the  several  parts  contributing  to  this  great  circle,  they 
are  associated  and  combined  into  one  entity  of  phenomena  : 
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hence  pain,  irritation,  or  excitement,  in  one  or  other  portion, 
is  readily  conveyed  throughout  the  endless  chain.  At  the 
catamenial  periods,  the  female  is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  irre- 
gular and  conflicting  emotions,  and  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
associated  with  its  uterine  congener,  often  suffer  great  impair- 
ment during  pregnancy ;  but  more  particularly  at  a  period, 
varying  in  its  advent  after  parturition,  many  women  are  sub- 
ject to  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  more  or  less  intense  : 
in  some,  indeed,  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to  assume  a  decided 
maniacal  character.  The  disease  once  established,  may  assume 
either  the  type  of  furious  delirium,  erotic  desires,  or  moping 
melancholy  :  the  latter  of  which  is  perhaps  of  all  of  them  the 
least  susceptible  of  relief  or  cure.  Diminution  of  the  lochial 
secretions,  with  suppression  of  milk,  are  usually  attendant 
upon  these  forms  of  madness,  and  the  re-absorption  of  those 
materials  originally  secreted  for  specific  objects  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  force  and  duration  of  the  original  malady.  Even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  recovery  is  frequently 
protracted,  and  cases  of  fatal  termination  are  by  no  means 
infrequent 

The  kidneys  also,  being  so  extensively  concerned  in  the 
diminution  and  separation  of  effete  and  used-up  materials  from 
the  circulating  mass,  have  frequently  much  to  answer  for  in 
the  production  of  cerebral  disorders, — associated  as  these  glan- 
dular bodies  are  with  the  sensorium  through  nervous  associa- 
tions. 

Besides  these  lesions,  which  may  in  strictness  of  language  be 
called  chemical,  there  is  another  prolific  source  of  irritation,  of 
a  more  mechanical  nature — the  impediment  created  to  the  free 
and  complete  flow  of  urine  by  stricture  in  the  urethra,  fre- 
quently creates  great  constitutional  disturbance.    The  expul- 
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sive  force  requisite,  in  obstinate  and  long-continued  cases,  to 
propel  the  urine  through  the  dense  mechanical  impediment, 
causes  great  pressure  on  the  venous  circulation.  Not  alone  are 
all  the  muscles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bladder  and  ure- 
thra in  preternatural  activity  while  engaged  in  squeezing  out, 
as  it  were,  the  secreted  fluid,  drop  by  drop,  but  the  thoracic 
muscles,  and  even  those  of  the  throat  and  neck,  are  employed 
in  the  painful  effort.  Retardation  of  venous  blood,  in  the 
sinuses  and  larger  vessels  of  the  brain,  is  a  more  than  probable 
circumstance,  and  hence,  in  addition  to  the  perils  and  dangers 
of  the  original  disease,  is  superadded  the  tendency  to  functional, 
if  not  to  structural-  disorder  of  the  encephalon. 

Even  should  no  perceptible  injurious  result  obviously  follow 
the  vehement  and  long-continued  straining  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  purposes  of  nature,  yet  often  are  the  seeds  of  future 
destructive  processes  then  extensively  disseminated, — and  long 
after  the  complete  mechanical  obstruction  has  been  removed, 
the  dire  effects  of  the  preceding  efforts  may  be  formidably  and 
even  fatally  made  manifest. 

Strictural  obstruction  in  the  urethra  will  often  be  found,  too, 
accompanied  with  an  impossibility  of  perfect  seminal  emission — 
and  from  hence,  not  unfrequently  proceeds  impotency.  Even 
should  offspring,  unfortunately,  be  derived  from  such  a  person- 
age, it  will  generally  be  observed  to  be  puny,  and  diseased  in 
its  corporeal  parts,  and  beneath  the  standard  of  a  rational  being 
in  its  intellectual  faculties. 

Having  thus  briefly  adverted  to  the  intimate  connexion  and 
sympathy  existing  between  the  brain  and  the  genito-urinary 
organs,  and  the  melancholy  results  arising  fi'om  sensual  and 
demoralising  indulgences,  I  would  only  here  add,  that  the  most 
natural  and  efficient  antidote  against  the  occurrence  of  the 
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latter  formidable  evils  is,  early  marriage  ;  which,  by  preserving 
the  liealthfulness  of  the  body,  and  the  pm-ity  of  the  mind,  affords 
the  best  chance  of  not  only  securing  our  own  happiness,  but  also 
of  perpetuating  a  sound  progeny. 

Case — Mental  and  Physical  Exhaustion,  dependent 
UPON  Sexual  Excesses.  A  young  gentleman,  aged  22,  un- 
married, and  of  sallow  and  anxious  countenance,  came  up  from 
Birmingham  to  consult  me.  He  stated  that  his  memory  had  failed 
him  ;  that  his  powers  of  application  and  his  readiness  of  com- 
prehension were  greatly  impaired  ;  that  he  had  altogether  fallen 
into  a  state  of  mind  terribly  distressing  and  unaccountable ; 
and  that  for  some  time  past  his  life  had  been  completely  bur- 
densome. He  slept  but  little,  and  was  tormented  with  frightful 
dreams ;  he  complained  of  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  short- 
ness of  breath ;  his  tongue  was  feverish,  the  pulse  languid  and 
feeble,  the  bowels  were  torpid,  and  he  expressed  much  un- 
easiness and  a  "sinking"  sensation,  as  of  weakness,  over  the 
abdomen :  there  was  local  and  urgent  erethism,  and  the  dartos 
and  scrotum  no  longer  exhibited  their  usual  corrugated  appear- 
ance ;  the  cremaster  muscles  were  incapable  of  contraction,  and 
the  testes  themselves  were  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  hanging 
much  below  the  usual  level, — an  ordinary  symptom  of  genital 
debility.  There  existed  a  total  want  of  energy  and  inclination 
for  every  kind  of  active  exertion,  and  a  temporary  incapacity 
for  marital  duties,  though  erroneously  believed  by  him  at  the 
time,  to  be  permanent. 

Having  traced  out  the  succession,  as  well  as  the  relation,  of 
the  morbid  manifestations,  and  the  connexion  of  the  whole 
with  the  past  and  present  conditions,  I  was  of  opinion  that  all 
the  above  mental  and  bodily  derangement  jiroceeded  from 
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mastrupatio,  and  \vhich  had  been  long  indulged  in,  with  a 
perfect  ignorance  of  its  pernicious  consequences. 

Although  much  was  capable  of  being  effected  for  his  bodily 
health  by  judicious  and  well  applied  medical  treatment,  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  principally  by  kind  and  friendly  counsel, 
and  an  appeal  to  his  reason  and  religious  principles,  that  his 
mental  distress  was  to  be  overcome.  Happily  he  had  sufficient 
good  sense  and  determination  faithfully  to  carry  out  the  moral 
as  well  as  medical  directions  which  were  enjoined ;  and  he 
ultimately  recovered  He  has  since  married  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  lady,  has  had  all  his  wishes  fulfilled,  and  from 
being  one  of  the  most  dejected,  is  now  one  of  the  happiest  men 
of  my  acquaintance. 

This  case  very  strikingly  portrays  the  influence  which  a 
derangement  or  abuse  of  the  reproductive  system  exerts  upon 
the  mind,  and  also  points  out  the  necessity  of  subjecting  the  pas- 
sions to  the  discipline  of  a  chaste  and  virtuous  control,  and  more 
particularly  so  when  they  act  as  excitants  to  the  various  unnatural 
courses  which  libertinism  is  too  prone  both  to  discover  and  to  prac- 
tise. As  Dr.  Mason  Good  remarks,  "Since  there  is  no  passion 
more  debasing  than  that  of  gross  lust,  there  is  none  more  mis- 
chievous to  the  general  health  of  the  body.  It  leads  the  besotted 
slave  straight  forward  to  every  other  sensuality,  and  by  be- 
coming at  length  an  established  and  chronic  disease,  stupifies 
the  mind,  debilitates  the  body,  and  is  apt  to  terminate  in  various 
fatal  organic  diseases."  No  doubt,  indeed,  can  be  entertained, 
that  premature  or  inordinate  excitement,  and  the  excessive 
secretion  of  that  important  and  highly  elaborated  fluid,  which 
was  intended  by  nature,  not  alone  for  the  continuation  of  the 
species,  but  for  the  support  and  development  of  the  general 
structures  as  well  as  of  tlie  nervous  system,  weakens  and 
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diminishes  the  tone  of  sexual  performances ;  not  alone  debili- 
tating- the  generative  faculty,  but  the  entire  muscular  frame, 
and  ultimately  the  whole  energies  of  the  mind.  By  the  agency 
of  the  ganglionic  nervous  system,  the  digestive  apparatus,  the 
urinary  secretions,  the  muscular  apparatus,  and  the  cerebral 
functions  are  drawn  together  and  associated  in  disordered 
actions.  By  these  derangements  not  only  all  the  vital  functions 
languish,  but  they  also  betray  in  various  forms  and  associations, 
numerous  sympathetic  disorders ;  augmented  perceptibility  of 
impressions  ;  and  morbidly  increased  irritability, — whilst  nervous 
power  and  endurance  may  be  simulated,  and  even  apparently 
improved,  when  irritation  of  the  productive  organs  is  too  fre- 
quently repeated,  or  stimulated  to  "  o'erstep  the  modesty  of 
nature."  The  prevalence  of  this  class  of  affections  is  greater 
than  will  be  conceived,  and  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated,  while 
the  exclusive  system  of  education  in  which  our  youth  is  nur- 
tured, continues  to  be  adopted  by  those  under  whose  regula- 
tion such  matters  are  carried  out,  and  while  the  laws  which 
regulate  physical  organization,  and  the  causes  which  produce 
either  health  or  disease,  form  no  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
study.  So  long  as  such  mistaken  omissions  are  prevalent, 
so  long  is  there  danger  of  either  anxious  parsimony,  leading 
to  monkery  and  perpetual  vows  of  chastity,  or  a  prodigal  ex- 
penditure of  those  powers  by  which  life  is  supported.  No  extent 
of  classical  learning,  mathematical  acumen,  or  speculative 
knowledge,  can  compensate  for  a  practical  ignorance  of  the 
laws  of  health — those  laws  by  which  the  well-being  of  society  is 
perpetuated,  which  lay  the  very  foundations  of  all  merit,  morally 
and  intellectually, — consequently  of  all  that  is  truly  estimable 
and  desirable  in  life. 

In  corroboration  of  these  opinions,  the  language  of  the  late 
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Dr.  James  Johnson  is  very  explicit :  he  observes — "  That  the 
salutary  boundaries  of  indulgence  of  even  virtuous  love,  are  so  very 
unconsciously  overstepped,  as  to  occasion  a  range  of  moral  and 
physical  evil  in  the  human  race  that  would  startle  the  most 
stoical  mind,  were  that  range  faithfully  and  accurately  deli- 
neated :  ''  De  tantilla  Icetitia,  quanta  tristitia,  post  tantam 
voluptatem  quam  gravis  miseria !"  {Bern.  C.  2>.  Med.)  The 
investigation  cannot  be  publicly  conducted,  but  it  may  be  pri- 
vately prosecuted  by  the  medical  philosopher ;  and  though  a 
path  but  little  explored,  it  will  be  found  to  lead,  as  Dr.  J ohnson 
renfarks,  to  "  most  important  conclusions  in  the  development 
and  treatment  of  many  obscure  and  anomalous  diseases." 

Here  again  is  another  instance  of  the  penalty  which  the 
human  organization  pays  to  advancing  civihzation.  In  reading 
the  annals  of  ancient  Rome  as  narrated  by  the  classic  Sue- 
tonius, 

"  A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell," 

we  are  struck  with  the  excessive  salacity  and  unnatural  con- 
trivances for  lust  which  were  so  extensively  prevalent  in  those 
"  high  and  palmy  days  "  of  conquest,  literature,  and  commerce. 
With  Nsevolus  as  the  type  of  one  unnatural  debauchery,  and 
Messalina  for  another,  the  "  eternal  city  "  was  gorged  to  reple- 
tion. And  in  times  still  more  remote,  the  wickedness  of  the 
great  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  is  vividly  depicted  in 
the  inspired  pages  of  Holy  Writ.  In  casting  a  rapid  glance 
over  this  distressing  subject,  it  is  at  once  perceivable,  that  in 
ages,  and  among  races  of  ruder  and  more  simple  manners, 
libertinism  and  sensual  excesses  is  the  exception  I'ather  than 
the  rule  ;  and  that  among  the  .libelled  brute  creation,  unnatural 
provocatives,  and  feats  of  sensuality,  are  totally  unknown. 
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Case  —  Mental  Despondency  through  Sexual  Ex- 
citement. A  gentleman,  aged  27,  consulted  me  on  his 
condition.  His  complexion  was  pale  and  sallow,  with 
livid  circles  aromid  the  eyes  ;  his  countenance  was  anxious 
and  careworn ;  he  had  a  highly  nervous  temperament, 
attended  with  a  quick,  fluttering  pulse :  he  suffered  great 
mental  depression,  attended  with  frequent  sighing.  The 
functions  of  the  skin  appeared  to  he  in  a  morbid  condition, 
as  various  species  of  pimply  disorders  were  manifest,  which 
itched  and  smarted,  and  considerably  annoyed  him,  more  par- 
ticularly when  in  bed.  He  had  frequent  priapisms,  accompanied 
by  nocturnal  emissions,  and  an  irregular  condition  of  the  bowels, 
with  vitiated  secretions,  was  generally  present.  The  slightest 
bodily  exertion  was  a  som"ce  of  considerable  fatigue  ;  his  knees 
trembled  from  debility,  and  his  mind  partook  of  the  general 
exhaustion  by  which  his  corporeal  frame  was  prostrated. 

This  unhappy  sufferer  had  been  unfeelingly  informed  by  his 
late  medical  attendant,  a  man  of  rough  manners  and  petulant 
temper,  that  his  complaint  was  spermatorrhcsa,  and  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  produced  and  perpetuated  by  his  own  de- 
bauched and  demoralizing  habits.  He  assured  me,  most 
fervently  and  emphatically,  that  he  was  entu-ely  innocent 
and  undeserving  such  censm-e.  The  repetition,  however,  of 
the  severe  reflections  of  the  physician,  operating  on  a  highly 
sensitive  temperament,  so  increased  the  severity  of  his  symp- 
toms, that  he  determined  on  requesting  my  judgment  on  his 
case. 

Upon  duly  weighing  all  the  circumstances  which  had 
operated  in  producing  the  shattered  wreck  before  me,  I 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  those  symptoms  which  had 
contributed  to  his  present  state,  were  not  the  results  of  those 
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evil  habits  which  had  been  so  positively  imputed  to  him,  but 
were,  in  reality,  the  consequences  of  an  uncontrollable  excite- 
ment, dependent  upon  a  deranged  state  of  the  abdominal 
viscera.  It  was  evident  to  me  that  the  secretions  and  excre- 
tions, having  become  deranged  and  irregular,  the  disordered 
functions  had  reacted  upon,  and  had  imparted  a  morbid  ex- 
citement and  congestion  to  the  sexual  organs,  and  that  hence 
had  arisen  those  symptoms,  which  usually  mark  the  existence  of 
genuine  spermatorrhoea.  The  result  of  the  treatment  proved 
the  accuracy  of  this  opinion :  for  by  adopting  those  remedies 
which  were  calculated  to  restore  the  functions  of  the 
assimilative  organs  to  their  regular  and  normal  condition, 
all  preternatm-al  sexual  excitement  ceased,  and  my  patient 
regained,  and  has  ever  since  retained,  excellent  mental  and 
bodily  vigour. 

This  case  illustrates  how  important  it  is,  when  the  functions 
« 

of  the  reproductive  system  are  impaired,  that  we  should  direct 
our  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
aiFord  such  discipline  and  treatment  as  the  peculiarity  of  the 
circumstances  may  demand.  At  the  same  time  it  cautions  us 
to  be  on  our  guard  not  indiscriminately  to  associate  different 
maladies,  in  tracing  the  origin  of  wliich  there  is  so  great  a 
diversity  and  contrariety.  It  should  be  remarked  too,  that 
although  there  may  be  individuals  who  merit  a  degree  of 
reproof  and  severity,  and  towards  whom  the  expression  of 
sympathy  may  be  inexpedient,  yet  in  the  very  great  majority, 
the  exercise  of  kindness  and  compassion  will  not  be  misplaced. 
The  practitioner  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  his  pro- 
vince to  soothe  and  condole  with,  and  thus  to  gain  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  his  patient.  Much  of  his  success  will  be 
found  to  depend  upon  this, — Plures  sanat  in  quern  plures 
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confidunt."  Even  had  the  injudicious  practitioner  been  correct 
in  his  sm-mises  as  to  the  origin  of  the  malady,  it  surely  did  not 
constitute  any  portion  of  wisdom,  and  still  less  of  duty  on  his 
part,  to  aggi-avate  the  mental  distress  of  his  patient,  by  dwelling 
upon  the  immorality  and  evil  consequences  of  such  habits, 
beyond  what  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  repetition  : 
even  this  much,  however,  is  rarely  necessary  when  the  patient 
has  become  sufBcienfly  sensible  of  his  situation  to  apply  for 
medical  assistance.  The  gentleman  in  question,  although  very 
"  Abernethian "  in  his  demeanour,  I  believe  to  be  really 
possessed  of  kind  and  benevolent  feelings,  and  this  renders 
it  the  more  lamentable,  that  either  from  eccentric  behaviour,  or 
from  an  irascible  temper,  such  a  man  should  by  outward 
actions  do  violence  to  the  dictates  of  a  naturally  humane 
disposition. 

In  my  portfolio  are  notes  of  numerous  cases  in  which  biliary 
and  gastric  derangements,  foul  accumulations  in  the  caecum, 
and  sigmoid  flexus  of  the  colon,  piles,  painful  affections  of  the 
anus,  calculi  in  the  gall  bladder,  prostatic  irritation  and  en- 
largement, uterine  irregularities, — have  all  and  each  caused 
and  maintained  the  highest  state  of  sexual  excitement  (amount- 
ing in  the  female  to  furor  uterinus),  followed  by  general 
mental  and  bodily  exhaustion,  and  all  those  evils  which  are  the 
sequelae  of  certain  pernicious  habits,  and  to  which  they  are 
often  most  erroneously  attributed.  The  existence  of  this  un- 
natural excitement  there  is  reason  to  believe  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  irritation  in  those  parts  of  the  nervous  centres — ganglial, 
cerebral,  or  spinal — most .  intimately  related  to  the  nerves 
supplying  the  sexual  organs.  In  acute  and  febrile  disorders 
implicating  the  whole  frame,  the  sexual  feelings  and  desires 
are  rarely  increased,  unless  during  convalescence  ;  and  in  some 
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diseases,  such  as  diabetes,  severe  influenza,  dropsies,  melan- 
choly, insanity,  &c.,  the  sexual  desire,  instead  of  being'  aug- 
mented, is  generally  lost ;  though  in  that  prevalent  and  fatal 
form  of  scrophula,  called  consumption,  I  have  frequently  noticed 
it  to  be  morbidly  increased. 

These  forms  of  sympathetic  affections  are  scarcely  alluded  to 
by  medical  writers,  whose  great  mistake  is  found  to  be,  in 
what  Lord  Bacon  was  wont  to  term  "  hasty  generalization" — 
as  well  as  the  absence  of  inductive  reasoning  in  their  statements. 
But  I  would  again  urge  upon  my  readers,  that  in  these,  as  in 
the  ordinary  run  of  cases,  it  is  principally  by  ascertaining  the 
alterations  first  induced  in  the  functions  of  important  organs, 
and  the  succession  of  morbid  actions  resulting  therefrom,  that 
the  practitioner  will  be  enabled  to  form  rational  or  successful 
modes  of  cure.  This  subject,  which  has  long  engaged  my 
attention,  is  particularly  interesting  and  important, — for  much 
remains  for  future  discovery,  in  respect  to  the  connexion  of  the 
reproductive  secretions,  not  only  with  the  functions  of  the  brain, 
but  with  the  general  condition  of  mental  and  bodily  health, — 
and  I  should  experience  much  gratification  to  find  that  it  re- 
ceived from  the  profession  generally  more  consideration  than 
has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it, — ^for  it  is  obvious,  that  too 
much  caxe  or  nicety  cannot  be  employed  in  tracing  out  the 
diversified  forms,  appearances,  and  distinctions  which  sometimes 
characterise  their  delicate  and  anxious  conditions. 

Cases  similar  to  that  described  in  the  following  letter  are 
continually  presenting  themselves  to  my  notice. 

"  March  12th,  1847. 
"  Dear  Sir, — I  wish  to  consult  you  upon  my  case.    I  am 
aged  24,  of  a  light  complexion,  middle  height,  and  spai'e  make 
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— of  a  naturally  nervous  and  anxious  temperament.  My  busi- 
ness is  that  of  a  solicitor,  being  in  partnership  with  my  father 
(upon  whom  you  professionally  attended  when  he  lived  in 
London),  and  by  whose  directions  I  apply  for  your  advice  and 
assistance. 

"  My  general  habits  of  life  are  strictly  temperate.  I  have 
not  lost  flesh,  but  always  suffer  from  great  bodily  weakness, 
more  especially  about  the  knees  (which  are  a  little  enlarged), 
loins,  and  back.  My  eyes  are  weak  and  bloodshot, — a  mist 
with  strange  figures  appears  to  be  constantly  floating  before 
them,  and  my  vision  is  so  imperfect  that  I  fear  I  may  lose  it 
altogether.  I  also  experience  a  peculiar  sort  of  humming  or 
buzzing  in  the  ears,  especially  on  the  right  side,  which  often 
occasions  deafness,  more  particularly  when  I  am  suffering  from 
a  cold.  My  friends  tell  me  that  I  have  become  very  reserved, 
dull,  and  changed  in  my  manners : — I  dare  say  they  are  right, 
for  I  have  a  great  dislike  to  society,  and  my  feelings  generally 
are,  I  fear,  somewhat  of  the  misanthropical  order.  In  fact, 
dear  Sir,  I  feel  so  indolent,  languid,  and  awfully  dejected  in 
mind,  so  weary  of  myself  and  the  world,  that  I  often  pray  for 
death,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  heinousness  of  the  crime,  I 
should  have  long  since  terminated  my  existence.    *     *  * 

"  March  11th. — I  began  this  letter  five  days  ago,  but  had 
not  sufficient  energy  of  mind  to  complete  it.  I  now  resume  my 
task."  (Dm-ing  this  interval  I  had  received  a  letter  from  the 
father  of  this  patient,  stating  that  he  was  in  a  more  than 
usually  excited  and  pitiable  state  of  mind.) 

"  My  bowels  are  tolerably  regular  and  my  appetite  is  pretty 
good,  but  I  fancy  that  what  I  take  does  not  properly  nourish 
me,  for  I  constantly  suffer  from  debility,  heartburn,  acidity, 
flatulency,  and  a  Curious  '  gnawing '  sensation  at  the  stomach. 
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My  nights  arc  very  restless,  and  arc  sometimes  disturbed  by 
fearful  illusions  and  by  seminal  emissions,  which  I  was  told  by 
an  experienced  physician,  an  old  friend  of  my  family  (now 
deceased),  are  the  consequences  of  a  certain  baneful  habit  to 
which  I  have  unfortunately  addicted  myself  Since  losing  my 
medical  friend  I  have  been  ordered  a  variety  of  tonics,  and  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  latterly  been  taking  large  quan- 
tities of  an  advertised  and  much-vaunted  nostrum,  which  I 
have  good  reason  to  believe  has  by  its  stimulating  effects,  still 
further  enervated  and  injured  my  system. 

"  I  have  now  candidly  stated  my  case,  and  I  am  sure,  from 
what  I  have  heard  of  you  from  my  father,  that  you  will  as 
unreservedly  tell  me  whether  you  consider  my  aUraent  amenable 
to  medical  treatment  or  not. 

"  I  am,  &c.. 


My  reply  to  this  letter  was  to  the  elTect  that  medical  aid, 
combined  with  moral  treatment,  would  in  all  human  probability 
do  every  tiling  for  him.  He  implicitly  followed  my  injunctions 
in  every  respect,  which  were  of  the  same  plan  as  successfully 
carried  out  and  detailed  in  former  cases,  and  he  soon  was 
quite  restored  to  health ;  he  is  now  married,  robust  and 
happy,  in  the  midst  of  quite  a  "  colony  "  (as  he  jokingly  ex- 
presses it)  of  little  representatives. 

In  reference  to  this  case,  I  would  observe  that  too  much 
attention  is  often  given  to  the  single  circumstance  of  debility ; 
hence  most  patients  are  saturated  with  wine  and  tonics  until 
many  of  the  symptoms  are  induced,  which  it  was  the  professed 
object  to  relieve.  In  all  instances  the  most  careful  inquiries 
should  be  instituted,  as  to  the  real  and  latent  causes  of  debility, 
and  our  principal  aim  should  be,  to  build  the  foundation  of  a 
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really  sound  and  healthy,  instead  of  a  false  and  emng  excita- 
bility. In  the  administration,  therefore,  of  stimulants,  the 
effects  on  the  circulation  should  be  carefully  watched.  If  the 
quickened  and  feeble  pulse  is  diminished  in  frequency  and 
rendered  more  firm  and  elastic,  then  are  their  effects  most 
beneficial ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  flurried  circulation 
is  rendered  more  rapid  and  feeble  than  before,  the  artificial 
excitement  thus  imparted  is  neither  durable  nor  healthy,  and  is 
soon  succeeded  by  a  state  of  collapse,  augmented  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  previous  excitability  ; — thus,  necessarily  a 
formidable  addition  to  the  original  evil  is  superadded. 

From  an  analysis  of  the  various  pretended  specifics,  so 
unblushingly  advertised  by  a  legion  of  obscene  empirics,  it  has 
been  found  that  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  modifications  of 
alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine,  diluted  and  flavoured  with  extraneous 
matters,  according  to  the  interest  of  caprice  or  avarice.  The 
administration  of  such  drams,  for  no  other  name  will  express 
their  pernicious  nature,  may,  and  doubtless  often  does  for  a 
brief  period,  arouse  the  misguided  and  debilitated  victim  from 
his  lethargic  state  ;  but  in  lieu  of  permanently  allaying  excita- 
bility, or  of  imparting  real  power,  they  contribute  only  to 
inflame  the  passions,  and  still  further  to  excite  the  too-readily 
yielding  vicious  propensities,  the  unsatisfied  reiteration  of 
which,  ultimately  produces  a  total  wreck  of  mind  as  well  as 
body.  Several  unfortunate  patients  of  this  class  were  admitted 
during  the  time  that  I  was  oflficially  connected  with  a  lunatic 
establishment,  some  of  whom  had  been  rendered  insane,  and 
incurably  so,  by  a  persistent  use  of  these  deleterious  nostrums. 

In  this  case — and  the  same  fact  will  be  often  noticed  in  other 
forms  of  nervous  excitement  and  exhaustion — scarcely  a  function 
of  life  was  adequately  performed  ;  every  sense  appeared  to  be 
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perverted;  the  sight, the  hearing,  the  taste,  the  touch  and  feeling, 
being  all  morbidly  deranged.  The  functions  of  all  these  senses 
are  mainly  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of  the  encephalon  for 
their  perfection  and  activity,  and  in  none  of  them  is  this  truth 
more  apparent  than  in  that  of  sight.  The  various  degi'ees  of 
contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  as  exhibiting  certain  ab- 
normal pathological  conditions  of  the  brain,  is  a  very  familiar 
illustration.  Immobility,  or  loss  of  power  to  move  the  ball  of 
the  eye,  and  consequently  to  adapt  its  focal  distance  to  the  range 
of  external  objects,  is  a  sign  indicative  of  formidable  mischief 
vrithiu  the  cranium,  more  or  less  attendant  upon  softening  of  the 
brain  substance,  congestion,  paralysis,  or  catalepsy.  Strabismus 
is  commonly  associated  with  hydrocephalus ;  and  amaurosis 
betrays  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  roots,  or  associations  of  the 
optic  nerves.  Increased  or  diminished  sensibility  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  light,  double  vision,  muscse  volitantes,  spectral  illusions, 
and  numerous  other  morbid  phenomena  connected  with  the 
visual  orb,  are  all  indicative  of,  and  derive  their  origin  from, 
structural  lesion  or  impaired  function  of  some  portion  of  the 
brain  or  optic  nerve.  These  deranged  sensations  are  sometimes 
the  result  of  an  inflammatory  process,  but  are  chiefly  owing  to 
morbid  states  of  the  sensibility  of  the  organ  of  vision,  excited 
into  action  by  a  similar  condition  in  the  gastric  nerves.  I  have 
before  me  minutes  of  several  cases — occurring  in  nervous  pa- 
tients— of  cloudy,  indistinct,  or  total  deprivation  of  sight,  which 
have  fallen  under  my  observation,  and  have  been  successfully 
treated  by  a  removal  of  the  remote  irritation  by  which  they  were 
originally  produced. 

Optical  delusions  are  of  frequent  occurrence  among  the 
nervous  and  hypochondriacal,  surrounding  objects  appearing  to 
move  in  a  circular  direction — sometimes  their  perpendicular  po- 
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sitlon  seeming  to  be  inverted,  and  occasionally  becoming 
doubled  or  relatively  increased  in  number.  Insects  flying 
before  the  eyes,  and  misty  and  other  erratic  sensations, 
often  assume  the  semblance  of  reality.  These  illusory  forms 
may  be  appropriately  termed  functional  amaurosis.  My  late 
kind  friend,  Mr.  Tyrrell,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  (who  attended 
me  many  years  ago  in  a  frightful  attack  of  Rheumatic  Iritis, 
and  to  whose  skill  I  am  indebted,  under  Providence,  for  the 
blessing  of  sight),  considered  that  this  species  of  disorder  de- 
pends upon  an  irregular  condition  of  the  cerebral  circulation, 
sympathetic  with  gastric  or  hepatic  irritation  and  derangement. 
In  his  admirable  work*  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  Mr.  T. 
remarks,  "  I  have  myself  experienced  this  affection  on  several 
occasions.  Before  the  age  of  puberty,  I  was  the  subject  of  its 
attack  two  or  three  times,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  adult 
period  they  became  of  more  frequent  occurrence  ;  but  latterly 
they  have  been  of  rare  occurrence."  *  *  *  "In  my  case, 
the  amaurosis  has  always  preceded  the  attendant  headache  and 
nausea,  and  has  been  evidently  caused  by  gastric  irritation." 
Many  years  ago,  I  attended  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Byatt  G. 
Walker,  surgeon,  late  of  Colchester,  a  remarkable  case  of  total 
blindness  (hysteric  amaurosis),  occurring  in  an  unmarried  fe- 
male, aged  about  twenty-two  years.  The  complaint  was  accom- 
panied with  hysterical  fits,  loss  of  voice,  and  other  anomalous 
symptoms,  together  with  much  intestinal  and  uterine  irritation. 

*  The  premature  decease  of  this  talented  and  truly  estimable  man 
occuiTed — very  shortly  after  he  had  iniblished  this  treatise — under  pecu- 
liarly distressing  circumstances.  He  was  attending  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
and  in  the  act  of  bidding  for  an  estate — the  attainment  of  which  had  been 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life — when  he  suddenly  fell  and  ex]jired. 
Disease  of  the  heart  was  the  cause  of  death.  Jieqwicscat  m  pace.  Tlie 
world  could  ill  afford  to  lose  so  good  a  man. 
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By  carefully  regulating  and  improving  the  various  Secretions, 
and  by  eliciting  electric  sparks  from  the  eyelids  and  parts 
around  the  orbit,  she  quite  recovered  her  eyesight  and  general 
health. 

In  some  cases  of  nervous  irritability,  spectres  and  apparitions 
present  themselves  (as  already  noticed  in  several  cases).  In 
such  instances  it  will  generally  be  observed,  that  those  images 
are  most  frequently  recalled  to  the  mind  which  have  been  fami- 
liarised on  more  sane  and  ordinary  occasions.  Even  healthy 
individuals,  endowed  with  intellects  of  an  acute  and  powerful 
order,  are  occasionally  subject  to  delusions  of  this  kind,  either 
from  too  long-continued  and  uninterrupted  attention  to  some 
absorbing  and  highly  interesting  subject,  or  from  irregulai'ity  of 
diet  or  impairment  of  digestion,  conveying  false  or  enfeebled 
impressions  throughout  the  course  of  the  nervous  channels.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  when  laboriously  occupied  in 
the  compilation  of  his  Dictionary,  was  wont  to  imagine  that 
his  mother,  who  had  been  dead  for  many  years,  was  continually 
presenting  herself  before  him  and  exclaiming  "  Sam  !  "  Seve- 
ral like  instances  are  related  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  "  De- 
monology  and  Witchcraft ;"  by  Sir  David  Brewster  in  his 
treatise  on  "  Natural  Magic ; "  and  in  a  more  recent  work, 
"  The  Night  Side  of  Nature,"  by  Mrs.  Crowe,  similar  cases  are 
recorded,  and  appropriately  discussed. 

In  the  organ  of  hearing  the  same  phenomena  are  observable. 
Noises  in  the  ears,  acuteness  or  diminished  sensibiUty  to  sound 
and  pain,  are  generally  produced  by  inflammation  or  torpor  of 
the  auditory  apparatus,  or  that  portion  of  the  brain  connected 
therewith.  This  obtuseness  of  the  faculty  of  hearing  was  ex- 
emplified in  the  case  of  Cowper,  who,  when  writing  to  a  friend, 
says,  "  I  liave  a  perpetual  din  in  my  head,  and  though  I  am 
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not  deaf,  hear  nothing,  neither  my  own  voice  nor  that  of  others.  I 
am  under  a  tub,  from  which  tub  accept  my  best  love."  Few 
nervous  people,  as  well  as  Cowper,  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be 
"  under  a  tub,"  and  cannot  perfectly  understand  and  sympathise 
with  this  poetic  and  morbidly  imaginative  invalid  in  those  afflict- 
ing and  despondent  feelings  to  which  he  so  eloquently  refers 
in  various  pages  of  his  immortal  works. 

Acuteness,  perversion,  or  loss  of  smell,  in  the  same  manner, 
bears  an  intimate  relation  with  the  brain.  Acuteness  of  smell 
(hyperosmia)  is  often  observed  at  the  commencement  of  inflam- 
mation, or  derangement  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  or  of 
fevei-s,  and  also  in  hysterical,  uterine,  and  hypochondriacal 
affections.  Want  of  smell  (anosmia)  is  also  often  occasioned 
by  the  same  causes  ;  and  a  perversion  of  this  sense  not  unusually 
precedes  the  accession  of  mania  or  delirium.  - 

The  lesions  of  taste  are  amenable  to  the  same  general  laws. 
Taste,  like  the  other  senses,  often  misleads  nervous  patients. 
As  it  has  been  elsewhere  remarked,  the  digestive  functions  are 
almost  always  either  primarily  or  secondarily  affected  in  mental 
ailments.  From  this  circumstance  an  unpleasant  or  disgusting 
flavour  is  often  experienced  after  partaking  of  food,  which  some- 
times causes  a  suspicion  that  those  articles  of  diet  of  which  it  con- 
sisted have  been  poisoned,  or  at  least  improperly  tampered  with. 

As  affording  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  sympathetic  combi- 
nation of  the  various  special  nerves,  may  be  mentioned  the 
well-known  circumstance,  that  by  closing  the  eyes,  and  remain- 
ing ignorant  of  the  quality  or  nature  of  the  morsel  then  under- 
going mastication,  the  nicer  gradations  of  the  sense  of  taste 
become  insensible  to  the  palate,  and  the  various  kinds  of  meat 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

The  sense  of  feeling  too  is  commonly  perverted.    A  siraula- 
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tion  as  of  insects  crawling  about  the  body,  or  a  trickling  of 
cold  water  down  the  back,  is  often  complained  of ;  and  also  a 
tingling  irritation,  followed  up  by  transient  numbness,  hi  some 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  arms  and  legs,  but  frequently 
extending  to  every  part  of  the  body,  accompanied  by  partial  or 
general  trembling  and  inability  to  restrain  muscular  irregu- 
larities, are  often  apt  to  occur  in  persons  suffering  under  nervous 
debility.  Various  fevers,  also,  will  occasionally  produce  much 
change  in  the  ordinary  sensibility  of  parts :  the  peculiar  rest- 
lessness of  advanced  pregnancy,  itching  and  tickling  sensations 
without  apparent  cause,  and  that  anxious  state  of  feeling  at- 
tendant upon  disease  of  the  heart,  are  illustrations  of  the  same 
form  of  perversion.  Unusual  cold,  or  a  feeling  of  increased 
temperature,  when  no  external  agency  is  perceptible  sufficient 
to  account  for  their  presence,  are  operations  of  the  same  ab- 
normal state  of  feeling  ;  and  pain  existing  in  regions  far  remote 
from  the  actual  structural  disease,  is  a  constantly  recurring 
circumstance. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  medical  science,  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  these  functional  phenomena  ;  for  where, 
and  in  what  particular  portion  of  the  brain,  is  the  seat  of  sensi- 
bility, has  been  ever  doubtful,  and  still  remains  in  great  mea- 
sure a  matter  of  conjecture.  That  it  has  connexion  with  some 
integral  part  at  or  near  the  basis  of  the  cerebral  mass  is  the 
most  probable  assumption.  From  observations  on  men,  and 
from  numerous  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  additional 
force  is  given  to  this  opinion.  The  experiments  of  Flourens 
and  others  have  shown  that  birds  and  small  animals  will  bear 
the  removal  of  successive  slices  from  the  upper  surface  of  the 
brain  downwards,  or  in  a  lateral  direction,  to  a  xery  consider- 
able extent,  without  becoming  visibly  affected,  either  in  expres- 
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sion  of  acute  pain,  or  in  the  impairment  of  intellectual  or  in- 
stinctive powers.  When,  however,  the  scalpel  has  arrived  at 
the  vieduUa  oblongata,  this  apparent  immunity  no  longer 
exists.  The  subject  of  experiment  betrays  great  disturbance, 
both  in  its  motive  powers  and  in  its  cerebral  manifestations,  and 
death  very  speedily  follows  upon  the  operation.  Whether  or 
no  a  real  nervous  fluid,  though  unseen  in  its  constituent  quali- 
ties, is  conveyed  through  the  trunks  and  ramifications  of  the 
nerve  tissue,  is  not  satisfactorily  determined ;  but  analogy  bears 
out  the  inference  ;  and  a  current  of  some  kind,  similar  in  its 
properties  to  the  electro-galvanic  force,  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  vehicle.  By  virtue  of  this  hypothesis,  many  phenomena 
are  capable  of  some  rational  explanation ;  among  which  may 
be  mentioned,  those  complications  which  are  more  particularly 
comprised  imder  the  denomination  by  which  this  chapter  is 
headed. 

Case — Insanity  produced  by  Mastupratio.  A  gentleman, 
aged  30,  was  admitted  into  my  asylum,  labouring  under  great 
mental  and  bodily  exhaustion.  He  was  pallid,  emaciated,  and 
generally  out  of  health.  For  the  two  previous  years,  he  had 
fancied  that  he  was  impuissant,  and  he  had  always  exhibited 
the  greatest  aversion  to  female  society;  he  was  selfish  to  a 
degree,  suspicious  of  everybody,  and,  in  fact,  his  dejection  of 
spirits  was  so  associated  with  perverted  feelings,  that  he  con- 
verted every  kind  act  or  expression  into  a  design  to  injure  or 
insult  him. 

He  entertained  a  variety  of  other  morbid  delusions,  the  most 
inveterate  and  unconquerable  of  which  was  displayed  upon 
rising  from  his  bed,  when  he  used  to  hold  up  his  clothes, 
look  steadfastly  and  earnestly  at  them  with  a  terrified  mien 
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and  countenance,  and  then  declare  that  they  did  not  belong 
to  him,  that  he  had  not  sufficient  fortitude  to  put  them  on 
— and  that  the  consequence  of  so  doing  would  be  ruinous  to  him. 
This  scene  was  regularly  performed  each  succeeding  morning. 
He  had  been  previously  confined  for  one  year  at  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  and  for  a  similar  period  at  St.  Luke's,  to  the  medical 
officers  of  which  the  particulars  are  well  known.  After  much 
investigation  into  this  case,  I  discovered  that  the  real  exciting 
and  maintaining  cause  of  this  long-continued  mental  and  bodily 
disturbance  consisted  in  the  constant  indulgence  of  certain  evil 
habits ;  and  the  treatment  was  shaped  accordingly.  The  cure 
was  very  obstinate,  from  different  circumstances,  over  which  I 
had  not  entire  control ;  but  eventually  he  was  restored  to  health 
and  to  his  friends.  I  have  since  heard  that  he  is  about  to  be 
married.  My  worthy  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Hayman,  of  Mailing, 
Kent,  will  remember  this  interesting  case. 

The  above  case  affords  a  type  of  a  large  class  of  diseases — 
alas !  unhappily  too  prevalent,  and  of  which  I  regret  to  add 
that  my  note-book  is  already  too  full.  Not  alone  do  all  the 
bodily  and  material  functions  succumb  to  the  benumbing  and 
paralysing  influence  of  such  unnatural  desires ;  not  only  are  all 
the  various  functional  operations  impeded,  vitiated,  or  suspended, 
but,  far  worse,  are  manifested  direful  effects  upon  the  mind ; 
selfishness  of  the  most  intense  nature  is  necessarily  engendered ; 
and  that  reciprocal  love  and  true  commingling  of  souls,  which 
it  has  been  the  wise  and  beneficent  intention  of  Nature  to  effect 
and  perpetuate,  by  rendering  the  productive  phenomena  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  finest  and  holiest  emotions  which  the 
soul  is  capable  of  experiencing,  is  rendered  vague,  futile,  and 
even  impossible.  Repetition  of  excitement  demands  renewal : 
hence,  disappointment,  moroseuess,  anxiety,  and  gloom  cast 
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their  darkening  clouds  over  the  future.  By  the  absorbing  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  impuissance,  and  by  the  melancholy  fore- 
bodings by  which  the  subject  of  marriage  is  encircled,  he  dares 
not  venture  on  such  fearful  trials ;  nor  is  he  susceptible,  even  in 
sentiment,  of  that  state  of  earthly  happiness  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  the  poet  Milton— 

"  Pei-petual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets. 

***** 

Hail,  wedded  love !  mysterious  law,  true  source 

Of  human  offspring,  sole  pro^jriety 

In  Paradise,  of  all  things  common  else. 

Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings  ; 
Reigns  hei'e  and  revels." 

On  this  important  and  interesting  subject  there  is  much 
room  for  speculation.;  and  not  the  least  curious  would  be  the 
investigation,  in  reference  to  the  topics  now  under  elucidation, 
of  the  secret  characters  of  those  individuals  who  have  been  pro- 
minently known  as  celihataires,  woman-haters,  or  misanthropes. 
Opinions  have  been  formed,  and  apparently  with  much  truth, 
that  men  like  Scipio,  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  Xenocrates,  and 
others  who  have  shown  an  utter  insensibility  to  female  charms, 
have  realized  in  their  wrecked  and  miserable  sensations,  that  they 
were  physically  incapable  of  performing  the  marital  duties.  In 
the  instance  of  that  justly  celebrated  pohtical  writer  and  .poet, 
Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  it  has  been  strongly  sus- 
pected, and  not  without  fair  evidence  on  which  to  rest  the  sup- 
position, that  he  was  fully  alive  to  his  own  physical  infirmi- 
ties and  defects.  Hence  his  gross,  heartless,  and  unusual 
behaviour  to  two  young  ladies  of  beauty  and  accomplishments, 
poetically  designated  as  "  Stella"  and  "  Vanessa,"  who  were 
deeply  enamoured  both  with  his  person  and  his  talents,  but 
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whose  melancholy  history  is  too  well  known,  and  has  too  often 
formed  the  exciting  theme  of  the  biogi'apher  or  the  novelist,  to 
require  more  than  a  passing  allusion  in  this  place. 

With  many  similar  cases  which  have  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation have  been  connected  some  curious  and  starthng  facts, 
but  they  are  of  too  dehcate  a  nature  to  be  fully  discussed  in  a 
work  which  may  probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  general  as 
well  as  professional  reader.  The  subject,  however,  is  so  im- 
portant, that  a  few  cursory  remarks  are  indispensable  in  a 
treatise  like  the  present. 

The  mode  of  treatment  usually  pursued  by  me  in  these  la- 
mentable cases,  consists  in  soothing  and  tranquillizing  the  mind 
— by  enjoining  a  strict  removal  from  all  soiu-ces  of  excitement ;  by 
absolutely  forbidding  the  perusal  of  all  books  of  an  inflammatory 
tendency  ;  by  necessitating  a  total  abandonment  of  all  those  prac- 
tices, the  persistence  in  which  is  usually  the  cause  of  this  de- 
plorable condition ;  by  diverting  the  attention  to  subjects  of 
interest ;  by  encouraging  an  application  to  literature,  to  music, 
and  the  fine  arts ;  and  by  strict  attention  to  diet  and  regimen. 
With  regard  to  the  purely  medicinal  treatment,  the  cold  hip 
bath,  with  frequent  cold  saline  afinsions,  due  regulation  of  the 
bowels,  with  mild  ferruginous  tonics,  are  among  the  principal 
means  upon  which  I  rely. 

Under  this  plan  of  procedure,  gradual  but  steady  improve- 
ment will  usually  be  effected  in  the  physical  condition  ;  and,  as 
may  be  readily  imagined,  the  mind  will  not  be  slow  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  corporeal  advance. 

It  is  my  full  and  entire  persuasion,  that  the  far  greater  number 
of  cases  of  sexual  incapability  have  their  origin  in  mental  dis- 
quietude, and  the  fear  entertained  by  patients  that  they  shall  not 
be  found  equal  to  the  duties  expected  of  them.    Thus  a  state  of 
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anxiety  and  doubt  is  engendered,  which  is  fatal  to  the  due  per- 
formance of  functions  which  demand  perfect  ease,  with  an  entire 
conviction  of  certainty  in  their  fulfilment.  That  this  opinion 
has  a  strong  foundation  in  truth  is,  I  think,  evidenced  by  ob- 
servations upon  the  lower  animals,  in  whom,  from  defect  of 
imagination,  or  from  paucity  of  mental  phenomena,  no  such  in- 
capabilities are  found  to  exist. 

But,  although  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  rarely  to  meet 
with  cases  which  have  not  been  found  to  succumb  to  prompt  and 
rational  modes  of  treatment,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  some- 
times the  wretched  victim  of  secret  habits  will  not  escape  a 
fearful  (although  tardy,  it  may  be)  retribution, — ^more  especially 
should  he,  as  in  the  following  deplorable  case,  disregard  all 
warning,  continue  to  addict  himself  to  their  baneful  influences, 
and  to  employ  unnatural  provocatives  for  their  enjoyment. 

Case — Mental  and  Physical  Prostration — Mastu- 
PRATio.  I  was  called  in  consultation,  about  twelve  years  ago, 
by  the  friends  of  a  young  man,  aged  21  years  (although 
seemingly  double  that  age),  well  built,  originally  of  good  con- 
stitution, and  born  of  healthy  parents.  I  was  told  that,  for 
several  years  past,  he  had  constantly  complained  of  a  diminu- 
tion of  strength  and  intellectual  power,  want  .  of  refreshing 
sleep,  horrible  dreams,  a  constant  depression  of  spirits,  and 
fits  of  abstraction.  During  this  time,  he  had  pertinaciously  re- 
fused to  receive  proper  medical  aid,  but  constantly  plied  himself 
with  those  horrible  quack  stimulants,  to  the  evil  effects  of  which 
I  have  before  adverted.  He  had  been  engaged  in  a  merchant's 
counting-house,  but  had  been  compelled,  about  nine  months 
previously  to  my  first  visit,  to  relinquish  his  situation,  from  in- 
ability to  perform  the  requisite  official  duties.    His  mental 
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condition,  shortly  after  this  period,  rendered  him  not  only 
unable  to  pursue  any  employment,  but  even  to  anmse  himself 
with  any  occupation ;  and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  fruitless  repining,  impotent  rage,  and  paroxysms  of  despair. 
His  face  was  now  pallid,  his  cheeks  sunken,  and  a  dark  areola 
extended  around  the  eyes  ;  his  head  was  nearly  bald,  from  de- 
ficiency of  nourishment  in  the  hair ;  his  aspect  was  wild,  and 
impressive  of  the  most  hideous  and  ferocious  sentiments ; 
the  power  of  judgment  and  reflection  was  almost  entirely  lost ; 
and  all  the  senses  were  more  or  less  deteriorated.  In  short,  he 
was  bowed  down  and  completely  prostrated  under  moping 
melancholy  and  physical  suflFering,  and  altogether  presented  a 
fearful  wreck  both  in  mind  and  body. 

From  the  age  of  fourteen  years  had  this  unfortunate  patient 
persistently  indulged  in  libidinous  habits,  to  which,  it  was  too 
painfully  evident,  his  present  lamentable  condition  was  solely 
attributable.  Spermatorrhceal  effluxions  were  now  involuntarily 
emitted,  both  day  and  night ;  a  total  want  of  erectile  power 
existed,  with  every  symptom  of  aparesis,  or  paralysis  of  the 
local  nerves ;  the  whole  sexual  organisation  was,  in  fact,  irre- 
parably broken  up.  Poor  mistaken  fellow !  he  now  earnestly 
sought  medical  assistance  ;  but  the  time  was  past  for  any  reme- 
dial treatment  to  do  more  than  alleviate  those  sufferings,  which, 
happily  for  him,  an  epileptic  seizure  speedily  terminated. 

The  intimate  connexion  of  the  brain  with  the  functions  of  sense 
and  sensibility  is  strongly  exhibited  in  the  following  : — 

Case — Mental  Derangement — Epilepsy.  In  the  year 
1847  I  was  hastily  summoned  to  visit  a  gentleman  who  had 
fallen  into  what  was  described  as  being  '  a  fit.'  He  had  been 
for  a  few  months  previously,  under  my  care  for  an  attack  of 
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jaundice,  fi'om  which  he  had  apparently  entirely  recovered. 
His  wife  informed  me  that  he  had  received  a  letter  that  morn- 
ing while  taking  his  breakfast,  announcing  the  sudden  death  of 
a  beloved  sister.  The  unexpectedness  of  the  shock  caused  him 
to  fall  from  his  chair  to  the  ground,  and  he  remained  for  two 
or  three  minutes  in  a  state  of  complete  rigidity,  followed  by 
violent  convulsions  of  the  visage,  and  contortions  of  the  limbs. 
The  tongue  was  much  swollen,  and  thrust  out  between  the  teeth ; 
the  breathing  was  stertorous ;  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  in 
violent  action,  producing  a  most  hideous  expression  of  counte- 
nance— the  extreme  duration  of  which  was  about  five  minutes. 
Upon  my  arrival,  I  found  him  lying  on  the  sofa,  and  restored 
to  a  slight  degree  of  consciousness,  but  he  had  not  regained  the 
power  of  articulation.  The  countenance,  which  previously  to 
the  attack  had  presented  its  usual  appearance,  now  exhibited  a 
jaundiced  hue  ;  the  eyes  were  swollen,  prominent,  and  unsteady  ; 
the  respiration  was  unusually  rapid,  though  the  pulse  was  slow 
and  languid ;  the  action  of  the  heart  was  loud  and  irregular, 
attended  with  much  throbbing  of  the  carotids,  and  a  peculiar 
twitching  of  the  fingers ;  and  spasmodic  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  was  observable. 

In  several  former  attacks  of  illness,  for  which  I  had  at- 
tended this  patient — who  was  a  man  of  a  highly  nervous  tem- 
perament, and  of  extremely  delicate  constitution — there  always 
appeared  to  exist  in  him  a  latent  predisposition  to  epilepsy ;  he 
would  frequently  remark  that  he  felt,  on  stooping,  a  peculiar 
dizziness  of  the  head  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  descending 
some  stairs,  his  foot  slipped,  causing  him  to  experience  a  sensa- 
tion of  concussion  of  the  brain,  which  was  attended  for  several 
days  afterwards  with  a  palpitation  of  the  heart ;  a  tightness  and 
sensation  of  oppression  over  the  frontal  region,  accompanied 
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with  noise  and  singing  in  the  eai'S.  For  a  lengthened  period 
after  this  event,  he  was  a  constant  sufferer  from  frightful  dreams, 
and  appalling  visions,  which  circumstances  I  have  frequently 
observed  to  prove  the  harbingers  of  epileptic  disease.  All  this 
train  of  symptoms,  however,  had  nearly  disappeared  at  the  time 
when  the  fit  occurred,  and  it  is  probable  that,  by  strict  attention 
to  his  general  health,  he  might  have  escaped  such  seizure,  had 
it  not  been  developed  and  excited  into  action  by  the  sudden 
mental  collision  before  alluded  to. 

Considering  the  history  of  the  case,  I  had  little  doubt  that 
the  primary  affection  was  a  disease  of  the  liver,  and  that  the 
disordered  state  of  the  brain,  of  which  the  epileptic  fit  was  a 
symptom,  was  consequent  and  dependent  upon  the  former ;  I 
prescribed  a  mild  alterative  treatment,  and,  with  the  view  of  re- 
lieving the  evident  preternatural  influx  of  blood  to  the  encephalon, 
I  ordered  cold  ablutions  to  the  head,  and  hirud.  xii.  ad  hypoch. 
dext.  et  hirud.  postea  ad  tempora  ;  and  a  vesicating  liniment  to 
be  apphed  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The  patient  progressed 
satisfactorily  for  three  days,  when  he  was  seized  with  another 
fit,  and  again  on  the  tenth  day  afterwards.  After  this  period 
he  rapidly  recovered  his  general  health.  No  organic  mischief,  I 
believe,  has  resulted ;  and  as  he  has  now  experienced  no  return 
of  the  epileptic  seizures  for  eight  years,  I  am  led  to  hope  that 
he  will  henceforth  remain  free  from  these  formidable  attacks. 

Cases  of  epilepsy,  which  arise  from  evident  bodily  disease, 
are  sometimes  capable  of  cure  when  the  original  disease  is  re- 
mediable. It  has  been  noticed,  that  when  some  form  of  bodily 
derangement  has  concurred  with  any  excitement  of  the  mind  (as 
in  the  case  just  narrated)  to  produce  epilepsy,  the  prognosis 
is  far  less  unfavourable  than  when  the  disease  has  been  solely 
produced  by  mental  influences. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  bowels,  which  had  been  previously 
habitually  and  obstinately  costive,  became,  after  the  epileptic 
seizure,  much  relaxed  ;  this  circumstance  demonstrates  that  in 
considering  the  mutual  action  of  one  part  of  the  organization 
with  another,  it  should  ever  be  remembered  that  no  cause  so 
frequently,  so  powerfully,  and  so  suddenly  deranges  the  func- 
tion of  the  various  internal  organs,  as  emotions  of  the  mind — 
that  is,  all  those  fears,  anxieties,  desires,  hopes,  and  passions 
which  make  up  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind : 

"  Quidquid  aguat  homiues,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gaiidia,  delectus." 

Here  may  I  remark,  that  the  boundless  ocean  does  not  exhibit 
scenes  more  diversified,  than  do  the  various  affections  and  passions 
of  the  human  mind ;  but  they  may  be  divided,  as  suggested  by 
Locke,  into  two  principal  classes,  viz.,  those  of  an  agreeable, 
and  those  of  a  disagreeable  nature.  Men  of  strong  imagina- 
tions chiefly  suffer  from  passions  of  the  more  violent  kind,  whUe 
those  of  greater  understanding,  and  of  less  fancy,  are  subject  to 
slower  emotions.  Indolent  people,  whose  sensations  are  obtuse 
and  dull,  are  less  passionate  than  those  who  combine  acute  feel- 
ing and  a  lively  imagination  wdth  a  clear  understanding.  The 
greatest  men,  it  is  commonly  found,  are  generally  the  most  im- 
passioned ;  arising,  perhaps,  in  some  measui'e  from  the  quick- 
ness of  perception  and  readiness  of  adaptation  with  which  they 
themselves  are  so  largely  endowed,  being  unappreciated,  or 
slowly  responded  to  by  those  associated  with  them,  or  to  whom 
their  commands  are  given.  Persons  in  easy  circumstances,  and 
to  whom  those  troubles  and  anxieties  are  unknown  which  harass 
and  torment  the  great  bulk  of  mankind,  are  found  to  be,  com- 
paratively speaking,  but  little  liable  to  physical  derangement, 
and  almost  invariably  enjoy  good  health.    It  has  been  pithily 
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and  truly  observed,  "  Annuitants  are  always  long  lived,"  and 
the  statistical  returns  evince  that  the  clergy,  whose  tenure  of 
office  and  of  income  is  certain,  attain  to  a  greater  age  than 
do  most  other  classes  of  society;  and  employes,  in  official, 
governmental,  or  other  similar  employments,  enjoy  great  im- 
munities from  anxiety  and  care,  generally  falling  under  the 
Shaksperian  category  of  "  men  that  sleep  o'  nights."  On  the 
contrary,  when  a  man  is  surrounded  with  difficulties  and  mis- 
fortunes "  enough  to  weigh  a  princely  merchant  down ;"  when 
his  exertions  are  incessantly  thwarted ;  when  unrequited  love, 
or  false  delusive  friendship,  has  driven  the  iron  into  his  soul — 
or  racking  jealousy,  or  mistrust  has  entered 

There,  where  he  had  gamer'd  up  his  hopes, 
Where  either  he  must  live,  or  bear  no  life  ;" 

where,  in  fine,  the  whole  drama  of  life  is  filled  with  miscalcu- 
lations, misspent  energies,  pungent  disappointments,  and  dire 
despair — injurious  and  insidious  disorder  almost  inevitably  en- 
sues— unless  happily,  it  may  be  said,  the  tragedy  is  closed  by 
some  sudden  and  striking  denouement — and  months,  or  even 
years  of  misery  and  pain,  are  concentrated  and  silenced  by  one 
convulsive  eSort ;  should  the  unhappy  patient  survive  the  im- 
mediate effect,  a  prostration  of  the  faculties  more  or  less  com- 
plete ensues — reason,  god-like  reason,  is  hurled  from  her  throne  ; 
and  paralysis  or  idiocy  usurps  for  the  future,  her  abode.  Ex- 
treme sensibility  may  be  esteemed  a  weakness,  and  so  it  really 
must  be  accounted,  yet  is  it  the  most  amiable  in  its  manifesta- 
tions, and  pitiable  in  its  results.  It  cannot  be  denied,  so  self- 
evident  is  the  fact,  that  the  passions,  or  other  emotions,  create 
various  and  formidable  disorders  of  the  body,  quite  as  frequently 
as  do  diseases  of  the  body  terminate  in  mental  affections  or  in- 
firmities. These  emotions  of  the  mind,  when  long  continued,  in- 
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duce  various  organic  changes  ;  first,  by  acting  upon  the  cerebro- 
spinal system  ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  capillary  vessels  of  a 
part  by  which  these  fluids  become  vitiated  or  arrested.  In  the 
same  manner  indurations  of  the  viscera,  and  various  other 
structural  changes,  may  be  produced  by  fimctional  derange- 
ment, or  by  direct  lesion  of  the  organic  and  sympathetic  nerves, 
which,  joined  with  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  extend 
their  influence  to  a  gi'eater  or  less  degree  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  system,  and  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  preside 
over  the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  of  the  functions  of 
nutrition  and  secretion.  Occasionally  even,  a  severe  and  sudden 
mental  shock  wiU  so  completely  change  the  character  and  ap 
pearance  of  the  bihary  fluid,  together  with  the  gastric  and  in- 
testinal secretions,  as  to  render  their  recognition  almost  im- 
possible. Plato  was  so  convinced  of  the  efi'ects  of  the  passions 
on  the  body,  that  in  his  Charmides  he  remarks,  "Omnia  cor- 
poris mala  ab  anima  procedere," — all  diseases  of  the  body  pro- 
ceed from  the  soul. 

That  the  nerves  are  really  capable  of  producing  a  variety  of 
efifects  upon  the  system  is  abundantly  proved  by  almost  daily 
occurrences,  such  as  the  discharge  of  tears  induced  by  the  sight 
of  piteous  objects  or  melancholy  reflections — the  increased  flow 
of  saliva  which  occurs  to  a  hungry  person  upon  the  sight  of 
grateful  food — in  the  expression  of  the  countenance  when  gasp- 
ing for  breath — with  alternate  pallor  and  flushing  of  the  face, 
and  with  irregular  and  forcible  arterial  excitement  in  the  heart 
when  a  tale  of  horror  is  recounted — by  the  blush  of  virgin  in- 
nocence and  the  sensation  of  shame,  or  the  instinctive  detec- 
tion of  impropriety.  What  are  these,  but  manifestations,  of 
combined  influence  through  that  part  of  the  nervous  system, 
which  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell  so  beautifully  generalised  under 
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the  expressive  term  of  respiratory  9  The  sympathy,  or,"as  it  has 
been  termed,  the  "radiation  of  sensations"  between  nerves  of  even 
different  kinds  and  functions,  is  most  curious.  For  example, 
certain  sounds  excite  that  peculiarly  unpleasant  sensation  of  the 
teeth,  commonly  termed  "  setting  the  teeth  on  edge  ;"  the  feel 
of  velvet  in  some  individuals  produces  nausea,  and  even  faint- 
ing ;  the  odour  of  some  flowers,  and  of  animals,  it  is  known,  in 
some  constitutions  will  produce  the  same  efi'ects ;  while,  again, 
a  powerful  light  brought  to  bear  upon  the  eye  will  bring  on  a 
tickling  sensation  in  the  nose ;  or  tickling  the  feet  will  often 
throw  the  whole  body  into  convulsions. 

M.  Magendie,  in  his  work  on  Physiology,  relates  a  curious 
case,  showing  how  the  mind,  acting  through  the  brain  as  its  in- 
strument, exerts  an  influence  upon  the  body.  A  man  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  bled  to  death  ;  and  who,  instead  of  the  punishment 
being  actually  inflicted,  was  made  to  beheve  that  it  was  effectu- 
ally carried  out,  by  causing  water — his  eyes  being  blindfolded, 
— to  trickle  down  his  arm.  This  mimicry  of  an  operation 
as  completely  stopped  the  movements  of  the  animated  machine, 
as  if  entire  exhaustion  had  been  effected  by  the  loss  of  the 
vivifying  fluid.  The  man  died,  although  not  a  drop  of  blood 
had  escaped  by  this  imaginary  venesection.  Another  instance 
has  been  narrated  of  a  criminal  who  had  been  condemned  to  be 
guillotined  ;  and  the  very  moment  his  head  was  upon  the  block 
a  reprieve  was  hastily  announced,  but  the  unfortunate  victim 
was  already  dead :  the  living  principle  had  been  extinguished 
by  the  fear  of  the  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  the  stem 

reality  itself.  Ludovicus  Vives  {Lib.  3,  de  Anima)  says,  a 
Jew,  in  France,  came  by  chance  over  a  dangerous  passage  or 
plank  that  lay  over  a  brook  in  the  dark  without  hai'm  ;  the  next 
day,  when  viewing  the  perilous  situation,  he  fell  down  dead ! 
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It  is  stated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  XL VIII.,  p.  345) 
that  in  Lasenky's  Voyage  round  the  World,  there  is  an  account 
of  a  religious  sect  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  arrogates  to 
itself  the  power  of  praying  people  to  death.  Whoever  incurs 
their  displeasure,  receives  notice  that  the  homicidic  liturgy  is 
about  to  commence ;  and  such  are  the  effects  of  imagination, 
that  the  very  announcement  is  frequently  sufficient  with  those 
poor  people  absolutely  to  produce  the  intended  effect.  Were  it 
necessary,  many  other  instances  could  be  narrated  (some  of 
which  have  occurred  in  my  own  practice)  which  indisputably 
show  that  all  passions  of  the  mind,  of  what  kind  soever,  should 
they  attain  to  an  extreme  and  violent  degi'ee,  are  of  a  formid- 
able and  dangerous  tendency,  and  may  generate  in  the  blood  a 
poison,  though  slow  in  its  operation,  yet  as  fatal  in  its  effects  as 
would  be  a  dose  of  arsenic  or  prussic  acid. 

Case — Mental  Alienation  connected  with  Uterine 
Derangement.  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  young  lady,  re- 
siding a  short  distance  in  the  country.  She  was  21  years  of 
age,  of  a  naturally  weak  and  nervous  constitution,  and  had 
been  suffering,  more  or  less  for  two  years,  from  retentio  mensium, 
attended  with  loss  of  appetite  and  sleep,  extreme  languor  and 
debility,  pains  about  the  loins,  hips,  and  back.  The  urine  was 
high-coloured,  emitting  an  offensive  odour,  and  was  sometimes 
passed  with  difficulty  and  much  pain ;  the  bowels  were  costive, 
attended  with  a  scanty  secretion  of  bile.  She  had  a  dry  cough, 
and  sometimes  difficulty  in  swallowing.  Her  eyes  were  suffused 
with  blood,  and  she  had  a  peculiar  vacuity  of  countenance  ;  her 
face  was  very  pallid,  and  her  lips  almost  bloodless.  She  was 
emaciated,  and  her  whole  appearance  was  unhealthy  and  chlo- 
rotic.    The  \mhe  was  low  and  compressible,  and  indicative  of 
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a  torpor  in  the  circulation,  and  a  want  of  that  healthy  stimulat- 
ing power  .so  essential  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  functions 
assigned  to  the  various  organs. 

She  had  latterly  complained  of  a  "  confusion  "  and  "  swim- 
ming "  in  the  head  and  "  singing  in  the  ears,"  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, without  any  apparent  cause,  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
syncope,  and  for  some  minutes,  sensation  seemed  totally  sus- 
pended. After  this  occurrence  there  continued  to  exist,  up  to 
the  period  of  my  visit,  a  loss  of  understanding  and  general 
incoherence  of  ideas. 

Previously  to  my  being  consulted,  various  remedies  and 
means  had  been  employed,  including  frequent  and  large  deple- 
tions, blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  also  aperients.  It 
was  proposed  that  bleeding  should  be  again  resorted  to,  with 
the  view  of  relieving  the  severe  cerebral  excitement ;  but  I  was 
convinced  that  this  measure  had  already  been  carried  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  circumstances  of  the  case  demanded.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  the  derangement  of  the  uterine  functions 
was  dependent  upon  impaired  organic  nervous  energy,  connected 
with  deficiency  of  blood  and  inactivity  of  the  liver,  and  I  ac- 
cordingly prescribed  mild  alteratives,  generous  diet,  and  other 
measures  which  were  calculated  to  improve  the  tone  and  vigour 
of  the  system.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  the  alvine  evacua- 
tions had  assumed  a  much  more  healthy  character,  and  the 
mental  disturbance  was  most  materially  ameliorated.  I  then 
cautiously  administered  those  chalybeate  preparations,  which  ap- 
peared best  calculated  to  increase  the  red  globules  of  the  blood. 
A  slight  degree  of  fever  and  general  uncomfortableness  suc- 
ceeded the  first  few  doses  of  the  tonics,  but  these  feehngs  soon 
disappeared ;  and  after  their  adoption,  steadily  continued  for  a 
short  time,  the  catamenia  were  restored.  The  beneficial  change 
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in  the  disposition,  manners,  and  mental  condition  of  my  patient 
was  most  remarkable,  and  she  very  quickly  recovered  the  same 
degree  of  reason  she  had  possessed  before  her  illness,  and  never 
since  has  experienced  a  relapse. 

The  brain,  although  undoubtedly  the  seat  of  delusive  sensa,- 
tion,  nevertheless  is  not,  as  will  be  seen  again  in  this  case,  in  every 
instance  the  only  organ  in  fault.  Sanguineous  or  serous  obstruc-: 
tions  in  other  parts  are  equally  capable  of  exciting  false  ideas. 
Thus  the  uterus  is  frequently  the  real  seat  of  mental  irritation 
or  mania — occasioned,  it  would  seem,  by  the  propagation  of  re- 
flex emotions  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  originating  in  the 
sexual  apparatus.  The  diagnosis  of  these  affections  is  sometimes 
most  difficult,  and  too  much  attention  to,  or  consideration  of  the 
history  and  symptoms,  cannot  be  -instituted,  as  the  success  of 
the  treatment  must  necessarily  depend  upon  correct  views  being 
formed  respecting  their  nature.  In  the  case  just  described,  the 
increased  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  was  not  caused,  as 
it  might  at  first  have  been  supposed,  by  inflammatory  action,  but- 
rather  by  a  diminution  in  their  contractile  power,  and  from  a  want 
of  tone  in  the  general  system.  For  this  reason,  I  did  not  consider 
depletion  as  adapted  for  further  continuation.  It  is  true  that  the 
loss  of  blood  might  have  temporarily  relieved  the  urgent  symp- 
toms, but  the  after  consequences  must  have  been,  still  further  to 
decrease  the  elasticity  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  to  render  them 
more  liable  to  future  congestion. .  A  careful  regulation  of  the 
vital  power  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  these  cases ;  for  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  or  to  maintain  a  salutary  or  curative 
process,  whilst  vital  power  is  on  the  one  hand  in  excess,  or  on 
the  other  in  greatly  diminished  force. 

In  my  Case  Book  are  histories  of  many  maniacal  affections 
conjoined  with  partial  interruption,  total  suppression,  or  a  too 
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.active  secretion  of  the  catamenia.  In  such  cases,  great  relief  is 
obtained  with  respect  to  the  derangement  of  the  nervous  system, 
if  the  uterine  functions  can  be  restored  to  their  regular  periods 
and  pristine  conditions.  Many  women,  however,  who  experience 
no  interruption  to  the  regular  periodical  return  of  the  catamenia, 
display  a  degree  of  excitement  and  irritation  in  the  system  at 
the  period  of  menstruation ;  they  are  chiefly  females  of  a  very 
irritable  habit — a  condition  of  body  which  generally  accompa- 
nies the  highly  sanguine  complexion.  The  greatest  degree  of 
excitement  ordinarily  happens  when  the  flow  is  tedious,  scanty, 
and  difficult.  In  such  instances  there  is  often  much  of  what  is 
termed  nervous  disorder,  or  afiection  of  the  animal  spirits.  This 
often  assumes  a  character  resembling  that  of  hysteria,  and  is 
attended  with  alternate  fits  of  crying  and  laughing ;  in  other 
instances,  maniacal  impressions  take  possession  of  the  mind ; 
an  unusual  vehemence  of  feeling  and  expression  is  observed, 
depending  on  unnaturally  vivid  impressions  of  the  fancy ;  or 
there  may  be  torpor  and  dejection  of  mind,  with  a  despondent 
disposition,  and  often  with  some  melancholy  hallucination. 
These  symptoms  should  be  most  carefully  watched  and  suitably 
treated,  for  they  mark  the  tendency  of  the  constitution,  and  not 
unfrequently,  if  neglected,  form  the  precursors  of  permanent  men- 
tal impairment.  The  treatment  of  these  disordered  states  of  the 
uterine  function,  must  always  depend  upon  the  affections  with 
which  they  are  connected;  in  general,  they  will  be  found 
associated,  with  either  derangement  of  the  liver,  bowels,  or 
skin,  or  with  unfavourable  circumstances  in  regard  to  air,  diet, 
or  exercise.  When  there  is  any  bodily  disease  or  predisposition 
to  mental  derangement,  the  cessation  of  the  periodical  indispo- 
sition generally  aids  in  aggravating  the  former,  and  develops 
the  latter,  which  will  now  often  assume  an  active  and  rapid  form. 
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A  careful  and  judicious  management  of  impending  disease  is  at 
this  epoch  of  the  greatest  importance.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
tractable cases  of  mania  which  were  received  into  my  Lunatic 
Asylum,  were  connected  with  uterine  derangement. 

Case — Mania  after  Parturition.  In  the  year  1844,  I 
received  a  telegraphic  message  requiring  my  immediate  atten- 
dance on  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  in  the  country  ;  she  was  aged 
37  years,  of  a  full  robust  habit,  with  considerable  fulness  of 
neck,  and  of  a  fair  complexion.  It  appeared  that  she  had  been 
delivered  about  a  fortnight  since,  and  was  apparently  progress- 
ing favourably,  when,  after  an  altercation  with  her  nurse,  she 
suddenly  became  irritable  and  restless,  and  complained  of  a 
dimness  of  sight,  singing  in  the  ears,  and  great  oppression  over 
the  forehead.  These  symptoms  rapidly  increased  ;  her  eyelids 
became  puffed,  red,  and  inflamed ;  her  eyes  were  prominent  and 
wild;  her  face  seemed  flushed  with  heat.  She  shrieked  out 
violently  with  rage  and  terror,  that  '  black  imps '  were  dancing 
around,  and  mocking  at  her.  The  bowels  were  costive,  and  her 
stools  were  dry,  hard,  and  covered  with  a  dark  bilious  matter ; 
the  pulse  was  full,  tense,  •  and  incompressible,  indicative  of  a 
condition  of  circulation  which  tends  to  promote  excess  of 
local  action.  I  directed  her  to  be  immediately  bled  from  the 
arm — cold  evaporating  lotions  to  be  applied  to  the  head,  and  the 
Emplast.  Lyttse  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  an  active  aperient 
to  be  administered.  By  these  .means  the  cerebral  symptoms 
were  much  relieved ;  on  the  following  day,  she  exhibited  a  calm 
and  tranquil  aspect.  Her  complaints  were  now  chiefly  directed 
to  a  want  of  sleep,  and  restlessness  ;  and  to  a  dull  pain  in  the 
uterine  region,  attended  with  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.    The  bowels  had  been  relieved,  but  not  to  a 
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sufficient  extent ;  the  aperients  and  lotions  were  ordered  to  be 
continued ;  the  blister  to  be  kept  open,  and  sedative  injections 
to  be  administered  at  bed  time.*  Under  this  treatment,  slightly 
modified  as  occasion  dictated,  she  rapidly  improved,  and  on  the 
sixth  day  of  persistence  in  this  course,  she  was  in  perfect  posses- 
sion of  reason,  and  vi'ithout  any  indication  of  bodily  derange- 
ment. 

Here  is  another  exemplification  of  maniacal  affections  being 
connected  with  the  state  of  the  uterine  functions  These  forms 
of  mental  disturbance  are  not  only  peculiarly  distressing,  but 
are  most  important  as  pointing  out  the  predisposition  of  the 
constitution,  and  are  sometimes  the  harbinger,  if  not  carefully, 
and  promptly  treated,  of  a  more  permanent  mental  disorder.  I 
am  disposed,  with  the  late  Dr.  Ferriar,  to  regard  puerperal 
mania  as  a  case  of  convulsion.  During  gestation,  and  after  de- 
livery, when  the  milk  begins  to  flow,  the  balance  of  the  circula- 
tion is  so  greatly  disturbed,  as  to  be  liable  to  much  disorder  from 
the  application  of  any  exciting  cause.  If  therefore  cold,  afi'ect- 
ing  the  head,  violent  noises,  want  of  sleep,  or  uneasy  thoughts, 
distress  a  puerperal  patient  before  the  determination  of  the  sup- 
plies to  the  mammse  necessary  for  the  lacteal  secretion  is  duly 
and  regularly  transmitted,  the  impetus  may  be  readily  converted 
to  the  head,  and  produce  either  hysteria  or  insanity  according 
to  predisposition,  or  the  nature  of  the  occasional  and  exciting 
cause. 

Case — Dysmenorrhcea  producing  Mental  Disturbanck 
A  young  lady,  aged  20,  for  a  lengthened  period  suffered 
greatly  from  painful  menstruation.    The  catamenia  had  made 

*  Vide  a  paper  by  tlie  aiithov  on  the  Eflicacy  of  Opiate  Injections  in 
Puerperal  Convulsions,  in  Lancet,  1838. 
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their  first  appearance  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  had  since  con- 
tinued tolerably  regular  as  to  time,  but  in  general  scanty,  pale- 
coloured,  and  intensely  agonizing.  Upon  the  first  day's  appear- 
ance of  this  secretion,  and  upon  each  successive  advent,  the 
severity  of  pain  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  acute 
delirium,  attended  with  convulsions  of  furious  activity.  During 
these  paroxysms,  the  entire  muscular  system — the  head,  body, 
and  limbs — all  remained  rigidly  fixed  in  whatever  position  they 
happened  to  be  at  the  time  of  seizure,  though,  upon  each  oc- 
casion, but  a  few  minutes  in  duration,  yet  occurring  several 
times  in  the  day.  The  amount  of  secretion  was  always  far 
below  the  natm-al  standard,  though  occupying  about  the  usual 
period  in  its  manifestation. 

Diffierent  remedies  had  been  occasionally  employed,  with 
varying  success,  but  none  seemed  to  remove  or  to  do  more  than 
slightly  mitigate  the  extreme  severity  of  the  symptoms.  Expe- 
riencing no  permanent,  or  scarcely  even  temporary  benefit,  she 
at  length  abandoned  all  further  treatment,  and  bore  her  bm'den 
as  best  she  might.  Ultimately,  after  undergoing  unavailing 
mental  and  bodily  suffering  for  a  protracted  period,  she  was 
induced  again  to  seek  medical  assistance. 

Not  knowing  the  nature  of  the  medicines  which  had  been 
formerly  administered,  except  from  being  told  that  anodynes  in 
various  forms  had  been  frequently  administered,  and  that  warm 
hip  and  other  baths  had  been  additionally  employed,  a  combi- 
nation of  Ferr.  Sulph.,  Ext.  Coloc.  C,  and  Pulv.  Ipecac,  was  pre- 
scribed, the  good  effects  of  which  were  most  strikingly  apparent. 
After  a  few  doses  of  this  compound  had  been  administered,  the 
pains  in  the  back  and  uterine  regions  were  decidedly  mitigated, 
the  delirium  was  soothed,  and  the  paroxysms  were  less  frequent 
and  of  shorter  duration. 
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Upon  the  occurrence  of  the  next  catamenial  period,  the  pills 
were  had  recourse  to,  with  not  only  similar  but  increased  bene- 
ficial effects  ;  and  by  the  cessation  of  the  fifth  menstrual  epoch 
from  the  time  of  their  commencement,  the  function  had  become 
natm-al  as  to  quantity,  improved  in  quality,  and  perfectly  pain- 
less during  its  continuance. 

•  From  the  variety  of  remedies  which  had  been  administered 
to  this  young  lady,  it  is  most  probable  that  so  old  and  popular 
a  medicine  as  the  Ferri  Sulph.  had  been  before  prescribed ;  and 
although  it  is  not  easy  to  atternpt  to  explain  the  cause,  yet  expe- 
rience and  observation  concur  in  proving  that  the  same  remedy, 
administered  to  the  identical  individual  at  different  periods  of 
life,  or  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  same  disease,  mani- 
fests decidedly  different  effects — sometimes  obviously  powerful, 
at  others  apparently  inert.  To  what  liidden  changes  in  the 
constitution  this  is  attributable,  is  at  present  unknown,  and  pro- 
bably wiU  ever  elude  observation. 

Iron  is  still,  and  ever  has  been,  a  favourite  remedy  for  uterine 
irregularities,  and  the  skill  of  the  chemist  has  been  shown  in  the 
various  formulae  which  have  been  proposed  for  its  exhibition  ; 
yet  I  believe  none  of  them  are  possessed  of  more  efficacy,  or 
are  endowed  with  more  cm-ative  properties,  than  the  old- 
fashioned,  oft-used,  and  widely-extended  combination,  known 
as  sulphate  of  iron. 

Case — Insanity  produced  by  Strictural  Irritation.  A 
gentleman,  a  barrister,  aged  43,  unmarried,  wrote  to  me,  in  the 
year  1849,  a  most  sensible  and  gentlemanly  letter,  inquiring  whe- 
ther I  ha4  a  vacancy  in  my  Lunatic  Establishment  for  a  patient, 
as  he  was  desirous  of  becoming  one  of  its  inmates.  I  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  at  the  same  time  expressing  my  doubts  as  to 
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whether  he  was  (judging  ft-om  the  tenor  of  his  communication) 
a  suitable  person  for  such  an  institution.  Shortly  after  this,  he 
arrived  at  my  house,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  and  together 
we  had  a  protracted  interview,  during  which  he  stated  that  he 
felt  assured,  from  his  feelings  and  inchnations,  he  was  about  to 
lose  his  reason,  and  that  he  should  require  more  care  and  ma- 
nagement than  could  be  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  own  house. 
"  I  know,"  he  emphatically  exclaimed,  "  that  I  shall  become 
very  troublesome,  if  not  uncontrollable."  Upon  further  con- 
versation, he  explained  that  many  years  ago  he  had  contracted 
gonorrhoea,  the  consequences  of  which  were  a  permanent  stric- 
ture and  an  almost  entire  retention  of  urine.  From  this  period 
he  constantly  suffered  from  indigestion,  accompanied  with  flatu- 
lence and  acid  eructations ;  his  memory  and  other  mental 
faculties  became  gradually  weakened  ;  and  from  being  a  plea- 
sant and  social  companion,  he  had  degenerated  into  an  indolent, 
suspicious,  and  melancholy  recluse.  These  circumstances  were 
partly  described,  and  fully  confirmed,  by  his  brother,  a  clergy- 
man, who  assured  me  that  there  was  no  hereditary  tendency  to 
insanity  in  the  family.  The  gentleman,  having  obtained  from 
me  every  necessary  information  respecting  my  establishment, 
quitted  me  with  the  assurance  that  1  should  soon  receive  him 
as  a  patient,  and  that  his  mental  malady  was  entirely  caused 
and  kept  up  by  irritation  of  the  urethra.  "Cure  me  of  that," 
he  said,  "  and  you  will  restore  me  to  reason,  health,  and 
happiness." 

I  heard  no  more  of  the  poor  fellow  for  several  weeks,  when  I 
received  a  communication  from  his  medical  attendant,  very  mi- 
nutely entering  into  the  case,  and  informing  me  that  the  patient 
would  arrive  upon  a  certain  day,  and  that  I  should  find  him  in 
"  a  sad  state  of  mental  suffering,  and  in  a  most  precarious  state." 
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When  he  arrived  at  the  Asylum,  he  was  considerably  altered 
in  appearance  from  when  I  had  seen  him  last — greatly  reduced 
in  strength,  and  much  attenuated ;  his  countenance  was  hollow 
and  melancholy  in  the  extreme ;  his  habits  were  extremely 
offensive  ;  and  his  mind  was  filled  with  dreadful  forebodings  as 
to  his  present  and  future  fate.  It  was  now  evident  that  softening 
of  the  brain  had  taken  place. 

Upon  making  an  examination,  per  urethram,  I  found  a 
firm  stricture  in  an  advanced  stage,  evidently  the  effects  of 
chronic  inflammation,  and  of  long  standing.  The  bladder  and 
prostate  gland  appeared  also  to  be  implicated ;  from  the  former 
pus  was  voided  with  the  urine,  and  from  the  latter  a  discharge 
of  a  glairy  and  albuminous  appearance.  A  variety  of  mechanical 
and  remedial  measures  were  adopted,  but  none  of  them  afforded 
more  than  temporary  relief.  He  remained  in  this  miserable 
state  of  mental  and  bodily  suffering  for  about  three  months, 
when  he  became  exceedingly  violent,  and  resolutely  refused  all 
sustenance.  Shortly  after  this,  a  state  of  coma  supervened,  and 
he  rapidly  sunk,  from  general  exhaustion. 

It  will  be  observed  in  this  case,  how  a  disorder  of  the  urethra 
and  urinary  organs  may  become  extended  to  the  brain,  through 
the  ramifications  of  the  cerebro- spinal  nerves.  Gastric  derange^ 
ment,  too,  may  also  be  found  to  be  a  frequent  attendant  upon 
an  irritable  state  of  the  urethra  ;  and  experience  has  taught  me, 
that  in  all  cases  of  internal  disease,  accompanied  by  doubtful, 
mysterious,  or  anomalous  symptoms,  the  condition  of  the  urethra 
should  be  carefully  attended  to.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
many  sympathetic  disorders  of  the  brain,  and  various  remote 
parts,  are  dependent  on  the  unsuspected  presence  of  strictures, 
even  though  of  slight  mechanical  inconvenience. 

Coma,  more  or  less  profound,  is  a  very  common,  though  not 
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an  invariable,  symptom  of  aberration  of  mind.  Probably,  in 
this  case,  the  ramollissement — softening  of  the  brain— had  some 
influence  on  this  peculiar  condition.  Of  seventy  fatal  cases 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Eowland,  in  his  work  on  that  subject,  forty 
of  them  were  p-eceded  by  coma.  The  causes  of  softening 
of  the  brain  are  very  obscure.  Whether  it  dates  its  origin 
from  inflammation ;  whether  it  presents  a  mark  of  scrofu- 
lous diathesis  ;  or  whether  it  is  a  lesion  insidiously  affecting  the 
brain,  of  a  nature  distinct  and  sui  generis — is  yet  very  uncer- 
tain. The  partisans  of  each  mode  of  reviewing  the  subject 
cause,  are,  as  usual,  firm  in  their  belief;  but  to  the  calm 
and  inquiring  mind  of  the  philosopher,  the  true  nature  and 
source  of  that  pulpy,  creamy,  disintegrated  appearance  which 
characterizes  the  disease  in  question,  is  considered  to  be  un- 
known. 

Case — Stupor  from  probable  Retention  of  Urea  and 
OTHER  noxious  MATERIALS  IN  THE  BLOOD.  A  few  years  sincc, 
a  gentleman  in  whom,  at  that  time,  no  apparent  disease  existed, 
accidentally  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  his  scarcely  ever 
passing  any  urine.  Upon  a  fuller  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
of  this  unusual  condition  being  instituted,  it  appeared  that  for  a 
few  months  past  he  had  observed  that  probably  not  more  than 
half  a  pint  of  urine  per  diem  had  been  discharged — although 
in  his  usual  habit  he  had  been  accustomed  to  an  abundant  flow. 
No  pain  was  felt,  either  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the 
kidneys,  and  but  little  inconvenience  of  any  kind  was  experi- 
enced. The  only  prominent  circumstance  which  he  mentioned, 
was  an  unusual  drowsiness,  and  inability  to  keep  awake,  even 
when  greatly  interested. .  It  was  suggested  that  the  condition 
of  the  renal  apparatus  should  be  investigated,  but  he  was  un- 
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willing  to  submit  to  any  remedial  measures.  Time  passed  on, 
when,  some  few  weeks  after  this  conversation  had  taken  place, 
he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  fit  while  temporarily  absent  from 
home.  He  speedily  recovered  the  more  decided  effects,  but  re- 
mained for  some  time  very  drowsy  and  vertiginous.  He  after- 
wards mentioned,  that  the  stupor  which  he  had  formerly  alluded 
to  had  considerably  progressed,  and  that  "  he  could  sleep,"  to 
use  his  own  expression,  "  day  and  night and,  also,  that  the 
urinary  secretion  had  in  no  degree  increased.  It  being  so 
essential  that  such  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  urinary  func- 
tions should,  if  possible,  be  removed,  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing active  measures  was  pressed  upon  his  attention.  Becoming 
himself  alarmed,  he  submitted  to  such  remedial  agency  as  should 
be  deemed  advisable.  Cupping  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  was 
resorted  to,  with  a  view  of  liberating  the  congested  vessels,  fol- 
lowed up  by  saline  diuretics,  in  conjunction  with  blue  pill,  conium, 
and  taraxacum.  A  steady  persistence  in  this  course,  with  the 
occasional  aid  of  a  blister  over  the  nephritic  regions,  considerably 
increased  the  urinary  flow.  On  testing  from  time  to  time  the 
contents  of  the  vessels  submitted  to  inspection,-  scarcely  any 
deviation  from  the  healthy  secretion  was  discoverable  ;  a  little 
mucus,  apparently  from  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  or  perhaps 
from  the  prostate  gland,  was  alone  discoverable.  The  habits 
of  this  gentleman  were  strictly  temperate  and  regular,  and  dur- 
ing his  life,  which  had  then  attained  some  40  years,  he  had 
carefully  guarded  against  excess — partly  from  feehng  but  little 
disposition  for  vinous  excitement,  and  in  some  measm-e  from 
severe  indigestion,  which  occurred,  if  occasionally  he  departed  from 
almost  the  strictest  abstinence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a 
plausible  reason  for  this  refusal  or  inability  of  the  kidneys  to  per- 
form their  customary  functions,  as  no  interference,  irregularity,  or 
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previous  bodily  infirmities  had  paved  the  way  for  such  an  unusual 
occurrence.  Under  the  plan  of  treatment  recommended,  and 
steadily  persisted  in,  this  patient  recovered  perfect  capability  of 
secretion,  and  complete  power  of  expulsion.  The  extreme  ten- 
dency to  drowsiness  entirely  disappeared,  and  perfect  health  was 
re-established.  , 

Among  the  faulty  and  vitiated  conditions  to  which  the 
lU'inary  apparatus  is  pecuUarly  liable,  is  the  defective  secretion 
or  elimination  of  that  specific  ingredient  termed  urea,  to  the 
presence  of  which,  in  due  proportions,  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  the  urine  are  attributable.  This  substance,  readily 
crystallizable  by  appropriate  re-agents,  varies  greatly  in  its 
qualities  according  to  the  nature  of  the  diet  upon  which  the  in- 
dividual or  animal  has  principally  subsisted.  The  age,  too,  of 
the  subject  of  experiment  greatly  influences  the  quantity  of  this 
secretion  ;  differing  much  in  children  and  young  persons  from 
that  of  elderly  people.  In  the  former,  the  waste  of  the  animal 
tissues  occasioned  by  the  excessive  demand  made  on  them  by 
the  large  amount  of  bodily  activity  and  exercise  to  which  they 
are  submitted,  and  the  necessity  for  an  ample  supply  of  food, 
containing  within  itself  the  combination  of  nutritious  substances 
best  adapted  for  their  requisite  renovation,  creates  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  this  ingi-edient ;  while  in  old  persons,  in  whom  the 
waste  of  muscular  tissue,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  physical . 
exercise,  is  smaller  in  comparison,  the  elimination  of  urea 
from  the  general  circulatory  fluid  is  very  considerably  less.  It 
is  found,  also,  that  in  all  ages,  from  childhood  to  senility,  the 
relative  amount  of  urea,  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  varies  per- 
ceptibly in  quantity,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  activity 
employed ;  being  considerably  larger  in  quantity  if  violent 
exercise  be  persisted  in,  and  undergoing  inverse  proportion,  ac- 
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cording  to  the  amount  of  repose  attainable.  Owing  to  its  ready 
solubility  in  water,  and  its  free  combination  with  acids,  urea 
generally  escapes  observation,  unless  appropriate  tests  are  em- 
ployed for  its  discovery.  Although  the  quantity  of  this  excre- 
tory ingredient  varies,  as  has  been  stated,  according  to  circum- 
stances of  age,  sex,  diet,  exercise,  &c.  &c.,;yet  a  sufficiently 
near  approximation  to  the  truth  may  be  hazarded,  in  mentioning 
the  standard  quantity  undergoing  separation  from  the  blood 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  as  averaging  about  500 
grains. 

This  being  borne  in  mind,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  how 
large  an  amount  of  cerebral  disease  may  probably  be  engendered 
by  the  retention  in  the  blood  of  so  great  a  portion  of  effete  and 
highly  noxious  material,  destined  by  Nature  for  complete  re- 
moval from  those  organized  masses  by  which  the  animal  struc- 
ture is  composed.  Not  alone  are  all  the  other  secretory  ap- 
paratus impeded  and  deranged  in  their  functions,  but  qualities 
of  a  truly  poisonous  nature  are  retained  in  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion, and  thus  the  nervous  energy,  which  derives  much  of  its 
force  from  the  soundness  of  the  nutrition  by  which  its  productive 
machinery  is  supplied,  is  enfeebled  and  rendered  comparatively 
inert.  Should  that  ordinary  attendant  upon  advancing  age,  a 
cartilaginous  or  osseous  tendency  in  the  structure  of  the  arterial 
coats,  have  encroached  upon  the  usual  resilient  texture  of  those 
vessels,  a  large  additional  source  of  danger  is  superadded,  which 
may,  and  too  frequently  does,  prepare  the  way  for  apoplexy, 
paralysis,  or  coma. 

Without  entering  too  deeply  into  the  details  of  organic 
chemistry,  which  woidd  be  altogether  misplaced,  and  foreign  to 
the  nature  of  this  work,  I  will  merely  observe,  that  in  addition  to 
the  various  salts,  enumerated  as  phosphates,  lactates,  urates,  pur- 
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purates,  &c.,  &c.,  the  undue  preponderance  in  quantity  or  altera- 
tion in  quality  of  which,  may  more  or  less  influence  the  healthy- 
condition  of  the  fluid  in  question,  there  is  great  liability  in 
many  individuals,  for  uric  or  other  acids  to  form  combinations 
with  the  bases  of  the  above  named  salts.    This  is  found  to  be 
more  extensively  prevalent  in  some  districts,  than  in  others, 
Norfolk  bearing  an  unhappy  pre-eminence  in  this  respect  as  is 
proved  by  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  lithotomy  operated 
upon  in  the  public  hospitals  of  Norwich,  as  well  as  in  private 
practice,  than  is  usual  elsewhere— the  tendency  of  these  ab- 
normal combinations  being  the  formation  of  insoluble  com- 
pounds, which,  though  they  assume  in  general  the  more  innocent 
form  of  gravelly  concretions,  yet  too  often  become  painfully 
evident  in  the  more  formidable  shape  of  calculi — commonly 
described  as  stone  in  the  bladder  ;  than  which  a  more  painful 
and  exhausting  disease  can  scarcely  exist. 

From  these  observations  may  be  readily  inferred,  the  -absolute 
necessity  which  demands  that  the  several  variations  discoverable 
in  the  urinary  fluid,  both  in  regard  to  quantity,  as  well  as  in  such 
chemical  changes  which  may  occur,  should  be  closely  and  care- 
fully scrutinized,  with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of  those  remedial 
agencies  which  are  endowed  with  powers  necessary  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  secretion  in  its  nonnal  and  healthy  con- 
dition. Besides  these  fertile  sources  of  irritation,  all  extensively 
capable  of  acting  secondarily,  and  by  indirect  agency,  upon 
the  functions  of  the  brain,  there  i3  another  product  eliminated 
from  the  kidneys,  when  either  those  organs  are  under  a  state  of 
disease,  or  when  the  blood  itself  is  loaded  with  particles  in  such 
form  or  quality  as  to  favour  its  separation  as  a  distinct  material. 
This  is  well  known  under  the  title  of  albumen,  and  its  detectible 
existence  in  the  urine  is  generally  indicative  of  great  and  exten- 
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sive  constitutional  disturbance,  and  sometimes  of  fatal  disease, 
as  shown  in  the  following — 

Case — Coma  and  Death  from  Diseased  Kidneys — 
Albumenaria.  Many  years  since  an  accountant,  continually 
employed  in  his  professional  avocations,  and  consequently  of 
very  sedentary  habits,  suffered  great  inconvenience  and  annoy- 
ance from  extensive  though  superficial  ulcerations  on  the  back  of 
each  of  his  legs,  extending  from  the  knees  to  the  feet  Upon 
a  surgical  examination  being  made,  it  was  found  that  these  sores 
exhibited  a  somewhat  erysipelatous  character — though  not  highly 
inflamed,  yet  were  rather  tender  to  the  touch  ;  and  that  a  thin, 
brown,  and  slightly  turbid  serum  was  copiously  discharged 
from  the  surface.  The  quantity  secreted  was  very  large,  and 
soaked  through  several  linen  wrappers  per  diem.  During  the 
progress  of  this  complaint,  he  was  seized,  while  riding  in  a  car- 
riage, with  a  slight  attack  of  paralysis  of  the  branches  of  the 
portio  dura  distributed  over  the  face,  producing  muscular  distor- 
tion, and  a  slight  disturbance  of  vision  on  the  side  affected.  Being 
remarkably  fat  and  unwieldy,  which  obesity  had  been  increasing 
for  some  years,  and  always  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  fulness  or 
congestion  of  the  cranial  circulation,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  abstract  blood  from  the  nape  of  the  neck.  This  procedure, 
followed  up  by  a  blister  and  moderately  smart  purgatives, 
speedily  removed  all  traces  of  the  convulsive  seizure,  and  he  re- 
sumed all  accustomed  avocations  with  his  usual  energy.  StiU 
the  same  ulcerations  were  progressing  in  his  lower  extremities, 
accompanied  by  the  same  peculiar  secretion.  The  scrotum  next 
became  involved  in  the  disease  ;  and  cellular  anasarca,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  supervened  in  this  appendage.  The  urine 
was  rather  scanty  in  quantity,  but  not  exhibiting  decided  dimi- 
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nution — colour  and  other  appearances  were  in  no  respect  differ- 
ing from  the  ordinary  aspect  On  applying,  however,  the  usual 
rough  tests  of  heat  and  nitric  acid,  a  very  considerable  quantity 
of  albumen  was  found  to  be  contained  in  such  portions  as  were 
treated  with  these  re-agents.  From  day  to  day,  the  same  results 
were  always  exhibited  on  application  of  the  usual  tests.  No 
pain,  tenderness,  or  inconvenience  of  any  kind  was  experienced 
on  pressure,  or  from  any  mode  of  examining  the  nephritic  re- 
gions ;  nor  did  there  seem  to  be  any  obvious  defects  in  the 
secretory  function,  or  in  the  vesical  ejection.  Coma,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  now  made  its  fearful  advent,  and  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  the  patient  could  keep  awake,  even 
under  circumstances  of  great  interest  or  importance.  Frequently 
when  engaged  in  arithmetical  calculations  of  great  nicety  and 
complication,  he  would  nod  and  doze  over  figures  representing 
thousands  of  pounds,  and  after  snoring  and  exhibiting  other 
symptoms  of  being  utterly  lost  to  the  comprehension  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  would  suddenly  start,  awake,  and  resume  the  cal- 
culation on  which  he  was  engaged  with  perfect  correctness,  and 
upon  no  single  occasion  was  he  ever  known  to  commit  the  slightest 
error.  Some  weeks  passed  away  in  this  manner,  during  which 
the  ulcerated  legs  gradually  healed,  and  the  anasarcous  scrotum 
considerably  diminished  in  size.  Congi*atulating  himself  on  the 
probability  of  a  speedy  recovery,  he  went  early  to  rest  one  evening, 
— to  wake  no  more  !  He  was  found  in  the  morning  insensible  to 
sounds,  blows,  or  other  external  impressions — a  fatal  stroke  of 
apoplexy  had  seized  him  in  the  night,  from  which  he  never  re- 
covered, and  in  a  few  hours  the  scene  was  closed  by  death. 

The  treatment  adopted  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  this  albumin- 
ous condition  of  the  urine,  was  necessarily  uncertain,  as  well 
from  the  then  imperfect  knowledge  of  animal  chemistry,  as 
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from  the  small  amount  of  microscopical  knowledge,  possessed 
by  the  practitioner.  Small  doses  of  alkalies,  occasionally 
combined  with  neutral  salts,  and  the  exhibition  of  minimum 
quantities  of  blue  pill,  were  adopted — occasionally  varied  by 
other  remedies,  as  the  peculiar  symptoms  seemed  to  require. 
In  the  absence  of  the  microscope,  but  little  information  can  be 
obtained  on  this  singular  disease,  and  the  treatment  must  ne- 
cessarily be  somewhat  en  routme,  or  empirical.  By  the  assist- 
ance of  this  powerful  and  highly  important  agent,  much  light 
has,  of  late  years,  been  thrown  on  nephritic  disorders ;  and 
those  organic  lesions,  which  owe  their  detection  to  the  sagacity 
of  Dr.  Bright,  become  distinguishable  from  each  other.  Al- 
though possessing  many  properties  apparently  homogeneous,  yet 
varieties  among  them  do  exist,  which  the  microscope  alone  is 
enabled  to  detect,  and  the  due  recognition  of  which  is  essential 
to  a  rational  plan  of  treatment. 

The  proximate  causes  which  operate  in  producing  albumen- 
aria,  in  which  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  coagulable 
material  from  which  it  derives  its  name  is  present,  are  somewhat 
obscure,  and  are  differently  accounted  for  by  different  experi- 
menters. But  the  general  bias  of  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  renal  congestion,  more  particularly  if  accompanied 
with  valvular  impediments  in  the  heart,  is  one  of  the  cu'cum- 
stances  most  prone  to  originate  this  formidable  disease.  In  the 
different  varieties  of  di'opsy,  this  product  is  freely  discoverable 
in  large  quantities,  and  is  generally  indicative  of  very  extensivie 
mischief  in  the  more  important  viscera,  betraying  such  debility 
of  constitution,  as  to  render  its  presence  an  index  of  mischief 
highly  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  patient.  In  those  com- 
plaints which  are  so  usually  the  after  consequences  of  the  exan- 
thematous  diseases,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  small  pox,  &c.,  &c.. 
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this  albuminous  character  of  the  urine  is  of  frequent  occurrence  ; 
and  children,  and  even  mature  individuals,  who  have  bravely 
escaped  the  dangers  of  the  primary  malady,  fall  victims  to  that 
disintegration  of  the  molecular  constituents  of  the  body,  of  which 
the  abnormal  condition  of  the  urine  is  so  clearly  indicative.  By 
the  researches  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  has  devoted  great  patience 
and  much  valuable  time  to  this  important  subject,  it  appears 
that  a  summary  of  the  various  causes  operating  to  produce  this 
disease  may  be  thus  comprised- — capillary  obstruction,  from 
circulation  of  impure  blood,  and  consequent  serous  exudation. 
Slight  cases  of  this  nature  are  often  greatly  under  the  control  of 
medical  aid ;  but  should  there  exist  much  organic  lesion  in  the' 
nephritic  structure,  more  particularly  if  accompanied  by  intem- 
perate habits,  the  disease  may  then  unhappily  be  considered  as 
past  control. 

Albumen  occurring  in  the  urine  by  itself,  is  simply  evidence 
of  some  portion  of  the  secretive  apparatus  in  the  substance  of 
the  kidneys  existing  in  a  high  state  of  congestion.  Seldom, 
however,  does  this  evidence  of  internal  mischief  continue  as  an 
isolated  feature.  Three  important  substances  are  ordinarily 
found  to  be  co-existent  with  its  presence — pus  globules,  fibrin, 
or  blood  globules.  By  the  presence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
abnormal  products,  a  tolerable  approximation  can  be  obtained  of 
the  exact  locality  in  the  nephritic  apparatus  in  which  the  dis- 
orders in  question  are  situated.  Hence,  according  to  the  old 
adage,  "  the  knowledge  of  the  disease  is  half  the  cure ;"  a 
rational  and  philosophical  mode  of  treatment,  is  the  probable 
sequence  of  an  exact  pathological  acquaintance. 

What  effects  an  albuminous  condition  of  the  urine  has  upon 
the  functions  of  the  encephalon,  in  the  present  state  of  chemical 
knowledge,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.    In  the  case  just 
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narrated,  as  no  post  mortem  examination  was  allowed  to  be  in- 
stituted— and  during  life,  the  microscope,  from  its  then  imper- 
fect construction,  not  being  available  —  the  primary  cause 
and  locality  of  the  disease  were  left  to  conjecture  ;  but  whether 
the  presence  of  albumen  had  or  had  not  a  specific  influence 
upon  the  energies  of  the  brain,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  an 
excess  of  nutriment  (to  an  indulgence  in  which  this  patient  was 
too  prone),  combined  with  an  inactive  and  sedentary  life,  had  a 
tendency  to  throw  an  excess  of  vitalized  materials  into  the  cra- 
nial circulation  ;  hence,  as  was  seen,  congestion,  coma,  apoplexy, 
and  death. 

Case — Melancholia — Diabetes  mellitus.  A  gentle- 
man, an  old  friend,  and  formerly  a  patient,  brought  his  brother 
from  Essex  to  be  placed  under  my  care.  His  age  was  about 
40,  of  spare  and  slender  make,  and  of  atrabihous  temperament. 
He  had  been  formerlv  a  merchant  resident  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  besides  being  exposed  to  the  ordinary  injurious  effects  of 
climate,  had,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  tropical  regions,  aban- 
doned himself  to  great  indulgence  in  vinous  and  spirituous 
compounds.  Dyspepsia,  with  all  its  train  of  ills,  had  fastened 
on  him  for  its  victim  ;  and  with  diminished  appetite  and  en- 
feebled digestion,  his  constitution  was  peculiarly  susceptible  of 
morbific  influences.  About  four  months  previously  to  my  seeing 
him,  he  had  experienced  acute  pains  in  the  loins  and  over  the 
region  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  bladder  had  been  stimulated  to 
the  discharge  of  an  unusual  quantity  of  urinary  secretion.  In 
addition  to  these  symptoms,  highly  indicative  of  internal  mis- 
chief, he  became  sensible  of  the  almost  total  loss  of  sexual 
power,  as  well  as  inclination — than  which  symptom,  perhaps, 
nothing  is  more  strongly  expressive  of  insidious  constitutional 
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disturbance.  He  soon  after  began  to  lose  flesh  and  to  fall 
off  considerably  in  his  general  muscular  powers.  The  functions 
of  his  mind  became  generally  affected :  his  memory  suffered 
impairment ;  he  dropped  into  an  anxious,  irritable,  and  melan- 
choly condition  ;  and  in  every  respect,  bodily  as  well  as  men- 
tally, he  became  the  reverse  of  his  former  self 

Upon  entering  into  a  detailed  analysis  of  all  his  symptoms, 
I  found  that  he  had  a  foul  and  clammy  tongue,  a  rapid  and 
sinking  pulse,  and  the  exhalations  from  his  lungs  had  the  odour 
of  sweet,  freshly-made  hay.  His  bowels  were  extremely  con- 
stipated, and  continual  thirst  greatly  tormented  him.  He  had 
a  harsh  and  dry  skin,  without  the  slightest  moisture  or  lubricity. 
Urgent  as  were  all  these  symptoms,  an  examination  of  the 
urine  betrayed  a  condition  of  the  secretory  apparatus  highly 
important  and  alarming.  The  quantity  of  secretion  varied  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  pints  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  Upon 
the  application  of  the  usual  tests,  its  specific  gravity  was  found 
to  be  1.039 ;  and  its  verification  by  Moore's  re-agent  of  Liq. 
Potassas  infallibly  demonstrated  the  presence  of  much  saccharine 
material;  but  little  of  the  usual  saline  compounds  were  discover- 
able, and  the  quantity  of  urea  was  considerably  diminished. 

The  treatment  of  this  case  was  undertaken  upon  the  plan  of 
improving  the  digestion  by  the  administration  of  bitter  tonics 
with  carminatives,  and  by  increasing  the  diaphoretic  properties 
of  the  skin.    His  diet  was  restricted  to  animal  food  and  bread, 

 vegetables  of  all  kinds  being  strictly  prohibited ;  and  what 

sort  or  kind  of  aliment  was  afforded,  was  ordered  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  small  quantities,  frequently  repeated.  Warm  baths, 
and  the  addition  of  woollen  clothing  next  Ihe  skin,  were  sedu- 
lously prescribed. 

Under  the  steady  persistence  in  this  plan  of  treatment,  the 
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urine  gradually  yet  unequivocally  diminished  in  quantity,  and 
its  specific  gravity  settled  at  the  healthy  standard.  The  painful 
and  inordinate  thirst  became  controlled,  and  the  skin  assumed 
its  usual  moist  and  supple  texture.  The  countenance  lost  its 
care-worn  and  gloomy  aspect,  and  acquired  cheerfulness  and 
serenity.  The  functions  of  the  mind  were  gradually  restored 
to  their  primitive  integi'ity  :  the  memory  returned,  the  judgment 
strengthened,  and  he  became  calm,  happy,  and  contented.  The 
physical  functions  co-operating  in  improvement  with  the  men- 
tal, he  was  entirely  and  in  every  respect  restored  to  health ; 
and  a  happier,  sounder,  and  more  energetic  member  of  society 
it  is  not  often  my  lot  to  come  in  contact  with. 
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"  We  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  notice,  and  second  the  endeavours  of  the  author, 
in  extending  and  making  known  his  mode  of  treatment;  for  it  is  impossible  not  to 
believe  that  it  is  particularly  applicable  in  these  complaints."— Zt<er«r»  Gazette, 
April  2Cth,  184.5. 

"  We  have  perused  the  Doctor's  treatise  with  considerable  attention  and  much 
interest,  and  we  can  recommend  it  to  the  study  of  the  profession,  and  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  community  at  large." — Morning  Post,  Aug.  10th,  1844. 

"  Dr.  Haddock's  treatment  is  founded  on  a  rational  theory,  and  the  results  of  it 
are  most  gratifying." — Critic,  February  15th,  1844. 

"The  work  will  well  repay  perusal,  and  should  not  be  neglected' by  heads  of 
families,  any  member  of  which  is  suffering  under  either  of  these  complaints." — 
Tablet,  February  8th,  1845. 

"  We  trust  that  the  work  will  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  important 

subject  of  inhalation,  which  has  been  so  unaccountably  neglected  Dr. 

Maddock  has  treated  this  class  of  disease  with  circumspection,  and  has  produced  a 
book  of  great  value." —  Weekly  Dispatch,  October  Uth.,  1844. 

"  We  recommend  the  work  to  our  readers,  as  it  appears  to  be  fully  matured, 
clearly  written,  and  entirely  divested  of  any  quackery  or  pelf-seeking  tendency. 
The  work  well  deserves  perusal,  and  the  practice,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience extend,  will  repay  not  only  a  serious  consideration,  but  a  patient  trial  of 
its  merits." — Medical  Journal,  December  l-Sth,  1845. 

"  We  recommend  its  perusal,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  afBicted,  who  will  probably 
derive  from  it  some  well-grounded  hope  of  restoration  to  health  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  to  the  student  and  matter-of-factist,  who  will  collect  some  information  from 
its  pages,  which  maybe  useful  to  the  practitioner,  or  gratifying  to  the  philosopher." — 
Herald,  October  18th,  1844. 

"  Dr.  Maddock  has  proved  himself  a  friend  and  benefactor  to  his  species." — 
Cambridge  Universilij  Herald,  October  (ith,  1847. 

"  We  are  by  no  meaus  astonished  that  this  work  should  have  arrived  at  a  third 
edition,  as  it  is  written  in  a  style  that  will  recommend  it  to  the  general  reader,  as 
well  as  the  professional  man,  and  is  full  of  matter  bearing  upon  the  feasibility  of  the 
treatment  recommended.  The  author  strengthens  his  position  by  reference  to  many 
celebrated  physicians ;  and  gives  cases  that  cannot  leave  a  doubt  upon  the  minds 
of  any  that  his  reconiniendalions  will  be  found  to  be  useful.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  be  amongst  those  who  would  say  that  no  case  of  consumption  is  incurable  ;  but 
he  raises  up  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  fair  means,  the  conviction  that  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  annually  carried  ott'  by  that  fearful  disease  may  be  very  sen- 
sibly diminished.  We  think  that  no  one  ciin  rise  from  its  perusal  without  being 
satisfied  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  practical  and  experienced  man  ;  and  that  it  ought, 
for  tiie  sake  of  those  who  suffer  from  consumption,  asthma,  or  bronchitis,  to  be 
brought  into  extensive  circulation.  It  is,  in  f  lie  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  a  valuable 
yioxV."— Oxford  Univcrsitii  Herald,  November  7th,  184G. 
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